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FOREWORD 


ALTHOUGH histories of Cavalry exist of more or less 
literary merit it is unfortunate that no qualified 
historian has, so far as I am aware, furnished us 
with a history of the Yeomanry. 

If I am not mistaken, we should find that the 
great services which were rendered by the Yeomanry 
in the South African and the Great European War 
were not, as many suppose, their first experience of 
war. I know that instances of their participation 
in repelling minor raids on our shores are to be 
found in the old records of certain regiments, 
but there they have remained unknown and un- 
published. 

It would also be very useful to have some 
authentic guide which would enable us to gauge 
what the value! of this force has been to the State 
in proportion to the expense of its maintenance. 
I think those who have been closely connected 
with the Yeomanry can form some accurate ideas 
on this point. 

If in the long years of their existence which 
preceded their participation in actual war they have 
done nothing else, I venture to think they have 


([ The Honourable J. W. Fortescue has pointed out that in the years 
following Waterloo when the Army was disbanded and the Militia was 
not embodied, the Yeomanry was the only force left to cope with any 
disorder.—Ep!TOoR.] 
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justified the cost of their maintenance by keeping 
alive a Cavalry spirit amongst the farming, hunting, 
and racing classes of the country. 

The immortal Mr. Jorrocks, when proposing the 
health of “‘ The Turf,” remarked that it is owing to 
racing and the Turf that “ we now possess our 
superior breed of horses and so improve our breed 
of Cavalry as enables us to lick the world.” 

There is many a true word spoken in jest, and 
there can be no doubt that the inbred love of hunt- 
ing and racing which characterises our countrymen 
has had some such effect. 

In a sense the same might be said of this wonderful 
old force—the British Yeomanry Cavalry. 

It was somewhere about August 1881, during the 
annual training of that year, that I first remember 
the Northumberland Hussars. They were a typical 
Regiment of this class. 

They were commanded by the Earl of Ravens- 
worth, than whom no better sportsman ever lived. 
The officers were all good sportsmen and fine 
horsemen, and to those who can look back some 
fifty years such names as Cookson, Straker, Hen- 
derson, and Hunter will carry conviction of the 
truth of what I say. Two of them were prominent 
Masters of Hounds, but my most intimate friend was 
Charley Hunter, a born leader of Cavalry, whose 
skill in handing £50 screws over five-barred gates I 
shall never forget. He died some eight years ago. 

The Regiment consisted of eight troops, one half 
of which was drawn from towns like Newcastle and 
Sunderland, and the other half from the country. 
They blended well together in squadron, the better 
horsemanship of the countrymen supplementing 
the extra sharpness and intelligence of the town. 
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They were fortunate in possessing a Riding School, 
and riding instruction was carried on at intervals 
during the non-training period of the year. 

Here, then, was a Regiment of Yeomanry Cavalry 
which was fostering and spreading a Cavalry spirit 
all over the North Country. I know for a fact that 
this alone was the means of sending many smart 
young men to swell the ranks of our regiments of 
Regular Cavalry. But, have the Northumberland 
Hussars done nothing more than this ? The glorious 
record of services which forms a large part of this 
volume answers the question with far greater 
eloquence than anything I can say. The simple 
narrative and the bare statement of facts carry their 
own tale. 

I was fortunate enough to serve in both campaigns 
in which they took part, and I can personally vouch 
for the value and excellence of their service. 

As Commander-in-Chief of the Expeditionary 
Forces in France, I inspected the Regiment once 
when it was resting behind the lines. It was then 
commanded by Colonel Cookson, who had a dis- 
tinguished Cavalry career in the 1st Life Guards. 
As a result of this inspection, I was prouder than 
ever to remember that I had personally served with 
the Northumberland Hussars. 

I cannot close these few remarks without a brief 
reference to the only Officer in the Regiment who 
served with me when I was with them. I tremble 
to think of the appalling total which our united ages 
must reach | 

I do not think any one can doubt that the energy, 
the business capacity, and orderly mind of Major 
Cowell which have been exercised for some forty or 
fifty years with untiring energy and perseverance in 
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the service of his Regiment, have been of the utmost 
value in establishing the splendid reputation of that 
distinguished Corps. 

I rejoice to have lived to see that the germs of 
great Cavalry efficiency which I clearly perceived 
in the Northumberland Hussars some forty-five 
years ago, have borne good fruit, and have enabled 
them to render such signal service to their King and 
Country. 

YPRES, F.M. 


DEAL CASTLE, 
August 8, 1924. 
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GENERAL PREFACE 


By THE EDITOR 


“* A Franklin”’ (or Yeoman). 


** Lastly, to end him, he cares not when his end comes, he 
needs not fear his audit, for his quietus is in heaven.” —Sir THOMAS 
OVERBURY. 

“* I press me none but good Householders, Yeomen’s sons.”’— 
Falstaff in King Henry IV. 


% * * * @ x 


THERE are two especial distinctions of which the 
Northumberland (Hussars) Yeomanry is deservedly 
proud ; the one, that of being the sole “ Imperial 
Service ’’ Yeomanry before the Great War broke 
out; the other, that of being the first Territorial 
unit in action, if not the first to land in France, 
when Armageddon was unloosed. 

Their pedigree also is one to be proud of, for 
it dates back to December 1819 when, as you will 
read in Part I., ‘‘ the Northumberland and New- 
castle Volunteer Corps of Cavalry was formed.” 


} The Oxfordshire Yeomanry—The Queen’s Own—had disembarked 
with the Marine Brigade of the Royal Naval Division at Dunkirk the 
night of the 19th to 20th September 1914. Field-Marshal Viscount 
French of Ypres, K.P.,O.M. (now Earl of Ypres), in his book 7974, writes 
of the Oxfordshire Hussars and London Scottish as being the “‘ first 
Territorials to enter the line of battle’”’; then in a note adds, ‘“‘ The North 
and South Irish Horse went to France much earlier than these troops, 
but were employed as special escort to G.H.Q.” 

xi 
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In 1876 they changed their name, in accordance 
with “ His Majesty’s pleasure,” to “ The North- 
umberland (Hussars) Yeomanry Cavalry.” 

There were of course many troops of Yeomanry, 
or, technically, Volunteer Cavalry,’ before 1819, 
raised for temporary emergencies. North-country 
readers will remember how Quartermaster (Sir) 
Walter Scott rode in 1805 from Gilsland to Dalkeith 
—over 100 miles in twenty-four hours—to join his 
troop of Edinburgh Volunteer Cavalry on the false 
alarm of a French invasion ; and how, whilst train- 
ing, the stanzas of “ Marmion ” sang in his brain 
as he galloped ‘‘ Lieutenant”? on Musselburgh 
sands. 

Northumbrians may be said to be born Yeomen, 
since for centuries their fore-elders lived by riding 
and raiding. Owing to their geographical position 
“ foranenst Scotland ” they had fighting thrust upon 
them. Like Siward, their former Earl, they objected 
to “ dieing like a cow ” in their bed, and again like 
Sir Harry Hotspur, son of the Earl of Northumber- 
land, they were always ready to cry out, after having 
slain “‘some 6 or 7 dozen Scots for a breakfast,”’ 
“Fie upon this quiet life! I want work!” The 
memory of the Battle of Otterburn, and many a 
Chevy Chase has never died out in Northumberland. 

Border raids came to an end with the accession 


' Yeomanry was a later designation, v. Fortescue’s History of the 
British Army (The County Liteutenancies and the Army, 150}-1814), 
1813: ‘‘ The Yeomanry, on the other hand, was left untouched ; indeed 
later in the year Ministers announced that they desired to increase its 
efficiency, and to that end encouraged the incorporation of all isolated 
troops into regiments, offering also the pay of Regular cavalry to all which 
would come out for twelve days’ permanent duty annually. 

“The Government was evidently awaking to the fact that the Yeomanry 
was a far more valuable force than the Volunteers, of which it had formerly 
been reckoned a part.” 
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of James the Sixth and First, but the love of riding 4 
and adventure has always remained. Thus when in 
the spring of 1914 Colonel Bates started “ The 
Corps of Guides” (attached T.F.) it was only 
natural that they should at once ride a relay race 
across country from Kielder Castle on the West 
Border to Warkworth Castle on the East Coast, in 
which the present writer ‘‘ took over” from “ Si ” 
Dodd (later a Captain and Despatch-rider in the 
Northumberland Yeomanry) high up in Redewater, 
and “handed on” in Coquetdale to P. Fenwicke- 
Clennell (soon to be a lieutenant in the Lothians 
Yeomanry), who “handed on” to J. Pawson (later 
a Lieutenant in the Scots Greys), who rode on to 
Warkworth in the last relay. Distance 50 miles; 
time, 4 hours 27 minutes ; the Duke of Northumber- 
land acting as Timekeeper. 

It was on the breaking out of the Boer War that 
the Northumberland Yeomanry achieved their pride 
of place, when on the initiative of the late Sir Henry 
Scott of Hipsburn, the splendid sum of £50,185 was 
subscribed in the two counties of Northumberland 
and Durham, and 2254 men were enrolled—nearly 
twenty full companies—and added to the South 
African Field Force. 

How they served and how they distinguished 
themselves you will read in the excellent account 
given in Part II. by Captain Grant. 

In the Great War the First Line, as has been noted 
above, was the first Territorial unit in action; the 


1 Northumberland possesses more packs of Foxhounds than any other 
county apart from Yorkshire. The immortal James Pigg, Jorrocks’ 
Huntsman, was a Northumbrian, it may be remembered. The late 
Colonel Lord Ridley once told the Editor that Pigg was actually 
Whipper-in to the South Northumberland, and perished after too 
copious a “‘ sacrifice to Bacchus ”’ in the lake at Blagdon. 
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Second Line also had their distinction in the later 
dismounted period of fighting in being sent out as a 
Cavalry Regiment for service in any theatre of war. 
Finally, the Third Line had its distinction also in 
that it was not only able to recruit up to the strength 
of a Regiment, but would also have raised a fourth 
Regiment had the authorities accepted the offer made. 

The present writer has gladly acted as Editor, but 
he is in no way responsible for the material, which he 
has simplified and marshalled to the best of his ability. 

His own experience in the Great War (owing to 
age and unsoundness) was with his ambulance in the 
Argonne country March-April 1915, and his only 
connection with the Territorial Force lay in being 
District Guide, and taking over the Command of the 
Corps of Guides when Colonel Bates, now Sir 
Loftus Bates, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., went to 
France in September 1914. 

In the presentation of the history of this famous 
Yeomanry Regiment he has to thank Captain Grant 
for the account of the origin of the Force, as also for 
the history of the South African campaign in which 
he took part; the late Major Savile Clayton, who had 
also served in S. Africa, furnished the notes from 
which Captain Grant put together the first section 
of the Great War; and Captain R. Pease, Capt. 
C. M. Laing, M.C., and Captain A. W. Milburn the 
following chapters, whilst Colonel Reynolds, D.S.O., 
is responsible for the whole of Part IV. The 

1 “ Tmportant witnesses only too often become casualties. . . . War 
diaries and reports of actions, written up immediately after events, are 
liable to contain mistakes. . . . In fact, even officers well known to be 
specially interested in military history have confessed that during the 
war the idea of collecting or keeping material for its future historian 
never occurred to them. Many incidents deserving of record may 


therefore have escaped notice.’”’— Official History of the: Great War: 
Military Operations, France and Belgium, 1914, p. vi (Macmillan). 
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Supplement and Maps were also contributed by 
Captain Milburn, and Captain H. G. C. Carr- 
Ellison, T.D.,° and Major Cowell, T.D., have 
contributed much useful information, especially to 
the earliest chapters. 

Major the Hon. Jasper Ridley, O.B.E., contri- 
buted the History of the Second Line, and Colonel 
D. Selby-Bigge notes for that of the Third Line 
which Captain Grant again compiled. 

In conclusion, the Editor must point out that the 
Northumberland Yeomanry has always had a strong 
contingent from the County of Durham. The men 
of Durham had shared the experiences of their 
neighbours in raid and foray in the past. The 
Yeomanry of the famous “ Palatinate,’ or ‘“ The 
Bishopric ’’ (as the famous county used to be called), 
or earlier still, “‘ the Haliwerefolc ” (the “ folk of the 
Holy Man ”—St. Cuthbert) were “ stiff as any tree,” 
according to the old Border Ballad of the Raid of 
Rookhope, and had an equal share of the old 
Northern self-sufficiency and assurance with their 
Northumbrian brethren. 

The present writer remembers how, some years 
ago, when lunching at Ushaw College, the late 
Bishop of Hexham and Newcastle (Dr. Wilkinson) 
quoted approvingly an old local adage, “‘ Whatever 
is best in England comes from between Tyne 
and Tees.”” Again you can read in local chronicles 
how ‘ Haaks’ men” (Hawks, Crawshay & Co.) 
were largely responsible for winning the Battle of 
Waterloo | According to this concluding story, 
one hundred years later, Northumberland carried, 
like Atlas, the whole burden of the Great War 
on its back |! 
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SCENE.— Vimy Ridge—Night after Capture. 


““Many Northumbrian troops took part in this 
battle, including 34th Division (Tyneside), and 
50th Division (chiefly Tyneside), with regular North- 
umberland Fusiliers battalions in addition.” 

Sergeant Telfer is riding at head of the Alnwick 
troop up the Ridge. 

Voice out of the pitch-black night. ‘“ Whee are ye, 
hinny ?”’ 

Sergeant Telfer. “ Northumberland’s bloody 
Hussars.” 

Voice out of the night (much gratified, to his chum). 
“Wey, Geordie, thoo b . . ., I telled thoo afore, 
Northumberland’s fightin’ aal this bloody War ! ”’ 
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CHAPTER I 


RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE REGIMENT 


“The Country itself (Northumberland) ts mostly rough and 
barren, and seems to have hardened the very carcasses of tts inhabit- 
ants: whom the neighbouring Scots have rendered yet more hardy, 
sometimes inuring them to war, and sometimes amicably communicating 
their customs and way of living: whence they are become a most 
warlike people and excellent horsemen.’’—CAMDEN’S Britannia. 


December 1819 


“THE Northumberland and Newcastle Volunteer 
Corps of Cavalry was formed, under the command 
of Charles John Brandling, Esquire, of Gosforth 
House ; and a troop of Dismounted Yeomanry 
(the measure having been sanctioned by His 
Majesty’s Govt.) to be joined to, & to act with, 
the Cavalry, was raised in Newcastle.” 


The above announcement—tucked in between the 
obituary of a labourer whose title to fame was that 
he had lived to the good old age of 105, and a para- 

ph concerning an enlargement of “ North Gos- 
forth Chapel, Newcastle ’’—appeared in the local 
records of Newcastle over a hundred years ago. 
The ghost of Colonel Brandling would rejoice to 
learn that his regiment, formed for local purposes, 
would live through all these years, to gain national 
and imperial distinction. For the Northumberland 
Hussars of to-day are the direct descendants of the 
Northumberland and Newcastle Volunteer Corps 
of Cavalry. There is a complete pedigree from 
December 1819 until February 1876, when the 
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Gazette announced “ His Majesty’s pleasure that 
the regiment should in future be designated the 
Northumberland (Hussars) Yeomanry Cavalry.” 
There were, of course, earlier Volunteer Cavalry 
formations. A War Office list issued in May 
1794, when we were in the midst of the War 
of the French Revolution, gave the number of 
Gentlemen and Yeomanry Corps in the country as 
thirty-two. Then others came into existence, 
with many Infantry units, during the time of the 
threatened Napoleonic invasion (1802-5), when, as 
we are told by Dr. Collingwood Bruce, men “ banded 
themselves together, firmly resolving that a foreign 
foe should not march into Newcastle, except over 
their dead bodies.” Thus we read of “ The South 
Tyne Yeomanry,’ commanded by Colonel Sir 
Thomas Burdon ;! the “ Durham and Gibside 
Yeomanry Cavalry,’”’ commanded by Colonel Tower ; 
the “* Ravensworth Cavalry,” commanded by Captain 
Sir Thomas Liddell; the “‘ Cheviot Legion,” com- 
manded by Sir Horace St. Paul; the “ Coquetdale 
Horse,” and in Newcastle two bodies of infantry, 
commanded by Colonel Clennell and Sir Matthew 
White Ridley, respectively. None of these forma- 
tions, however, has had the continuity of the corps 
which Colonel Brandling formed in 1819. All these 
Corps were born of emergency, being formed to 
combat danger that threatened from within rather 
than from without. Even as now the close of 
Armageddon, so the end of the great war with 
Napoleon in 1816 left Britain in a distressed, 
feverish, unsettled state. A revolutionary spirit 
was widely prevalent, particularly in the North, 
which had little regard for either public or private 
property and found vent in formidable riots and a 
rapid increase of crime. So much so, indeed, that 


1 Lord Haldane, former Secretary of State for War, is, it may be noted, 
the direct descendant (great-grandson) of Colonel Burdon through his 
mother, a Miss Burdon Sanderson. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL CHARLES JOHN BRANDLING, 
C.O. 1819 to 1826. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL MATTHEW BELL, 


C.O. 1826 to 1867. 
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it was necessary for the Duke of Northumberland 
(Lord-Lieutenant) to call a general meeting of the 
magistrates of the county, on October 29, 1819, to 
consider the best means of “ rendering effectual aid 
to the civil power in case of disturbance.”’ It was 
resolved, as so often in our past history, immediately 
to swear in special constables, and further “‘ that it 
be earnestly recommended that Armed Associations 
be formed in the chief towns, in such mode as may 
best suit the respective circumstances of the inhabit- 
ants, for the defence of each other in their respective 
persons and property and for the preservation of 
public peace.”’ 

The Northumberland and Newcastle Volunteer 
Corps of Cavalry, in whose number, it is duly 
recorded, were included “ gentlemen of great respect- 
ability,” was really in its inception one of these 
*‘ Armed Associations.” In the Cavalry were to be 
found merchants, brokers, and tradesmen, together 
with officials of the collieries, and tenantry and 
retainers of the landed proprietors. Colonel Brand- 
ling, whose commission was dated December 7, 
1819, with the assistance of Sir Charles Loraine, 
Bart. (who on the same day was appointed Major), 
Matthew Bell of Woolsington, Ralph W. Grey of 
Backworth, and other country gentlemen and coal- 
owners, raised six troops, respectively designated, 
“The Newcastle Troop,” “ The First Gosforth 
Troop,” ‘The Second Gosforth Troop,” “ The 
Woolsington Troop,” “* The Backworth Troop,” and 
the “ Willington Troop.” A list of the first Commis- 
sions signed by the Lord Lieutenant reads as follows: 


Charles John Brandling to be Lieutenant-Colonel 
Commandant, dated December 7, 1819. 

Sir Charles Loraine, Bart., to be Major, dated as 
above. 


To be Captains— 
Archibald Reed, Dixon Brown, Matthew Bell, 
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John Brandling, Ralph William Grey, dated 
as above; Richard Bell, dated January 4, 
1820. 


To be Lieutenants— 
Ralph William Brandling, Mansfield de Car- 
pe Lawson, and Job Bulmer, dated 

January 4, 1820. 


To be Cornets— 
William Loraine, Robert Hedley, John David- 
son, John Finley, William Boyd, all dated 
January 4, 1820. 


Robert Johnson to be Adjutant without pay, 
dated December 8, 1819, William Moore to be 
Surgeon, dated December 7, 1819. 


To this list the following additions were made in 
January and February, 1820: John Watson, to 
be lieutenant ; George Johnson to be Cornet ; 
Peregrine George Ellison to be Cornet, vice 
Boyd resigned. 


March 1820 saw the first assembly of the regiment 
for training and duty, and the presentation of colours. 
On March 24 the corps, preceded by the band of 
the 6th Dragoon Guards, marched to the Town 
Moor, and, being formed on three sides of a square, 
fronting the Grand Stand, Mrs. Brandling, sup- 
ported by Mrs. Bell and Mrs. Brown, presented in 
their joint names the standards intended for the 
three squadrons, with the observation that “ they 
felt the fullest conviction that they entrusted them 
to those who in every situation would defend them 
like Englishmen.” The Colonel gallantly responded 
“in a speech fraught with loyalty.”’ The inspection 
_ was made on this occasion by General Sir Andrew 
Barnard. Shortly afterwards the Government ac- 
ceded to Colonel Brandling’s suggestion (which was 
strongly supported by Sir Andrew Barnard) that 
twenty men per troop should be dismounted, armed 


a 


LIEUT.-COLONEL SIR MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY, Bart., M.P., 
C.O. 1867 to 1871. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL BRYAN BURRELL, 


C.O. 1871 to 1876 (October), 
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with carbines, and trained to act as light infantry. 
They would be useful, it was thought, for work on 
the river, in case of trouble amongst seamen or keel- 
men, or in situations on land, particularly about the 
mines, which would be inaccessible to cavalry. This 
arrangement apparently proved satisfactory. At any 
rate, it was continued in the corps down to the year 
1876, when the dismounted squadron was formally 
disbanded, in accordance with the decision of the 
War Office. In the previous year, a Departmental 
Committee had sat to inquire into the organisation 
of the Yeomanry regiments, and recommended that 
they should be exclusively devoted to the functions 
of light cavalry. From time to time the regiment 
was called out to assist in the maintenance of public 
order. For instance, in 1822, after the expiration of 
its eight days’ training, it remained on duty in aid of 
the civil power for a further period of twenty-three 
days, owing to the strike riots amongst the keelmen 
on the Tyne. On October 24 of that year seamen 
joined with keelmen, and, proceeding con Shields 
up the river in boats, took the crews from some of 
the vessels which were loading at the spouts. The 
Mayor of Newcastle pluckily set out in his barge, 
with a party of Volunteers and police, took thirty of 
the rioters into custody, and put them on board the 
King’s cutter. The next day the prisoners were 
conveyed from the cutter, under military guard, to 
the Castle of Newcastle, followed by a mob loud in 
its demand for release. However, all the approaches 
to the Castle were guarded by the Volunteer Cavalry, 
and though the crowd became violent, and it was 
necessary to read the Riot Act, the prisoners were 
safely held. The strike ended in the beginning of 
December, and Colonel Brandling, together with 
Captain Sir Thomas Liddell, of the Ravensworth 
Cavalry, and other officers, received the thanks of the 
civil authorities for their services and “‘ the exemplary 
conduct of the troops under their command.” When 
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the Northumberland corps was reviewed on the 
Town Moor, previous to dismissal, Colonel Brand- 
ling informed the parade that he had received the 
following letter from the Secretary of State to the 
Duke of Northumberland : 


“ Dec. 21, 1822.—I have had the honour to lay 
before the King your Grace’s letter, and I have 
received His Majesty’s command to request that 
you will signify to Lieut.-Colonel Brandling the 
great satisfaction which His Majesty derived from 
the zeal and discretion displayed by himself, the 
officers, the non-commissioned officers, and privates 
of the Northumberland and Newcastle Yeomanry 
in aiding the civil power in their emergency. 

R. PEEL.” 


Again, during the miners’ strike of 1831 the corps 
was called out and remained on duty for thirty-one 
days. Fortunately, these disturbances gradually 
grew less frequent and milder in character until the 
purely military function of the Northumberland 
and Newcastle Volunteer Cavalry became one of 
defence against possible invasion. 

The regiment played a notable part in many of the 
big civic and social ceremonies in Newcastle, and we 
can imagine the brave display they made in the 
streets in their Light Dragoon appointments, with 
dark-blue uniform and facings and overalls of light 
blue, and on the head a jaunty shako. In this gay 
kit they were so fascinating that they “ played the 
devil with the ladies’ affections,’ as an old com- 
mentator complained. Their hospitality has always 
been famous, and local history relates the tragedy that 
befel a foreman tailor who went to Woolsington to 
“fit on ” the troop there: “‘ He drank freely before 
leaving the house, and also called at a public-house 
on the road and got more. Afterwards, it is supposed, 
he either fell or lay down to sleep, as he was found 
on the following morning, near the Cowgate, quite 
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LIEUT.-COL. (HON. COL.) THE RIGHT HON. MATTHEW WHITE 
(1st ViscouUNT) RIDLEY, 


C.O. 1885 to 1895. Appointed to Hon, Colonelcy of Regiment on his retirement 
Which rank he retained till his death in 1904. 
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dead.” In time the uniform (tunic and overalls) 
was changed to dark blue, with white or silver 
facings ; the old shako was abandoned for the more 
modern and distinctive busby of the Hussars — 
changed after the South African War to the felt 
slouch hat with green cocks’ feathers, and again 
to the “Service” cap a few years ago. The 
regiment was present at the proclamation of His 
Majesty William the Fourth in 1830, and again 
at the celebration in connection with the coronation 
of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, eight years later. 
It took part in another historic function when the 
Duke of Wellington—“ The Hero of Waterloo ”’— 
visited Newcastle in September 1827. His Grace 
then reviewed the regiment, along with other troops, 
on the Town Moor. On October g, 1828, there was 
a review by the Duke of Northumberland, of which 
the following interesting record was published by the 
Morning Journal and Standard newspapers : 


“Although the Canning Administration deprived 
the North of one of the oldest Yeomanry Corps in 
the kingdom (the Tyne Hussars, commanded for 
many years by the late Sir Thomas Burdon, and 
subsequently by Lieut.-Colonel Campbell), we 
have to thank the vigilance of the magistracy of 
this district for the judicious measures they took 
at the time of Lord Lansdowne’s Circular for 
preventing also the dissolution of the Northumber- 
land and Newcastle-upon-Tyne Volunteer Cavalry, 
a regiment that was originally raised in a very short 
period of time by the late Lieut.-Col. Brandling, 
M.P., during the Radical mania some few years 
ago, and which is composed of the tenantry of the 
great landlords in the neighbourhood, and a 
number of respectable individuals employed at 
the adjacent collieries. 

“ Convinced as we are that the Yeomanry force 
is pre-eminently constitutional—that it is perfectly 
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adapted to the freedom of our laws—and is, 
moreover, capable of rendering the most im- 
portant services to the empire—it affords us the 
greatest satisfaction to notice the present palmy 
state of the Northumberland Volunteer Cavalry, 
in point of military efficiency and discipline. On 
Monday last this corps entered upon military duty 
in this town. On the Thursday following they 
were reviewed by his Grace the Duke of Northum- 
berland, as Lord Lieutenant, before whom they 
performed, in first-rate style, the several manceuvres 
and evolutions of a grand field day. His Grace 
was so highly pleased that his approbation was 
formally recorded in the following note to the 
commanding officer, Lieut.- Colonel Matthew 
Bell, M.P. : 


“The Duke of Northumberland desires that Lieut.- 
Colonel Bell will express to his officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and privates, of the Northumberland and New- 
castle Volunteer Cavalry, how much he had been gratified 
by their steady and soldier-like appearance this day in 
the field. Should the active service of the Corps be again 
required, the Duke feels confident it will at all times 
support that high character for firmness and temper which 
it established on its first formation.—October 9, 1828. 


“The Duke of Northumberland was dressed 
in his full costume as Lord Lieutenant, and wore 
the blue ribbon and star which distinguish the 
Knights of the Garter. His Grace rode a fine 
spirited, handsome charger, and, we are happy to 
observe, looked remarkably well. 

“The weather being extremely favourable, 
there was a very numerous assemblage of the 
beau monde on the ground, to witness the spectacle : 
amongst others were—her Grace the Duchess of 
Northumberland, in a splendid equipage drawn 
by six beautiful blood horses; the Bishop. of 
Bristol and part of his family; Mrs. Bell, of 
Woolsington ; Mrs. Brandling, of Gosforth House ; 
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LIEUT.-COL.. (HON, COL.) JOHN BLENCOWE COOKSON, C.B., 


C.O. 1895 to 1905. 


Appointed to Hon. Colenelcy of Regiment on his retirement, 
which rank he retained till his death in rgro. 


N. N. V.G. MESS DINNER.—REVIEW DAY. 
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Partridge Pie. Partridges, Jelly. 
Cream. Pudding. Beef Olives. 
Scotch Collops. Pastry. 
Pastry. Roast Goose. 
Breast of Veal. Mulligatawny Soup. Cream. 
Jelly. Broiled Haddocks, Sausages. 
Stewed Beef Steak. Roast Pig. Pastry. 
Pastry. Grouse. Stewed Beef. 
Boiled Neck of Mutton. Jelly. 
Cream. Jugged Hare. 
Hashed Venison. Ox-tail Soup. Pastry. 
Pastry. Fried Cod. Stewed Pigeons. 
Roast Ducks. Fillet of Veal. Cream. 
Jelly. Leveret. Roast Turkey. 
Loin of Pork. Pudding. Pastry. 
Pastry. Grouse Pie. 
Lamb's Head & Mince. Jelly. 
Cream. Mock Turtle Soup. Boiled Chickens. 
Braised Ham. Cod’s Head. Sauce Fricassee. 
Pastry. Roast Beef. Pastry. 
Veal Steaks. Grouse. Forced Shoulder 
Jelly. Plum Pudding. of Mutton. 
Sweetbreads, Cream. 
Croquets. 


SIDE TABLE. 
Round of Beef. Portugal Onions. Salad. © Cucumbers, 
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Mrs. William and two Misses Brandling; Mrs. 
Burdon Sanderson, of West Jesmond ; Mrs. Job J. 
Bulman, Mrs. Woods, two Misses Loraine, Mrs. Dr. 
Headlam, Mrs. Dixon Dixon, Miss Smith, Miss 
S. Johnson, Mrs. Davison (Chester Deanery), etc. 

‘“‘ At six o'clock in the evening, the Duke of 
Northumberland took the chair at the anniversary 
dinner of the Recorder’s Club, of which his Grace 
is President this year, and to which he invited the 
Officers of the Yeomanry. The dinner comprised 
turtle, venison, and everything that was delicate 
and in season,! and did great credit to Mr. Dods- 
worth, of the Queen’s Head Inn. 

‘* The final act was a grand ball at the Assembly 
Rooms, it being the night of the Master of the 
Ceremonies (Captain Ellis), who was honoured b 
the presence of their Graces of Northumberland, 
Lady Ravensworth and family, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ellison (Hebburn Hall), Sir Charles Monck, etc.— 
in all, 343 ladies and gentlemen, who included 
nearly the whole of the gentry of the neighbour- 
hood ; a handsome compliment, certainly, to the 
Master of the Ceremonies, but one which he every 
way merits from the obliging politeness of his 
manners, as well as the unremitting attention he 
devotes to the duties of his office.” 


Year after year the annual training was held on 
the Town Moor. It lasted eight days, and during 
this period the men from the outlying districts and 
their horses were lodged in the city. On only two 
occasions from the time of its inception down to the 
period of the South African War was this annual 
assembly allowed to lapse, once in 1853, when an 
outbreak of cholera made the muster impossible, and 
again in 1877, when difficulties arose attendant upon 
changes in the command and adjutancy. 

Originally the regiment’s storage accommodation 


1 See N.N.V.C.’s menu, here reproduced. 
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for arms and equipment was provided in the 
Castle. In later years, up till 1849, the head- 
quarters were situated first behind the present 
Central Railway Station in Forth Banks, and then 
for a short period in Lisle Street. In the year 
mentioned the existing Riding School, regimental 
headquarters, armoury and stores were built in what 
was then called Bath Road, now Northumberland 
Road, and this convenient centre remains indelibly 
associated with the Northumberland Hussars. 

Meanwhile, outlying quarters had been estab- 
lished to meet the bees demand for membership 
from the country districts. Newcastle eventually 
supplied but one of four squadrons, the remainder 
being drawn from a wide area stretching from 
Berwick and Rothbury in the North to Stockton and 
Darlington in the South, and from Tynemouth and 
Sunderland in the East to Haltwhistle in the West. 

In common with other Volunteer regiments, the 
Yeomanry were not always free from gibes and 
criticisms. A war, indeed, was required to convince 
a considerable number of people of their usefulness 
and patriotism. Thus a jingle described them as: 

‘“‘Blue-* * * bumblers, 
Cock-tail tumblers, 


Fireside sowljers, 
Dor’nt gan to war.” 


“The Noodles,’ again, was another compli- 
mentary title, and we have heard the opprobrious 
term, “ Dog-shooters,’’ applied to volunteer infantry. 
A counterblast, however, was provided by the chorus 
of the Regimental Marching Song, written by A. T.Y. 
Simpson, a corporal of the regiment, in 1895: 


‘* So here’s to the man who the fates dares defy, 
Who for Queen and for country is ready to die, 
Who, though gentle in peace will be fearless in war— 
Hurrah for Northumbria’s Yeoman Hussar,” 


1 The song was set to music by H.G. Amers and dedicated to Colonel 
Sir Matthew White Ridley, Bart., and officers of the regiment. 


CAPTAIN AND ADJUTANT WILLIAM WOODS, 


Northumberland and Newcastle Volunteer Cavalry, 1822 to 1864. 


PRESENTATION PORTRAIT 


(October 5, 1847) 
OF 
SERGEANT-MAJOR OTHO VIALLS 
(Regimental Sergeant-Major and Storekeeper to the Northumberland 
and Newcastle Volunteer Yeomanry Cavalry). 
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Nothing has been more marked in the Yeomanry 
regiments of the country than the sporting spirit, 
which has been a strong asset in their individuality. 
In Northumberland and Durham it has always been 
ethos ea For a considerable time the Northum- 

erland Hussars held their own race meeting, first on 
the Town Moor and afterwards for several years at 
Gosforth Park. A card for the meeting of 1869 
gives the stewards as Colonel Sir Matthew White 
Ridley, Bart., Mayor Bryan Burrell, and Captain 
R. L. Parker. Captain W. Losh Anderson acted 
as judge on that occasion ; Captain T. S. Bramwell 
was Clerk of the Course and Starter; and the 
Clerk of the Scales was Mr. M. Benson, father of 
Mr. George Benson, who himself afterwards filled 
the same office and also continued as official printer. 
With characteristic geniality, which age does not 
wither—he is now eighty—the latter still maintains a 
lively interest in the regiment, and retains pleasant 
Be of his connection with it, perpetuated 
in several much-prized souvenirs. 

In 1873 there appeared in “ Benson’s Official 
Card ” for the first time, a race for a cup, the origin 
of which is given in the following interesting letter. 
Lieut.-Col. Burrell, then commanding the regiment, 
on July 29 of that year, received this communication : 


“’ DEAR COLONEL BURRELL—On behalf of our- 
selves and several other gentlemen who have 
frequently enjoyed the hospitality of your regi- 
ment, we beg the acceptance by yourself and 
brother officers of the accompanying piece of plate, 
to be held as a Visitors’ Challenge Cup at your 
annual races, and as a memorial of the very pleasant 
hours which we have spent at your Mess.—Yours 
very faithfully, NewTon C. OGLE. 

T. W. BuLMan. 
W. G. Woops. 
HucuH FENwIcK.” 
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Appended was the following list of subscribers : 
Messrs. T. W. Bulman, W. Burrell, N. G. Clayton, 
George J. Cookson, J. G. Hodgson, Hugh Fenwick, 
C. Perkins, Edward Smith, Newton C. Ogle, W. G. 
Woods. To this letter the following handsome 
acknowledgement was made the next day : 


“* GENTLEMEN—I and the officers of the North- 
umberland and Newcastle Yeomanry Cavalry 
accept with the greatest pleasure the beautiful 
piece of plate you have been so good as to present 
to the regiment, in the shape of a Challenge Cup, 
to be run for by officers’ horses. We hope the 
cup may not only be an ornament to our table, 
but that it will produce a good, rattling race each 
year, and that you will do us the honour to come 
and see that race. We trust we shall have the 

leasure of seeing you all at our Mess as we have 

hitherto done, and of thanking you in person for 

your most kind present.—Your obedient servant, 
BRYAN BURRELL.” 


The cup, it may be added, still remains among the 
regimental plate. The Northumberland Hussars 
have been fortunate in their officers, who from 
generation to generation have worthily upheld the 
traditions of the corps. They have invariably been 
drawn from well-known county families, several of 
whose connections can be traced from the inception 
of the regiment to the present day. The Ridleys, of 
course, furnish an outstanding example. Three 
heads of the family have been in command of the 
regiment at different periods, and association is still 
maintained through the present Viscount Ridley. 
Then there are the Carr-Ellisons. One of the 
original officers of the corps was Cornet Peregrine 
George Ellison, and of the same family are the 
late Colonel R. H. Carr-Ellison, C.M.G., a former 
adjutant, and Captain H. G. Carr-Ellison, T.D., who 
has had twenty-two years’ service with the North- 
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umberland Hussars. The connection of the Burrell 
family is also noteworthy. The Squire of Broome 
Park became colonel of the regiment and one of his 
andsons adjutant, while another grandson, Major 
tanislaus Burrell, D.S.O., commanded a squadron 
during the European War. Among other families 
long and honourably associated with the regiment 
are those of Woods, Cookson, Straker, Burdon, and 
Bigge. Colonel Brandling, who held the command 
from 1819 until the time of his death in 1826, was a 
notable personality in the North. Born in 1769, he 
succeeded his father as M.P. for Newcastle in 1797, 
and continued to represent the constituency in the 
Conservative interest till 1812, when he retired in 
order to devote more time to industrial and com- 
mercial interests. Besides his estates at Gosforth 
and Felling, which abounded in coal, he was the 
owner of collieries in Yorkshire. He took a 
prominent part in railway development, and was 
one of George Stephenson’s earliest friends and 
supporters. His family interests were widespread. 
_ His four sisters were married—one to William Ord 
of Fenham, another to Rowland Burdon, of Castle 
Eden (the builder of the Monkwearmouth Bridge) ; 
the third to Ralph William Grey of Backworth, 
and the fourth to Matthew Bell of Woolsington. 
Colonel Brandling himself married a daughter of 
the old and influential family of Hawksworth of 
Hawksworth, in Yorkshire. A man of unbounded 
energy and constant devotion to public duty, he 
was held in wide respect and esteem. His popularity 
in the Yeomanry was evidenced by the presentation 
to him of a magnificent gold vase—a copy of the 
celebrated Warwick vase found at Herculaneum— 
weighing upwards of 300 ounces, which took place 
on December 13, 1823. ‘There was a special parade 
of the regiment on the Town Moor for the purpose 
of the presentation, which was made by Major Sir 
Charles Loraine, Bart., on behalf of the members. 
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When Colonel Brandling, whose name is per- 
petuated in the park which bears his name in New- 
castle, passed away, the command fell to his nephew, 
Lieut.-Colonel Matthew Bell, of Woolsington, an 
officer and a gentleman of time-honoured memory 
in the northern counties, who remained as head of 
the regiment for forty-one years. On retirement he 
was presented with a gold medal by his corps; 
the officers also made him a presentation at a 
dinner in his honour at Blagdon on his retirement. 
Colonel Bell also succeeded Colonel Brandling in 
Parliament, being returned at a by-election in 1826. 
In the same year he fought the famous Northumber- 
land election at which enormous sums of money were 
spent and which lasted several months, ending in 
his victory and that of the Hon. H. T. Liddell over 
Mr. T. W. Beaumont and Lord Howick. He died 
in 1871 at Woolsington. 

Colonel Bell left the Yeomanry in July 1867, and 
was succeeded in the command by Lieut.-Colonel 
Sir Matthew White Ridley, M.P., the fourth 
Baronet, who also had over forty years’ service in 
the corps before he retired on July 8, 1871. 

Next in succession was Lieut.-Colonel Bryan 
Burrell (formerly Captain, 4th Dragoon Guards), who 
had been in the regiment since 1839. Colonel 
Burrell retired in 1876. The Earl of Ravensworth, 
who had joined the corps as cornet in 1843, and had 
remained in it till 1870, rejoined as lieutenant- 
colonel, in succession to Colonel Burrell, in April 
1877, and on his resigning the command on November 
7, 1885, his lordship was gazetted honorary colonel 
of the regiment, a position he held to the time of his 
death. Colonel Sir Matthew White Ridley, M_P., 
the fifth Baronet and the first Viscount, was appointed 
to the command in 1885, and he remained in the 
position until November 1895, when he retired in 
consequence of the pressure of his ministerial and 
parliamentary duties, after a service of thirty-one 


GROUP OF PERMANENT STAFF SERGEANT-MAJORS AND OTHER N.C.O.’S 


AT RIDING-SCHOOL GROUND, 1896. 
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years. Then came the turn of Colonel John Blen- 
cowe Cookson, C.B., of Meldon Park, who was still 
in command when the South African War broke out. 
Of his fine service and that of his successors an 
account will be given in Parts II-IV. Distinguished 
as have been the commanders of the Northumber- 
land Yeomanry, the list of adjutants (to whom, with 
the rest of the permanent staff, is due in very large 
measure the high reputation the regiment has always 
enjoyed) is scarcely less notable. The first adjutant 
of the corps was Captain Robert Johnson, who, how- 
ever, only held the appointment for three years. 
He was succeeded by Captain Wm. Woods, formerly 
of the 48th Regiment of Foot and 4th Dragoon 
Guards, an officer who played a gallant part in the 
Peninsular War. Serving first with the 48th Regi- 
ment of Foot, he was severely wounded and taken 
prisoner at the battle of Albuera. Within a week he 
escaped and rejoined his company (reduced by the 
fighting from fifty to only eight men), and soon after 
accompanied the skeleton of his regiment back to 
England. There he exchanged into the 4th Dragoon 
Guards, was sent out again to the Peninsula, and 
remained abroad to the end of the campaign, 
winning the Silver Medal for distinguished service. 
Quartered in Newcastle, he married in 1815 the 
daughter of Alderman Anthony Hood, a former 
Mayor of the city, and entered upon what proved to 
be a remarkable commercial career. 

Captain Woods held the adjutancy of the Northum- 
berland and Newcastle Volunteer Cavalry for the 
long period of forty-three years, and he rightly came 
to be regarded as the “ Father ” of the regiment, 
from the military as well as the administrative point 
of view. To an extraordinary extent he combined 
military efficiency with business acumen and enter- 
prise. He was the pioneer and chief supporter of 
some of the most successful commercial ventures in 
the North. For many years he was concerned in 
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the management of the waterworks and gasworks 
of the city, while at the same time actively con- 
nected with an insurance business and developing 
interests in the rope and iron trades. He promoted 
the construction of the railway line from Newcastle 
to Carlisle, and was one of the earliest directors and 
eventually chairman of the company. When the 
line was absorbed by the North-Eastern, he was 
appointed to the directorate of the latter company, 
and so remained until his decease. When the 
Newcastle Union Bank en ene payment in 1847, 
it was to Captain Woods, who was himself affected by 
the disaster, that the unfortunate shareholders turned 
for advice. He was appointed chairman of the 
committee which was formed to wind up the affair, 
and it was largely due to his tact and ability that a 
satisfactory settlement was effected. Out of the 
ruins of the Union Bank Captain Woods and his 
coadjutors created the well-known banking firm of 
Woods & Company, now amalgamated with Barclay’s 
Bank. Notwithstanding all the heavy calls that were 
made upon his time and energy as railway director, 
banker, manufacturer, and merchant, Captain Woods 
retained his interest in military affairs, and was 
never absent for a single day from his duty as 
adjutant to the Cavalry. He was held in affection 
not only by the officers of the regiment, but by the 
non-commissioned officers and men, who, on July 11, 
1856, presented him with a silver claret jug and 
salver as tokens of their regard. Captain Woods’ 
eraser son, Matthew Charles Woods, of Holeyn 

all, Wylam, held a commission in the regiment 
for thirty-five years, and retired in 1885 with the 
honorary rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. His grandson, 
Wm. George Woods, of North Grimston, was also a 
captain in the regiment. 

When Captain Woods died in 1864, at the age of 
seventy-seven, the adjutancy fell to Captain Robert 
Leslie Parker, 15th Hussars, who was followed in 
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turn by Major John Fife, roth Hussars, third son 
of Sir John Fife of Newcastle; Captain John 
M‘Loughlin, 11th Hussars ; Captain Patrick Sander- 
son, 2nd Dragoons (Royal Scots Greys) ; and Captain 
Roger Dawson Upton, gth Lancers. Then in 1881 
came Captain John Denton Pinkstone French, 19th 
Hussars. There are still old members of the corps 
who recall the keenness and enthusiasm with which 
this officer discharged his duties, though they little 
imagined then what distinction he was to win for 
himself in later days. For the Captain French of 
those days is Field-Marshal Earl of Ypres, K.P.,O.M.., 
G.C.B., G.C.V.O., K.C.M.G., of to-day, and the 
Commander-in-Chief under whom the Northumber- 
land Hussars were proud to fight in 1914-15. More 
need not be said than that the connection is one 
which the regiment deeply cherishes. Three years the 
then Captain French spent with the Northumberland 
Hussars ; he was followed by Major Roger Kennedy 
Parke, 3rd Dragoon Guards; Captain Charles 
Edmund Browne, 15th Hussars, and Captain Ralph 
Henry Carr-Ellison, rst Royal Dragoons, who held 
the position for five years prior to the South African 
War. During this period, and also while Captain 
Browne was adjutant, the regiment was brigaded 
with the Lothians and Berwickshire Yeomanry. A 
representative himself of one of the old Northumber- 
land families, he took a close practical interest in the 
regiment, and did a great deal to advance its efficiency. 
In the campaign against the Boers Colonel Carr- 
Ellison, as he afterwards became, gained considerable 
distinction. He served later as Deputy-Assistant- 
Adjutant-General of the Guernsey and Alderney 
District and during the European War as Assistant- 
Quartermaster-General in Dublin. 

This survey of the earlier part of the regiment’s 
career would not be complete without some reference 
to the aaACenramiias Oued officers who loyally worked 
for its reputation and advancement. Prominent in 
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the long roll is Sergt.-Major Otho Vialls, who, 
though he was fifty-three when he joined the regi- 
ment, continued “in harness’ for sixteen years. 
Prior to that he had served for twenty-four years— 
for sixteen of them as R.S.M.—in the 3rd Prince of 
Wales Dragoon Guards, taking part with them in the 
Peninsular War and being twice severely wounded. 
The respect and esteem in which Sergt.-Major Vialls 
was held by the officers and men of the Northumber- 
land Yeomanry was reflected in a presentation which 
was made to him at the Assembly Rooms, Newcastle, 
on October 5, 1847. The gift consisted of a full- 
length portrait in oils, now the property of the 
regiment (reproduced on opposite page), and the 
presentation was made by Mrs. Bell, wife of Lieut.- 
Colonel Matthew Bell, M.P. 

Quartermaster James Dewar, Regtl. - Sergt.- 
Major Geo. Barrett, Sergt.-Major Edwin Belcher 
of the Dismounted Squadron, Regtl.-Sergt.-Major 
Rickards, Regtl.-Sergt.-Major John Burghersh Forbes 
= of “ The Noble Six Hundred” of Crimean 
ame), Quartermaster -Sergt. William Cummins, 
Quartermaster - Sergt. G. O’Shoughnessy, Sergt.- 
Major Harry Catcheside, who served with the 55th 
Co. I.Y. and died in South Africa; Regtl.-Sergt.- 
Major R. Bevan, Regtl.-Sergt.-Major (now Captain 
and Quartermaster) A. E. Brooks—these with many 
others have served the regiment well, but we must 
be content with this brief mention. Suffice it to 
add that no corps has been more fortunate in, or 
better served by, its non-commissioned ranks—the 
** backbone ”’ of. this, as of all other military units.? 


1 For a full account of R.S.M. Otho Vialls’ career and achievements 
see the Newcastle Journal, Oct.9, 1847. He fought in all the great battles 
and sieges of the Peninsular War ; after being wounded and captured, he 
was exchanged for two French corporals and two sergeants. 

2 In concluding this home portion of the History of the Northumberland 
Yeomanry it might be mentioned that on July 21, 1876, Colonel Burrell 
and the officers of the corps had the pleasure of entertaining His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Connaught and officers of the 7th Hussars when 
they were passing through Newcastle, en route for Edinburgh, and before 
and since then the Regiment has on several occasions furnished mounted 
escorts for Royal visitors. 


PART II 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR 
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PREFACE BY THE EDITOR 
THE BOER WAR 


WHEN the South African War—the long-expected 
duel between England and the Transvaal Govern- 
ment—broke out in 1899, Lord Kitchener alone 
5 Lala had the vision to see—as again in 1914— 
that the conflict would be arduous, long, and bloody. 
The jeunesse dorée of the British Army, the Guards 
and crack Cavalry Regiments, sailed as to a big- 
game expedition, even if in khaki and no longer like 
the proud youth of King Henry the Fifth’s Army, 
** all clinquant, all in gold, like heathen gods.”” They 
regarded the War as sport-cum-picnic with a mini- 
mum of discomfort, and only Jorrocks’ “‘ 25 per cent 
of danger ’’ to be encountered. 

The Northumberland Hussars were probably less 
disillusioned than their smarter brothers-in-arms, 
for the wilder portions of Northumberland are not 
dissimilar on a small scale to the rolling African 
veldt, and of course by the time they embarked the 
serious character of the war had become manifest. 
They could ride before they left England ; in Africa 
they learned to shoot. 

The Spartan austerities of the long campaign and 
the absolute necessity of straight shooting with the 
rifle taught the Army invaluable lessons. War was 
no longer a sport ; it had become the most arduous 
profession. 

Before the Boer War, if one had been the guest of 
any Officers’ Mess, one might have had occasion to 
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lament afterwards, like honest Pepys, that one had 
been “ scandalously over-served with liquor ”’ ; 
after the war one might notice officers refusing wine 
or tobacco, or even both, their one desire being to 
make themselves fit, to keep themselves fit, and to 
be “ prepared ” for anything that might turn up— 
however unexpected. 

This was the training, of course, which, under the 
leadership of Lords Roberts and Kitchener, brought 
about the formation of the superbly trained and 
disciplined British Expeditionary Force of August 
1914, which in quality has probably never been 
surpassed by any like body of troops under the 
sun. 


CHAPTER I 


SOUTH AFRICA, 1899-1902 
THE IMPERIAL YEOMANRY MOVEMENT 


‘** The fighting man shall from the sun 
Take warmth, and life from the glowing earth : 
Speed with the light-foot winds to run, 
And with the trees to newer birth ; 
And find, when fighting shall be done, 
Great rest, and fullness after death.”’ 
JULIAN GRENFELL. 


FORMED in the first instance, as has been shown, to 
aid the Civil Power in case of disturbances, and 
retained afterwards for the purpose of defence 
against possible invasion, it remained for the 
Yeomanry and other citizen corps to prove their 
usefulness and justify their existence, not at home, 
but thousands of miles away from their native land. 
None justified their existence better than those 
of Northumberland and Durham; with the two 
sister counties rests the credit of being not only the 
pioneers of the Imperial Yeomanry movement, but 
of having sent, pro rata, more volunteers to the 
South African War than any other district. ‘There 
was no talk of ‘“‘ Noodles ” or “ Fireside Soldiers ”’ 
after the ‘“‘ Black Week ” of December 1899 (many 
of us can recall the gloom that Stormberg, Maan. 
fontein, and Colenso cast over the “old country ’’), 
but these rapidly succeeding reverses, as often in our 
Island’s story, served merely to rouse the British 
fighting spirit, to stiffen our resolution, and eliminate 
what opposition there was to the campaign. Half- 
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hearted measures were abandoned. While the Boers 
and their friends in Europe, notably the Germans, 
rejoiced over our losses, we went grimly to work, 
determined eventually to win. This determination 
was nowhere better reflected than in the two northern 
counties. Mr. Henry H. Scott, of Hipsburn, Les- 
bury, Northumberland, who was afterwards knighted 
for his share in the movement, struck the right note 
in a letter which appeared in the local Press on 
December 18, 1899. “ Judging from the accounts 
from the seat of war,’’ he wrote, “‘ it seems that our 
Regular forces are numerically insufficient to carry 
out the extremely difficult task imposed upon them. 
We have not, like other nations, conscription to fill 
our ranks, but I venture to say there is a large number 
of young men (my son one of them) who can shoot 
and ride, and who are anxious, as mounted volun- 
teers, to place their services at the disposal of the 
country in its time of need. Some of us, from age 
or home ties, cannot leave the country, but many of 
those who cannot do so have money, and they may 
assist those who cannot afford to provide the neces- 
saries themselves, but are willing to undertake the 
risks and hardships attendant on fighting our 
enemies in Africa.” Sir Henry concluded by sug- 
gesting that the War Office should be asked to allow 
the enrolment of suitable mounted young men, and 
that a fund should be raised for the provision of 
horses, etc. He himself offered to contribute £1000. 
Earl Grey as Lord Lieutenant took up these sugges- 
tions and telegraphed to the Secretary of State for 
War (Lord Lansdowne) in the following terms : 


“‘It is proposed, on the suggestion of Mr. H. 
Scott, Hipsburn, Lesbury, Northumberland, to 
raise 100 mounted volunteers from Northumber- 
land for immediate service, Africa. If you will 
accept them we will try and supply that number 
of men in the prime of life, accustomed to ride 
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and shoot ; also horses and uniforms, leaving you 
to supply arms.” 


At the same time, Lord Grey sent telegrams to a 
number of prominent Northumbrians informing them 
of what he had done, offering himself to contribute 
{,1000, and asking them to do likewise. Back from 
the War Office came the following reply : 


‘* Please see our announcement in to-morrow’s 
papers. Your offer ought to fit in with our 
scheme.”’ 


In quick succession patriotic responses came in 
to the Lord-Lieutenant’s request for funds. Colonel 
J. Blencowe Cookson and officers of the Northumber- 
land Hussars contributed £2000, and the Duke of 
Northumberland, Earl Grey, Lord Armstrong, Lord 
Joicey, Sir Andrew Noble, Bars Sir Henry H. Scott, 
Sir Wm. Haswell Stephenson, Mr. Joseph Cowen, 
Mr. W. D. Cruddas, Mr. R. S. Donkin, Mr. G. E. 
Henderson, Mr. C. J. Leyland, Mr. William Milburn, 
Mr. C. W. Mitchell, and Mr. Thomas Spencer, £1000 
each; other generous contributions eventually 
brought the total to the handsome sum of £33,658. 
Meanwhile, the Earl of Durham took up the scheme 
in his county. He subscribed £1000; a similar 
sum was contributed by Viscount Boyne, Lord 
Furness, Sir Robt. Ropner, Mr. W. C. Grey, 
Mr. W. J. Joicey, the South Moor Colliery Company, 
and Mr. Thomas Spencer; the Durham subscrip- 
tions in time reached £16,527, making a total for 
the two counties of £50,185. 

The announcement to which Lord Lansdowne 
had referred in his telegram was contained in a War 
Office circular, which reached Colonel Cookson in 
Newcastle on December 21, 1899, and which was 
entitled “ Instructions for Preliminary Mobilisation 
of Imperial Yeomanry for service in South Africa.” 
The commanding officer of each of the home 
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regiments of Yeomanry was instructed at once to 
for volunteers for active service. 

Thus began a movement which had important 
bearing on our ultimate victory in South Africa, and 
in which the North played the leading part. Never 
had there been such scenes of activity at the Riding 
School as were witnessed during the next few weeks. 
The call to arms met with just the same satisfactory 
response as the appeal for funds. The list of 
volunteers for the Hussars grew rapidly. Animated 
by feelings of patriotism and the love of adventure, 
which are always strong in the sporting Briton, men 
of all classes joined in the stream that flowed to the 
recruiting office. Some of them were obviously 
stronger in spirit than in physique, or in ability to 
shoot or ride, but from among those who offered 
their services it was not difficult to raise very quickly 
three companies splendidly representative of the 
young manhood of Northumberland and Durham. 

What with the work of selecting, enrolling, 
billeting, training, feeding, clothing, equipping, and 
horsing these men, it need scarcely be said that 
Colonel Cookson and his officers had their hands 
full. It was a strong tribute, indeed, to their 
organising and administrative ability, and to the 
energy they threw into the business in this time of 
their country’s need, that in six weeks two companies 
were on their way to South Africa, complete in every 
detail, and the third followed very shortly afterwards. 
Little was it realised then -aiig’ does this labour was 
to continue. With the protraction of the war the 
demand for men multiplied, until, from this district 
alone, through the instrumentality of Colonel Cook- 
son, as recruiting officer, very nearly twenty full 
companies of Imperial Yeomanry were added to the 
South African Field Force. And let it be said to the 
credit of the two counties that the 2254 picked men 
thus enrolled were less than a sixth of those who 
actually volunteered for service. It is doubtful 
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if any finer body of men went campaigning than 
these picked Yeomen of Northumberland and 
Durham. Thanks to the generosity of the people 
at home, they were sent out better equipped! than 
similar units from most other parts of the country, 
and were also more fortunate in their supplies of 
comforts in the field. As Colonel Cookson’s recruit- 
ing area comprised the two counties, their separate 
funds were now amalgamated, and a joint committee 
appointed to administer them, consisting of Sir 
Henry H. Scott (Chairman), Mr. U. A. Ritson, 
Major W. A. Watson-Armstrong ‘rae Lord Arm- 
strong), Captain J. A. le N. Daniell (adjutant of the 
Northumberland Hussars), and Mr. George F. Boyd. 
Among others who assisted them in their work were 
Colonel A. Marshall, Lieut.-Colonel J. C. Straker, 
Major C. E. Hunter, Veterinary-Major G. Elphick, 
Captain C. E. Browne, Mr. C. W. C. Henderson, 
Mr. J. E. Rogerson, Mr. Eustace Smith, and Mr. Fred 
Straker, through whose active exertions, as a special 
committee, a satisfactory supply of horses was 
obtained for the use of the 1900 Contingent. 

The financial provisions of the Government 
scheme for raising the Imperial Yeomanry Force 
(which, by the way, were not promulgated until 
after the local subscription lists had been opened) 
had the effect of relieving the committee of a large 
amount of anxiety with respect to the question of 
equipment cost, as far, at any rate, as the outlay for 
the absolute necessities of warfare were concerned ; 
they were thus enabled to direct their attention 
mainly to providing for the extra comfort and well- 
being of the local companies after their embarkation 
for South Africa. The committee were also placed 
in a position to recognise, in some degree, the special 
claims of the Elswick Battery, as well as those of 
the Service Sections sent out by the various local 
Volunteer Corps, to share in the distribution of the 
funds. Thus, subject to credits in the way of 
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Government grants and allowances, the funds, as is 
set out in the report of the committee issued in 1903, 
were devoted to the following services : 


1.—The clothing and equipment (men and 
horses), mounting, provisioning, and mainten- 
ance at home prior to embarkation, and in the 
field (according to a scale somewhat above the 
standard of comfort obtainable under War Office 
regulations), of the three Northumberland and 
Durham Companies of Imperial Yeomanry sent 
out in the months of February and March 1goo. 

2.—Contributions towards the purchase of the 
machine guns and accessories forming part of 
the establishment of the battalions to which 
the companies were afhliated. 

3.—The provision of horses, clothing and 
equipment, matériel, etc., of the Elswick Battery, 
including grants to the Wages Fund, in accordance 
with the arrangement entered into with the non- 
commissioned officers and men when they volun- 
tecred for active service. 

4.—The assurance of the lives of all non- 
commissioned officers and men of the three 
Yeomanry companies raised in 1900, and also of 
the Elswick Battery—married men for £250 each ; 
aingle men for £100 each. (N.B.—In this con- 
nection, it should be mentioned that special 
arrangements were entered into with the Pruden- 
tinl Assurance Company, Limited, for the insur- 
unce of the men at ordinary rates, z.e. free of 
extra premium for war risks.) 

s.- -Grants in aid of the Yeomanry Field 
Hospital Scheme inaugurated by the Countess 
Howe (then Lady Georgiana Curzon), and also of 
the Absent-Minded Beggars Hospital and Con- 
valescent Home at Southampton. 

6.—Grants to the Service Sections of the North- 
umberland and Durham Volunteer Corps, in 
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cases where the equipment expenditure was 
represented to be not fully covered by the Govern- 
ment Capitation Allowance in 1900. 

7.—The assurance of the lives of all non-com- 
missioned officers and men of the Volunteer 
Service Sections in 1900, the sums assured being 
the same as those of the Yeomanry and Elswick 
Battery. 

8.—Recruiting expenses, and the provision of 
certain additional articles of outfit, as well as the 
assurance of the lives of the Imperial Yeomanry 
Contingents raised in 1go1 and 1902 (married men 
only being insured in 1902), and, similarly, the 
lives of the Volunteer Service Sections who pro- 
ceeded to the front in rgo1 and 1902. 

9g.—Disablement allowances to wounded and 
sick Imperial Yeomen; grants to necessitous 
dependants; public banquet, etc., on the return 
of the Imperial Yeomanry, etc., etc. 

10.—The erection of a Memorial Window and 
Brass Tablet to the Imperial Yeomanry in New- 
castle Cathedral, and a grant in aid of the fund for 
the erection of Memorial Crosses in South Africa. 

11.—The payment of expenses incidental to 
the administration of the Fund. 


To the list should also be added part of the 
expense incurred in the erection of the handsome 
monument in Barras Bridge, Newcastle, inscribed 
on which are the names of ninety-seven officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and men of the North- 
umberland and Durham contingents of the Imperial 
Yeomanry who gave their lives for their country in 
the South African campaign. 

In reference to the work done at home on behalf 
of the Imperial Yeomanry movement, mention must 
be made of the services rendered by Major (then 
Lieutenant) Charles Cowell, who to the duties of 
Quartermaster of the regiment during this strenuous 
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period added those of secretary of the Equipment 
Fund Committee. His labours perhaps did not 
catch the public eye, but those of us who were more 
or less intimate with the working of the organisation 
know how much its success was due to his business 
ability, his unflagging zeal and self-sacrifice. His 
name, like that of Colonel Cookson, will always 
be honourably associated with this period of the 
regiment’s history. Major Cowell? joined the North- 
umberland Hussars as far back as 1874, so that he 
had thirty-nine years’ service to his credit when 
he retired, under the age limit, in 1913. He still 
retains his connection with the regiment in a modified 
secretarial and consultative capacity, and also his 
keen interest in its welfare, together with, let it be 
said, the respect and esteem of every officer and man 
who has served with him, and who know his sterling 
work and worth. Similarly, Colonel Cookson, whose 
bluff, hearty manner, combined with his soldierly 
qualities and fervent ee spirit, endeared him to 
his fellows, had served for thirty-nine years when he 
gave up the command of the regiment in 1905. The 
Companionship of the Order of the Bath, conferred 
upon him by King Edward, was a well-deserved 
recognition of valuable service to the country. 

1 The Imperial Yeomanry Fund Committee's Report to the sub- 
scribers thus testified their appreciation of Major Cowell’s services: 
“The Committee also specially wish to acknowledge and record how 
valuable has been to them the assistance rendered by their secretary, 
Mr. Charles Cowell, A.C.A. His untiring industry, his powers of 
administration, and his method of keeping the accounts were most 
effective and worthy of the highest commendation, involving, as they 
did on many occasions, the solution of difficult points of procedure, 
technical and otherwise’ (1905). It is also worthy of mention in this 
place that, on a later occasion, shortly after the unveiling of the South 
African War Memorial in the Haymarket, Major Cowell was made the 
recipient of a handsome silver salver suitably inscribed, a gift of the 


Memorial Committee in acknowledgement of his secretarial services, 
‘‘ thereby associating his name for all time with the Memorial.” 


HON. MAJOR CHARLES COWELL, T.D. 


Appointed Lance-Sergeant, August 7, 1874; appointed Assistant or 
Acting Quartermaster, May 22, 1875; appointed Hon. Lieutenant and 
Quartermaster, May 28, rgor, in recognition of arduous work in connection 
with the sending out of the S. African contingents; granted Territorial 
Decoration, April 2, 1909; granted hon, rank of Major after course 
at Lichfield in April 1910; retired, 1911. 


0. C.M.G. 


FIELD-MARSHAL LORD METHUEN, G.C.B., G.C.V 


CHAPTER II 
“* IN ACTION ”’ 


Memories of over twenty years ago revive. Faintly 
there come pictures of monotonous veldt-leagues 
of sand and mimosa, relieved only by occasional 
rugged kopjes ; of weary night marches, when riders 
nodded and lurched in the saddle, and when they 
halted to give jaded beasts a rest, even fell asleep on 
the track; of the discomforts of sand and rain 
storms, of hunger and thirst. Still more vivid 
are the memories of the smiling valleys and shady 
orange groves of Africa; of the splendid exhilara- 
tion of the charge or the chase, with “ Brother Boer ” 
as quarry ; the cheery comradeship round the camp 
fire; the buoyancy and joze de vivre in the open. 
For, after all, it is the pleasant side of campaigning 
that remains freshest in the memory—the mirage 
rather than the desert ; the soft beauty of the star- 
light night rather than the hard “ scrapping ” of a 
gruelling day; the commandeered chicken and 
vegetables, not “ bully ” and tough biscuit. Boldly 
on horizon’s memory stands out the figure of the 
commander of the 1st British Division, Lord 
Methuen, under whom most of the Yeomen of 
Northumberland and Durham had the honour of 
serving. ‘There was surely no General at that time 
more fortunate than Lord Methuen in the respect 
and affection he inspired among his followers of 
all ranks. One can see him still on a peaceful morn- 
ing, striding at the head of his column, never riding 
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when walking would do as well, alert for every 
emergency. Then there comes a vision of the man 
in action, galloping hot after the dust cloud that 
signals and yet hides a Boer commando, as enthusi- 
astic in the chase as his youngest trooper. The 
scene changes, and one sees him up to the waist in a 
drift where a gun has stuck, coolly hauling and 
pushing and encouraging men and horses, while all 
the time bullets are churning the water and a devil’s 
chorus of rifles, Maxims, pom-poms, and heavier 
pieces fills the air. And, again, one has a picture of 
the General at the close of the day, his tall form now 
bent over wounded men, to whom he drops a word 
of comfort or cheer; then passing erect down 
the lines among troops who appreciated his kindly 
inquiries for their welfare all the more because they 
knew he had shared with them to the full the “ ups 
and downs ”’ of the trek. 

Such was the leader with whose fortunes the first 
two companies of the Northumberland and Durham 
contingent of the Imperial Yeomanry (“ A” and 
“B,” as they were familiarly known) became 
associated when they went out to South Africa. 
Captain Bates, who had served for twelve years with 
the 1st Dragoon Guards and was on the Reserve of 
Officers when the war broke out, was given command 
of “ A ” Company, and it need scarcely be said how 
well he justified the selection, for there is no better 
known and more respected officer in the north than 
the Brigadier-General Sir Loftus Bates of to-day. 
With him in the company were the following 
officers: Lieutenants G. Savile Clayton, Robin 
Grey, H. G. C. Carr-Ellison, and Miles R. C. Back- 
house, and Surgeon-Captain P. Davidson. In com- 
mand of “ B ’”’ Company was placed Captain J. C. 
Ker-Fox, and other officers were Lieutenants G. A. 
Dodd, E. H. Place, W. A. Powell, Wilson, and 
Chrisp, with Lieutenant E. Vaux commanding 
the Maxim Gun Section. These two companies, 
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numbered 14th and 15th sr ectively, along with 
the 13th (Shropshire) and the 16th (Worcester- 
shire) companies formed the 5th Battalion Imperial 
Yeomanry, under the command of Lieut.-Colonel 
— Sir) F. C. Meyrick, Bart., of Apley Castle, 

hropshire. Colonel Meyrick was a former officer 
of the 15th (the King’s) Hussars, and closely associ- 
ated by marriage with an old Northumbrian family, 
the Creswells of Creswell. The third company 
formed in Newcastle, and afterwards numbered the 
55th, became part of the 14th Battalion Imperial 
Yeomanry. It was commanded by Captain W. L. 
Roden, with whom were Lieutenants F. J. Mitchell, 
E. A. Cunninghame, J. B. Cunliffe, E. H. Jarvis, and 
Lord Kesteven. 

To follow the north-country contingents, how- 
ever, in all their experiences is impossible now. 
Mr. Karl B. Spurgin, who served with the 14th 
Company, has given a full account of the adventures 
that befel the 5th Battalion in 1900 and Igor in his 
interesting book, On Active Service with the Northum- 
berland and Durham Yeomen. Here we can but 
touch briefly on some of the principal engagements 
in which the Yeomanry fought, indicating the manner 
of life they led, and the admittedly splendid service 
they rendered to their country and Its cause. The 
enthusiasm which marked the “send-off” from 
Newcastle of the first two companies on the opening 
day of February 1900 will be remembered by many 
readers. It was only excelled by the greeting when 
they returned on June 11, 1901, literally “‘ the heroes 
of a hundred fights.” A thrill of pride ran through 
Northumberland and Durham when the Yeomen in 
their baptism of fire acquitted themselves like 
veterans. This was at Rooidam, in the Orange Free 
State, on the 4th and 5th of May 1900, when the 
way was cleared for General Hunter’s advance to 
Fourteen Streams. Led by Colonel Meyrick, a 
small force, consisting for the most part of Northum- 
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berland Yeomanry, was sent out from Windsorton, 
on May 4, to reconnoitre the district. They were 
not long in coming in contact with the enemy, who 
were in such superior numbers as to give them a very 
lively “ first encounter.” A withdrawal was neces- 
sary, which was carried out steadily under cover of 
Vaux’s Maxim guns, until a useful defensive position 
was found on some friendly kopjes. The Boers 
brought two guns to bear upon this position, but 
failed to shift the defenders, who, having ascertained 
the strength of the enemy, promptly sent the desired 
information to General Hunter. The result was 
that his column came up during the night, and at 
daybreak was able to move against the Boers, who 
by this time were very strongly posted. The action 
soon became general. After several hours of long- 
range fighting, the Welsh and Royal Fusiliers gradu- 
ally drew near the enemy in the centre while the 
Northumberland Yeomanry worked round their 
right flank. Word came me leach to charge, and the 
Welshmen and “ Royals ” got home amongst some 
of the Boers with the bayonet. But the majority of 
them did not wait. With the infantry charging and 
the Yeomanry menacing their retreat, they made a 
hasty flight. Here was the mounted men’s oppor- 
tunity. “‘ Now, Northumberlands, I want you to the 
front. Follow me!’ shouted Colonel Meyrick, as 
he saw the Boers waver and retire. Quickly the men 
were in the saddle, and with many a “ Tally-ho ” they 
hunted the flying enemy, making “ good going ” 
despite rocks and ant-heaps, and inflicting not a few 
casualties before they returned to receive the warm 
commendations of General Hunter. A staff officer, 
who was an eye-witness of the fighting on this 
occasion, wrote afterwards: ‘“ The Imperial Yeo- 
manry are simply splendid fellows, cheery, bright, 
and full of go. I never saw cavalry work as well as 
they did. They are the talk and admiration of 
every one here, and they deserve all the praise they 
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get. They made a brilliant charge after the retreat- 
ing Boers.” 

The first action was not fought, unfortunately, 
without losses in the ranks of the Imperial Yeo- 
manry, Trooper J. G. Bainbridge,! second son of Mr. 
George Bainbridge, of Espley Hall, Morpeth, being 
killed, and Sergeant C. M‘Donald of Sunderland 
and several others wounded. Sergeant M‘Donald, 
indeed, was so badly wounded that he died on the 
following day. 

1 He was killed the day before. 


CHAPTER III 
ON THE HEELS OF DE WET 


A FEW days later the 5th Battalion joined Lord 
Methuen’s column at Boshof, becoming part of the 
ist Brigade of Yeomanry, under the command of 
Lord Chesham. There was no better fighting, 
marching column in the whole of the British Army ; 
in the year these two Northumberland and Durham 
companies spent with it, in company, amongst others, 
with the rst Battalion Northumberland Fusiliers 
“The Fighting Fifth”) and the famous 4th 
attery R.F.A., they trekked over 3000 miles. Not 
a little of that distance was covered in pursuit of the 
el De Wet, whom Lord Methuen was distinctly 
unfortunate in not capturing on several occasions. 
First touch was obtained with the notorious Boer 
General, so far as our north-country troops were 
concerned, on June 11, 1900, at Rhenoster, in the 
Free State, where he had blown up the railway and 
destroyed two trains containing winter clothing and 
mails for the forces in the Transvaal. He occupied 
the Rhenoster kopjes with a strong force, and the 
river ran so deep at their base that it was impossible 
to get our artillery and infantry across. It devolved 
upon the Yeomanry, therefore, to try outflanking 
operations. Mr. Spurgin gives a vivid description 
of the hard ride of the Northumberlands on this 
occasion. 
“‘ Our regiment,’ he writes, “ under Lord Ches- 
ham, trotted out upon the open veldt, with the Boer 
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cordite gun playing on us from a kopje on the right. 
We could see the puff of whitish smoke followed b 
a flash, then came the report followed by the pear 
of the shell. We turned in our saddles to see where 
the shell burst, a little cloud of sand would rise in 
a shower, and on we went again. About twenty men 
came down with horses on top, the ground being 
fearfully rough—in places, a perfect network of 
holes completely concealed by the long rank grass. 
We sat well down in the saddle and rode wide apart, 
the shells bursting in between us. One horse was 
struck by a piece of shell, then another, and yet 
another one came down badly hit, then struggled up 
and gamely tried to gallop on, but in vain. ‘The poor 
brute stood and shrieked in agony; his rider on 
his revolver and shot him, following us on foot. 

“Lord Chesham’s horse fell and rolled on him. 
His black servant, dashing up, gave him his own 
mount, jumping on to the one which had fallen. I 
was riding to the right of him, and heard him telling 
one of our fellows not to duck his head as a shell 
screamed over us. The man replied he could not 
help it, as the ‘ confounded thing passed so deuced 
near my head.’ We galloped on and crossed the 
Rhenoster Spruit—a terrible place to get stuck in, 
the banks being both steep and slippery. We 
struggled over, and rushed through gaps 1n a barbed- 
wire fence, the shells screaming round us faster than 
ever aS we once more opened well out. All the 
regiment with the exception of our squadron halted 
and dismounted, seizing a ridge and opening fire on 
the Boers, who were now within rifle range. 

‘* Captain Bates led us on at a gallop, still working 
well around the left flank, and heading for some 
stone and Kafhr kraals on the crest of a hill in front. 
We got within about 600 yards of our destination, 
when we were assailed by a volley from the kraals, 
which the Boers were holding in force. The 
bullets whistled and pinged around us. Without a 
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waver we — spurs to our jaded horses and rode 
straight on, cheering and shouting as we galloped ; 
some of our fellows whipped out their revolvers and 
blazed away as we got nearer. We could distinctly 
hear the enemy shouting out orders in Dutch ; then 
they rushed from their cover and retreated in hot 
haste. Dashing up, we carried the position and 
kept our horses well under cover behind the kraals, 
and opened fire. The Boers, well concealed about 
800 yards away amongst bushes and scrub, renewed 
the contest. 

“* Meanwhile, their artillery gunners evidently had 
watched our movements, for they opened fire on us 
with a pom-pom, and the nasty little one-pound shells, 
whistling and screeching past, struck the ground all 
around the led horses. Rifle-bullets were cracking 
around our heads continually, and altogether the 
music was exceedingly lively. Soon shells began to 
strike the kraals, dry mud flying in all directions. 
Discovering now that it was better in the open we 
made a move ; four horses were speedily shot down, 
and an officer’s charger and three troop horses, mad 
with fear, broke away and bolted to the Boer lines and 
were never seen again. For nearly an hour we held 
the ground by ourselves. At the end of that time 
the Worcester and Shropshire Yeomanry came to our 
assistance, followed by the Maxim gun, which 
speedily opened out, drawing the fire of the Boer 
guns. We had for a long time expected our artille 
to be able to locate the confounded Boer gun, whic 
kept spitting shrapnel at us all the afternoon; but 
no, the pom-pom rattled away incessantly. At last, 
however, to our intense satisfaction, the British guns 
succeeded in finding the range, the result being that 
the enemy’s fire was completely silenced. Gradually 
their rifle fire died away, and we had time to look to 
our wounded. ‘Trooper Foley, of the 14th Squadron, 
had a marvellous escape from death. He had his 
rifle raised to fire when a bullet struck the weapon, 
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ran down, twisting the barrel and breaking the stock, 
glanced off, and entered his thigh. 

“‘ Returning to our horses we passed down the 
slope, cantered through some scrub, and reached 
what had been the enemy’s laager. What a sight 
met our gaze! A few of their horses were left 
behind, some wounded, others ‘ on their last legs ’ ; 
cocks and hens were strutting about, but not for long ; 
hen-coops, biscuit, jam, and meat-tins were strewn 
about. We trotted through the debris and came in 
sight of some hospital tents in a hollow. They were 
occupied by the 4th Derby Militia, who had been 
captured by De Wet when he wrecked the trains. 
These fellows were simply delighted to see us, and 
could not do enough to show us how pleased they 
really felt. We did not remain many minutes, but 
pushed on again, following up the enemy, who were 
in full retreat. Reaching the railway, we could 
see the dust rising miles away—De Wet the wary 
was trekking. We marched into camp and had 
a square meal, and a tot of rum to wash it down, 
having had nothing to eat or drink all day except 
a hard biscuit and the warm water our bottles 
contained.”’ 

This was but one of many simular strenuous days 
and nights spent on the heels of De Wet, who, making 
admirable use of his unrivalled knowledge of the 
terrain, fought numerous stubborn rear-guard actions 
in positions that tested the capacity of our troops 
to the utmost. At Tygersfontein, on August 7, a 
bayonet charge by the Scots and Welsh Fusiliers was 
necessary to shift him from the rock-strewn kopjes 
that towered on each side of the road along which his 
convoy had passed, and which the pursuers had to 
follow. In the hot work which the Yeomanry had 
on this occasion Captain Bates had his horse shot 
dead under him, and Colonel Meyrick was wounded 
in the ankle. A veldt fire added to the difficulties, 
and incidentally led to a characteristic display of 
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dash and gallantry on the part of Captain Vaux and 
his merry men of the Maxim Gun Section. With 
the Boers in full retreat, and the ground in some 
ee too rough for the horses to negotiate, the 

eomen shouldered the guns forward and even 
dashed through the fire with them to open on the 
flying enemy. 

In nine days, including one day’s halt, Lord 
Methuen’s column covered 198 miles and fought four 
stand-up engagements, unfortunately without the 
result desired. ‘The General’s instructions when he 
left Potchefstroom on August 6 were to allow De 
Wet to cross the Vaal River and then to follow in his 
‘gored up north, never allowing him any rest until 

e was to be finally stopped by a column which was 
to be in position for the purpose at the crossings of 
the han eteees Range—Magato Pass and Oliphant’s 
Nek. Lord Methuen carried out his part of the 
programme to the letter, though it meant working 
men and horses almost to a standstill. His dis- 
appointment and disgust, and that of his followers, can 
well be imagined, therefore, when they found that 
De Wet had safely crossed ; that for some inscrut- 
able reason the Magato Pass and Oliphant’s Nek 
were not held as expected. Had these positions been 
occupied, De Wet would have been flung back into 
the arms of his pursuers and nothing could have 
averted his capture. Officers and men sat in their 
saddles that day and cursed the folly that had wasted 
their efforts. And well they might, considering the 
following march table : 

August 6.—Lord Methuen’s Division left Potchef- 
stroom in the direction of Scandinavian Drift, and 
marched 22 miles. 

August 7.—Action at Tygersfontein (17 wounded), 
captured five waggons. Marched ro miles. 

August 8.—Halt. 

August 9.—Action at Buffleshoek (4 killed, 6 
wounded), captured 5 waggons. Marched 2 miles. 
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August 10.—Shelled De Wet crossing the Gats- 
rand. Marched 25 miles. 

August 11.—Arrived at Frederikstad. Marched 
23 miles. 

August 12—Marched 3 a.M. Drove De Wet on. 
In action 4 hours. Captured 1 gun, 2 ammunition 
waggons, and 5 others. Released 60 prisoners. 
Marched 30 miles. 

August 13.—Marched 3 a.m. Distance covered, 
26 miles. 

August 14.—Marched 1 A.M. to within 6 miles of 
Magato Pass. De Wet crossed over Oliphant’s 
Nek, which was not held, and his light baggage 
crossed over the Magato Pass. Distance covered, 
27 miles. 


CHAPTER IV 
IN THE TRANSVAAL 


Moke heartening enterprises followed in the Trans- 
vaal, where the Northumberland Yeomanry had man 
a sharp encounter with that hardy old Boer General, 
Delarey, and his men. An incident which added 
to their credit was the capture of a gun on September 
19, 1900. The 14th Company were the advance 
screen to the column that day, and when topping a 
ridge they came upon a welcome sight. Away in the 
hollow, in quite open country, was a Boer convoy, 
surprised into confusion. Some waggons were still 
outspanned ; others were in precipitate flight ; while 
mounted Boers were to be seen riding in all directions. 
Particularly noticeable was a big gun which was being 
drawn at a gallop by a team of mules—here was a 
prize worth racing for ! 

Taking in the situation at a glance, Captain Bates 
gave his orders—“‘ Extend!” “ Gallop!” After 
the gun they went, undeterred by the Boers, who 
flung themselves from their saddles and took snap 
shots at the oncoming Yeomen. The mules were 
lashed to further effort, but it was of no avail. Two 
of the gunners were hit, a couple of the straining 
animals were also “ winged,” and others of the team 
came to the ground with them. The gun was ours. 
It proved to be a 15-pounder captured by the Boers 
from the British at Colenso. One of the enemy (a 
German) was killed across the gun, fighting pluckily 
to the last. This was not the only prize. Con- 
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tinuing the chase, Captain Bates and his men got 
aemierr also of a Maxim gun, which had originally 

elonged to the ill-fated Jameson Expedition. They 
captured, too, about thirty prisoners, twenty-four 
waggons laden with supplies, and several hundred 
cattle, sheep, and goats. 

Another “ affair,’’ of a somewhat similar nature, 
in which the sth Regiment took a prominent hand, 
occurred on November g, 1900. While the rest of 
the column slept, Colonel Meyrick, with a hundred 
men, moved out of camp during the night, and at 
daybreak was in occupation of a low ridge, fifteen 
miles away, ready to work in conjunction with Lord 
Methuen’s main force. The sun had not risen very 
high before a large party of Boers of General 
Lemmer’s commando galloped into view, flying 
before Lord Methuen’s guns. Little thought they 
had of what was awaiting them. At a signal from 
Colonel Meyrick, the Yeomen mounted and, follow- 
ing him and Captain Bates down the slope, charged 
straight for the now confused mass of enemy, 
horsemen, and vehicles. An exciting mélée suc- 
ceeded, in which Britons and Boers were mixed 
together, often in hand-to-hand struggles. So close 
was the scrimmage, indeed, that 1t was impossible 
to get the ever-ready Maxims to work. From the 
other side, mounted Bushmen, detached also by 
Lord Methuen, galloped over to take a hand in a 
fight which resulted in the Boers being put completely 
to rout and in the loss to them of a considerable 
number of men, horses, and material. Among the 
captures was a beautiful white horse, which Captain 
Bates christened “‘ Lemmer ” in memory of the fight, 
and subsequently brought to England. 

An even more successful haul, as the result of a 
surprise night-march, was the capture of the whole 
of Commandant Celliers’s convoy : 80 Cape carts and 
waggons, 54 prisoners, 1300 cattle, and 5000 sheep. 
The Boers made a determined effort to retrieve this 
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disaster on the following day, and one of the stiffest 
fights in which the Yeomanry were engaged took 
place at Hartebeestfontein. Hampered by the 
captured stock, they did well to beat off the strong 
enemy force opposed to them. Casualties were 
heavy on both sides. Our losses were 3 officers and 
13 men killed, and 3 officers and 30 men wounded. 
Lieutenant Wilson, of the 15th Company, a very 
gallant and popular officer—son of the late Sir 
Samuel Wilson, for some time M.P. for Portsmouth 
and tenant of Hughenden—was so severely wounded 
that he died shortly afterwards; and Trooper 
Hebeler, of the 14th Company, was killed. Sergeant 
Adam Scott, who acted throughout as galloper to 
Colonel Meyrick, had his mare—one of the few 
English horses left by this time—shot under him 
during the fight. Sergeant Scott was one of several 
Northumberlands to win the Distinguished Conduct 
Medal, among others being Trooper C. M. Atkinson, 
Trooper F. J. Downey, and Trooper S. E. J. Lee. 
Again, Trooper Atkinson, an Irishman, popularly 
known as “ Limerick,’ gave a fine Sledion of 
characteristic pluck at ‘Truerfontein, where a convoy 
was attacked just as it was moving off. He was 
lying in a mule-waggon, stiff and sore from a wound 
received a few days before at Doornbult, when the 
fight commenced. As the shells dropped around 
the waggons the Kafhr drivers took fright and, jump- 
ing from their boxes, bolted for cover. ‘ Limerick,” 
seeing the vehicle in which he was lying was likely to 
be captured, weak as he was, bravely crawled on to 
the box and, seizing the reins, drove mules and 
waggon out of the firing line. Trooper Downey won 
his D.C.M. in a hazardous night enterprise, in which 
he carried despatches from one column to another. 
In their marchings and counter-marchings, as 
the months went by, there were few parts of the 
Western Transvaal which the Yeomanry of the 
northern counties did not visit, and, indeed, fight 
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over, for their “ scrapping ” was of a more or less 
continuous character. General engagements were 
few compared with the rear and advance guard 
actions and the affairs of outposts in which the 
mounted men were kept busy. The Boers, expert 
in guerilla tactics, well mounted, knowing every inch 
of the country, but lacking our numbers and guns, 
knew exactly the game to play. It paid them better 
generally to harass a column, picking off men here 
and there, rather than stand and fight. And when 
they did concentrate for any sudden attack upon a 
comparatively weak British force, if the tide of 
battle went against them, they were just as quick in 
scattering to the four winds, to meet again at a set 
rendezvous. 

This illustrates the main difficulty with which 
our forces had to contend, and explains also why the 
campaign dragged on to so great a length. Much 
effort was wasted—necessarily wasted—over com- 
paratively small bodies of the enemy ; and yet it was 
necessary, because there was always the danger of 
surprise to be guarded against—the pounce of a 
rapidly effected combination of commandoes, per- 
haps on a column strung out with its transport for 
several miles. Occurrences of this sort are writ 
large over the history of the South African War, and 
those who know the conditions under which it was 
fought are slow to blame British officers and men who 
suffered in the disasters which sometimes occurred. 

Thus a sudden night attack robbed the 14th 
Company of its trusted leader. In the camp of the 
column at Steenbokspan, on the night of March 31, 
1go1, all was quiet. Some of the men had “turned 
in”’ to their blankets ; others were sitting around the 
fires, enjoying that last pipe which was additionally 
sweet on the veldt. Suddenly the “ klip-klop ” of 
Mausers broke the stillness, followed by the sharper 
reports of the rifles of our pickets. Bullets whistled 
along the lines, finding billets in some of the horses 
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and driving others frantic with fear. For a moment 
all was confusion. But it was only for a moment. 
Officers quickly got the men together, and while 
some stood to the horses and extinguished the fires, 
others doubled out to the assistance of their comrades 
of the outposts, guided by the flashes of the Boer 
rifles. The enemy had crept through the long brown 
grass, right between the pickets, to fire into the camp. 
It was while leading his men out of the lines that 
Captain Bates fell, shot through both thighs. The 
Boers were driven off, but not before they had 
“‘ lifted ’’ some cattle, which, however, were recovered 
the next day. 

Captain Bates’s wound was sufficiently severe to 
necessitate his being invalided home, and a few days 
later Colonel Meyrick was also incapacitated, he 
having the misfortune to break his collar bone 
through his horse putting its foot into a hole and 
falling with him. It was a sorry experience for the 
battalion to part with these two officers, but they 
were not long in following them home. The new 
Yeomanry had arrived by this time to relieve them, 
and after a trek or two more, they entrained on May 
14, 1901, at Mafeking, en route for England, consider- 
ably less in numbers than when they set out on their 
expedition, but still fortunate in their remaining 
strength after all they had been through. Lord 
Methuen came to the station to bid them farewell, 
and in the exuberance of their feelings these Yeomen 
carried the General, who had led them for so man 
months and whom they idolised, shoulder high 
along the platform. Lord Methuen was too much 
touched by this demonstration of loyalty and affec- 
tion to be able to address the departing troops, but 
in a Divisional Order he expressed his heartfelt 
gratitude for the splendid service his mounted men 
had performed for their country. ‘“‘ Their courage,” 
the Order stated, ‘‘ has been undeniable, and there 
has been an entire absence of any discontent. The 
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ENCOUNTERS WITH DELAREY 


Lorp METHUEN’s hope that the good name gained by 
the old regiments of Yeomanry would be maintained 
by the new drafts was not disappointed. If their 
drill and horsemanship left something to be desired 
when they entered the field, it was not long before 
they profited by experience in war’s rough effective 
shoel and became useful troops. They were 
proved in many a stiff fight in the Western Transvaal, 
where, instead of the original two companies of 
Northumberland and Durham Yeomanry, there 
were now four employed—the new 14th and 15th 
Companies, and the 1ooth and rorst, all in the 5th 
Battalion, commanded by Lieut.-Colonel W. C. 
Anderson, D.S.O. 

Typical of several heavy engagements in which 
these companies took part was that at Rhenoster- 
fontein on September 5, 1901. Lord Methuen was 
returning to his base at Mafeking, after having, in 
conjunction with columns commanded by General 
Featherstonhaugh and Colonel Von Donop, swept 
the country between there and Taungs and back 
again, via Klerksdorp, when he was attacked by 
the commandoes of Von Tonder, Liebenberg, and 
Lemmer, which had concentrated under the com- 
mand of Delarey, and numbered nearly a thousand 
fighting men. Lord Methuen’s force was weak by 
comparison, and, moreover, was hampered by its 
numerous hauls of waggons and stock, not to mention 
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Boer prisoners. Two days before, Von Tonder’s 
laager had been captured. Thus Delarey had 
chosen well both the time and place of his attack. 
The beautiful Groot Marico Valley contracts into a 
narrow neck at Rhenosterfontein, and here, on the 
slopes of the hills, sheltered by rocks, trees, and 
bushes, the Boer General had posted the major 
portion of his force, entirely commanding the road 
along which the long-strung British column must 
pass. A number of the enemy were actually on the 
road, hidden in one of its dips, where they awaited 
the advance screen of our column. The rotst 
Company, commanded by Lieutenant G. McB. 
Skirving, were “feeling the way” that morning, 
and in the thickly wooded country found it difficult 
—indeed in some cases impossible—to extend and 
keep in touch with each other. So, though they 
knew there were Boers in the neighbourhood, they 
had not located them before volleys were being 
poured into the thin line at short range and several 
saddles had been emptied. Even then there were no 
Boers to be seen, save a few venturesome spirits who 
rose from their hiding-places to view the effect of 
their fire, and just as promptly dropped into shelter 
again, to renew their destructive efforts, giving the 
Io1st a hot time. Bullets whistled around them on 
all sides. All the Chinese crackers in the world 
apparently were being let off at the same time, such 
were the blare and crackle created by the impact 
of explosive bullets on the trees. Notwithstanding 
their losses, the advance troops, taking all the cover 
available, held their ground until the supports 
arrived, though so completely were the Boers hidden 
that even then it was difficult to return an effective 
fire. The attack thus commenced in the front of 
the column spread to the flanks and the rear, but 
such a determined defence was offered, and so well 
were the guns employed, that the enemy was eventu- 
ally driven off, though he continued to harass the 
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column right into Zeerust. The Yeomanry lost 
14 killed and 32 wounded that day, among the latter 
being Lieutenant Skirving, a valuable officer who 
had served in Strathcona’s Horse before receiving his 
commission in the Imperial Yeomanry, who was shot 
through the neck, and unfortunately succumbed to 
his wounds. Among the wounded also was Sergt.- 
Major H. Huggins, who was one of Captain Vaux’s 
Maxim Gun Section, and remained on with the new 
Yeomanry. When most of his men were out of 
action, and he himself wounded, he continued to 
manipulate his gun, doing such gallant work with the 
advance troops that he was afterwards awarded the 
Distinguished Conduct Medal. Also. mentioned in 
Lord Kitchener’s despatches for gallantry on this 
occasion were Lieutenant H. de L. N. Harrop, 
Lieutenant Skirving, Trooper T. W. Brown, who 
was killed while taking water to a wounded man, 
when wounded himself, and Trooper T. C. Grant 
(promoted corporal). The Boers by no means 
escaped free of casualties. They had 16 killed (7 by 
one shell) and 17 wounded, cncluding Commandant 
L. A. S. Lemmer. 

At Devondale, on September 16, another action 
was fought in which Sergeant Hankins, Sergeant 
A. E. Savage, and Troopers J. W. Appleby and 
Brodie distinguished themselves and were mentioned 
in despatches for gallantry. Even more desperate 
than the affair at Rhenosterfontein was the Klein- 
fontein engagement on October 24. Colonel Von 
Donop’s column, of which the Northumberland 
Yeomanry at this time formed part, was moving 
on Zeerust from the east when it was attacked at 
Kleinfontein, near the Great Marico River, by com- 
mandoes under Delarey and Kemp, who came 
through the thick bush with great determination, 
and were only repelled after severe fighting. They 
left 40 dead on the field, including Commandant 
Ouisterhuysen. Second Lieutenant H. N. Hill, 4th 
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Battery R.F.A., who had served as a trooper with 
the 14th Company Imperial Yeomanry, Lieutenant 
C. O. Caird (5th Imperial Yeomanry), and 26 of our 
men were killed, and 5 officers and 50 men wounded. 
To use the words of Lord Kitchener’s report, “ all 
ranks behaved with great gallantry.” As an illustra- 
tion of the tenseness of the fighting and the bravery 
displayed, it may be mentioned that of the drivers and 
gunners of a section of the 4th Battery R.F.A., and 
20 men of the rst Northumberland Fusiliers forming 
the escort, 37 were killed or wounded. Lieutenant 
Hill was subsequently mentioned in despatches for 
‘very marked gallantry,” and others whose gallant 
work received mention were Captain G. D. Laing 
(Medical Officer), Lieutenant S. Baldwin, Sergeant 
E. Howse, Corporal W. Crone (promoted sergeant), 
and Trooper V. Hale (promoted corporal), all of the 
5th Imperial Yeomanry. 

Considering the activity of the Boers, there were 
at this time, and, indeed, for a considerable time 
afterwards, too few British troops in this part of the 
country to provide safety and security. Delarey 
was a daring and resourceful leader, ever on the 
watch for the opportunity of dealing sudden blows. 
On February 7, 1902, we surprised and captured the 
laager of Potgieter, one of his commandants. On 
the 25th of the same month Delarey retorted with 
a much bigger coup at our expense. An at 
convoy from Von Donop’s column at Wolmaranstad, 
which was returning to Klerksdorp, under the escort 
of two companies of Northumberland Fusiliers and 
280 men of the 5th Imperial Yeomanry, with two 
15-pounders and one pom-pom, was fiercely attacked 
ten miles out by a force of 1500 Boers under 
Delarey. The convoy was a very large one, and had 
just commenced the trek home in the darkness of the 
early morning, when the Boers opened fire from con- 
cealed sere With the waggons spread out in 
a long line, the native drivers ‘‘ hoik, hoiking ”’ their 
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teams in order, and with vanguard separated from 
the rear by a very considerable distance, the escort 
was surprised in an awkward position. The best 
disposition possible, however, was made for defence, 
and despite the difficulty of locating the enemy in the 
darkness, the guns were used with such good effect 
that the first attack was repulsed. A second time 
the Boers came on, fighting with great determination, 
and again they were driven back. The third assault 
was Aclivered: simultaneously from various points, 
the column being called upon to defend itself on the 
front, left flank, and rear. The “ Fighting Fifth” 
upheld their reputation magnificently, returning the 
Boer fire with cool steadiness, and the Yeomanry 
maintained their position. They kept the enemy at 
bay for three hours, but the odds, to which the 
stampeding of maddened horses, mules, and oxen 
added tremendously, were so heavy against them 
that the convoy was ultimately overpowered and the 
survivors of the escort, who had sustained serious 
losses, taken prisoner. 

Captain Backhouse, who was severely wounded in 
the course of the fighting, gives this account of it in 
his diary: “On the 25th of February,” he writes, 
‘‘we marched at 4.30 A.M., and were attacked just 
before daylight by a body of Boers in the bush. 
The advance screen of the ro1st caught it very hot. 
We beat this attack off, after a lot of fighting and not 
many casualties, except in the screen. The waggons 
had meanwhile been parked in the rear. As the 
whole thing seemed over, the waggons started on. 
A large body of Boers then came up on the left 
flank, working towards the rear. I was told to collect 
some men to reinforce the rear-guard, which was the 
15th Company. I could only collect a few, as every- 
one was scattered, and with them I went back to the 
left rear and joined the infantry. The Boers then 
rushed the rear-guard, and we retired to the bush 
where the firing first started. I was very soon hit, 
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bullets coming from my rear. Boers came up from 
behind us as we faced the rear, cutting off the convoy, 
which must have been two or three miles ahead by 
this time.” Captain Backhouse adds that the Boers, 
who were under Delarey and Kemp, treated the 
wounded very well, sending them into Klerksdorp 
as soon as possible. 

Some of the British prisoners, however, but for 
the interference of Delarey, would have been com- 
pelled to march naked under a blazing sun. Sergeant 
Norman Cowell (son of Major Charles Cowell), 
who served with the 15th Company (and also, it 
may be said, in the Great War), tells of the old Boer 
General’s act of humanity in a letter he wrote home 
after being captured and released. One of his 
officers (Lieutenant Spencer, formerly of the 55th 
Company), he mentions, refused to surrender, 
whereupon three Boers rushed at him, and one of 
oa smashed two of his ribs with the butt-end of a 
rifle. 

Some of the prisoners, after handing over their 
rifles, set out for Klerksdorp, but they had not 
travelled far when Boers came galloping up and 
took everything from them, leaving them naked on 
the veldt. In this condition they were marched > 
in front of Delarey, who, Sergeant Cowell states, 
“* kicked up a fearful row with his officers for allow- 
ing the Boers to strip us, and gave us some old 
clothing to protect us from the sun. He gave me 
a good army ‘warm,’ but I was trouserless and 
bootless, and as I walked through the enemy’s lines 
I picked up a piece of cloth and wrapped it round 
my waist.’’ In much the same condition were the 
remainder of the Yeomen, who, instead of being 
allowed to go into Klerksdorp, were compelled before 
they were released to make a long trek to Kraaipan, 
where they arrived three days later in a weak, 
exhausted state. 

For his skilful command of the rear-guard in this 
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action Captain A. L. Phillips (sth Imperial Yeomanry) 


was mentioned in despatches. Also mentioned for 
gallantry were Troopers J. W. Taylor and Gromadski, 
both of whom were promoted corporals; and 
Corporal Metcalfe, who was advanced to the rank 
of sergeant. 

This was the 5th Battalion’s only reverse, and 
inasmuch as Lord Kitchener spoke afterwards of 
‘all the troops fighting gallantly for three hours,” 
it did not stand in any way to their discredit. They 
remained, with other Yeomen of Northumberland 
and Durham, to take useful part in the great “‘ drives ” 
for which the blockhouse lines were built, and which 
ultimately brought the Boer leaders to the peace con- 
ference and led to the signing of the Treaty of 
Vereeniging in May 1902. 
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CHAPTER VI 
HOME AGAIN—THE REGIMENTAL CAMPS 


Ir the standard of the Northumberland Hussars 
from the point of view of efficiency was creditable 
before the South African War, it was higher still 
of course after the campaign. The long struggle 
with the Boers taught many lessons from which 
the British Army generally has profited. The very 
fact that so many thousands of men had had actual 
experience in the field—had been face to face with 
the grim realities of war—of necessity had its effect 
on the different units, helping to make them, as a 
fighting machine, for its size, unequalled in the 
world. 

The members of old-established units of the 
citizen army—Yeomanry and Volunteers—who went 
overseas not only gave valuable service in the field 
but also at home after the war, in providing a rich 
leaven of experienced practical men for the local 
forces. ‘There were, too, many officers and men who 
had not hitherto been associated with home regiments, 
but who had gained a sufficient liking for soldiering 
in South Africa to induce them to join now. The 
Northumberland Hussars, along with other corps, 
benefited accordingly. 

The effect of the war was seen, too, in the char- 
acter of the annual trainings, which were extended 
from eight to sixteen days. The Yeomanry, who had 
always done their training on the Newcastle Town 
Moor and been billeted in the city, sought fresh 
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fields, where there was a greater space for manceuvre, 
and exchanged billets for the open camp. The camp 
was held each year from 1900 to 1904 at Rothbury. 

Colonel Cookson retained command until the 
spring of 1905, when he was succeeded by Lieut.- 

olonel C. L. Bates, D.S.O. Colonel Bates joined 
the regiment in November 1901, when he had re- 
covered from the effects of the wounds he received 
in South Africa, being gazetted with the rank of 
major. He was also promoted to this rank in the 
Reserve of Officers in October 1902, in special 
recognition of his services in the war. His appoint- 
ment to the command of the Northumberland 
Hussars was popular with all ranks, and especially 
with those officers and men who had served with him 
in South Africa, and who knew how thoroughly 
fitted he was for the position. In his charge the 
regiment achieved a high level of soldierly merit that 
was frequently warmly commented upon by inspect- 
ing officers. 

The camp of 1906, which, like that of 1905, was 
held at Walwick Grange, near Fourstones, was 
notable by reason of the extensive manceuvres 
carried out in conjunction with two squadrons of the 
18th Hussars, the 35th and 55th Batteries Royal 
Field Artillery, and the Yorkshire Dragoons and East 
Riding Imperial Yeomanry. On historic ground, 
still bearing outward and visible signs of the occupa- 
tion of the Roman legions, mimic battles were fought 
for several days, under the watchful eyes of Lieut.- 
General Sir Leslie Rundle, K.C.B., D.S.O., Com- 
mander -in- Chief, Northern Command; Major- 
General Sir Robt. Baden-Powell, Chief Inspector 
of Cavalry ; and Colonel Bewicke-Copley, Chief-of- 
Staff, Northern Command. These distinguished 
officers were greatly pleased with the work done, and 
General Rundle, in a message to Colonel Bates, 
expressed his ‘‘ highest appreciation of the way the 
Northumberland Hussars have performed their 
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duties during manceuvres.” That summer the 
regiment provided escorts for the King and Queen 
and the Prince of Wales during their visits to 
Northumberland. 

By this time there had been a change in the 
adjutancy, as well as in the command, of the regi- 
ment. Captain J. Alan le Norris Daniell (11th 
Hussars), who had “ carried on” throughout the 
war, rendering much-appreciated service in the re- 
cruiting and administration at home of the Imperial 
Yeomanry contingents, completed his term as 
adjutant in 1904, and was succeeded by Captain 
W. M. Burrell (rath Royal Lancers), who thus con- 
tinued a family connection with the regiment dating 
back to the time of Colonel Bryan Burrell, who was 
in command from 1871 to 1876. Captain Burrell 
remained as adjutant until 1907, in which year (and 
in 1908) the regimental camp was again held at 
Walwick Grange. Leaving the Regular Army, he 
was commissioned to the Northumberland Hussars, 
and continued to serve with the rank of major. He 
died in 1914, just prior to the embarkation of the 
regiment for France. He was succeeded in the 
adjutancy by Captain Henry Roland Milvain (12th 
Royal Lancers), son of the late Sir Thomas Milvain, 
who held the post until 1912, when he retired, 
subsequently joining the Yeomanry as a major. He 
was followed in turn by Captain Willoughby Arthur 
Kennard (13th Hussars), who was still adjutant when 
the European War broke out. 

With the passing of the old Volunteers and the 
inauguration of the Territorial Force in 1907, the 
Northumberland Hussars became part of the North- 
umbrian Division, under the command of General 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell. ‘“ B.P.” gave close atten- 
tion to the regimental training in 1909, when new 
ground was broken. Assembling at Ingram, the 
Hussars afterwards trekked to Rothbury, and thence 
on—another day’s journey by road—to Ponteland, 
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where the training was completed to the satisfaction 
of the General, who expressed his congratulations on 
the efficiency displayed and the good work accom- 
plished. This was the last camp of Major Lord 
Armstrong, T.D., who retired in June 1g10, after 
twenty-one years’ service. Lord Armstrong suc- 
ceeded Major A. E. Burdon in command of “ C ” 
Squadron in 1900, and in 1903 he became Second- 
in-Command of the regiment—a position in which 
he was followed by Major Viscount Ridley. In 
1902 Lord Armstrong commanded the detachment 
that was sent to the coronation of King Edward VII. 
A feature of these annual camps was the regi- 
mental sports, which were made the occasion not 
only of an attractive display of horsemanship, in 
which keen competition was witnessed, but of social 
gatherings in which friends joined officers and men 
in a pleasurable outing. One of the best of these 
meetings was carried out by the combined acigpree 
sports of the units, already mentioned, which too 
part in the manceuvres of 1906—the Hexham 
manceuvres, as they were officially known. The 
proficiency of the Northumberland Hussars was 
‘aay a y marked on this occasion by the fact that 
ar the larger portion of the prizes went to them. 
Several names come to mind of old non-com- 
missioned officers of the corps who invariably took 
a prominent part in the organisation, and did much 
for the success of, these meetings. R.Q.M.S. R. 
Embleton, Sergt.-Major K. B. Spurgin, Sergeant 
T. Murray, and Sergeant R. Cooke-Jones (all of 
whom served both in the South African War and 
the European War) are some among them. Sergt.- 
Major Spurgin served in France as a major in the 
Canadian Cavalry ; R.Q.M.S. Embleton, who at one 
time was secretary both for the sports and the regi- 
mental club, which was formed at the Riding School, 
Newcastle, gained a captaincy and an M.C. in the 
Northumbrian Divisional Train, R.A.S.C.; Sergeant 
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Cooke-Jones won a commission while serving with 
the Hussars at the Front in 1914. Sergeant H. 
Irwin was another non-commissioned ices who 
did good work in the development of the sporting 
and social side of regimental life, and who also 
distinguished himself in the field, gaining a D.C.M. 
and a commission; much to the fore, too, was 
Sergeant W. Sanderson, who was not only a very 
successful competitor in the sports of his own corps, 
but carried off a considerable number of honours in 
military tournaments in various parts of the country. 
Sergeant T. Crawford is still remembered among 
the sergeants of those days; Colonel E. W. R. 
Pinkney, D.S.O., T.D., who commanded the North- . 
umbrian Divisional Train, R.A.S.C., during the 
European War, must not be forgotten; nor the 
late Regtl. Quartermaster -Sergt. J. W. Bell, who 
rendered excellent service to the regiment, particu- 
larly during the Rothbury camping periods; nor 
ROMS. Elliott, who, despite his years, served with 
the Northumberland Hussars at the Front from the 
time they went to France in October 1914 till the 
close of the campaign—a record of service which 
does this fine old soldier infinite credit. 

Two or three more familiar figures in camp must 
be mentioned. Major Charles Cowell, T.D., 
quartermaster for so many years, has already been 
remembered. An officer with still longer service 
in the regiment was the late Lieut. - Colonel 
George Elphick, T.D., who joined as a trooper in 
1871 and succeeded Dr. Glenient Stephenson as 
veterinary officer in 1878. Colonel Elphick did 
valuable work in connection with the provision of 
horses for the three first companies of Yeomanry sent 
to South Africa from Northumberland and Durham, 
and up to the time of his retirement the regiment 
was greatly indebted to him for his skilled services, 
always rendered with the genial courtesy which 
was characteristic of the man. He never missed a 
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training for forty-three years. Though he was sixty- 
five years of age when the late war broke out, Major 
Elphick, as he was then, raised and sean a 
veterinary company for the Northumbrian Terri- 
torial Division, and subsequently acted as Assistant 
Director of Veterinary Services, with the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. 

Matthew Liddell, the talented master of the 
Dismounted Band for many years, is about the 
oldest musician within living memory associated 
with the regimental history. He was followed by 
his equally talented companion in music, Arthur 
Clinton. The next to wield the baton was the 
celebrated John Hall Amers, who occupied the 
position for a number of years. 

Then there was Captain H. G. Amers, T.D., who, 
like his father before him, directed and maintained 
the regimental band at a standard that won for it 
quite a national reputation ; he, when the struggle 
with Germany commenced, threw in his lot with the 
regiment as a combatant officer and served with 
distinction overseas. At one time, it may be recalled 
here, a portion of the band was mounted, under 
the successive leadership and tuition of Bandmasters 
Terence Kelly and William Murray, and _ the 
kettle-drums and banners that were carried are 
still preserved at the Riding School, together with 
the harness. Another interesting relic is a drum- 
major’s staff, bearing the following inscription: 
‘“‘ Presented to Lieut.-Colonel Bell and the officers 
of the Northumberland Yeomanry Cavalry by 
Sir William Ridley Charles Cooke, Bart., of the 
2nd West York Yeomanry Cavalry, and_ late 
Captain 7th Queen’s Own Hussars, August 1865.” 
This staff was wielded for many years in splendid 
style by Drum-Major David Murdoch, who made a 
striking figure as he marched at the head of the Dis- 
mounted Band through the streets of the city on 
ceremonial occasions. Murdoch’s prowess with the 
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staff impressed Sir William Cooke so much when he 
was on a visit to Newcastle that he presented this 
particular specimen, which is now retained among 
the regimental treasures. Swagger is undoubtedly 
a human asset, but your military swagger is your 
only true swagger; even a “ Pacifist’? must have 
his blood stirred if he sees and hears the drummer 
of the Life Guards wielding his drum-sticks and 
rolling forth his challenge beneath high heaven, 
or the pipe-major of the Black Watch defying the 
world to combat. 

We remember also Surgeon-Major A. Brumell, 
T.D., who was a popular officer of the regiment for 
many years, and rendered valuable service during 
the South African recruiting period; his son, 
Captain A. E. V. Brumell, who won the Military 
Cross in France, is still serving. A member at 
one time was Major John Graham, T.D., D.L., 
who joined in June 1876 and served for twelve 
years before he left to take a commission in the 
old 1st Northumberland R.G.A. Major Graham, 
who has pleasant recollections of Field- Marshal 
the Earl of Ypres when he was adjutant of the 
Northumberland Hussars, has had over forty-four 
years’ service with the local Volunteers and Terri- 
torials, and he is still an active member of the 
Northumberland Territorial Force Association. 

Again, we remember the burly figure and genial 
mannerisms of Regtl.-Sergt.-Major R. Bevan, who 
acted as R.S.M.to the 5th Imperial Yeomanry in 
Africa, and who retired on pension in April 1912, to 
be succeeded by S.S.M. (now Captain and Quarter- 
master) A. E. Brooks; Sergt.-Major Burr, who 
never missed a camp for thirty-two years; S.S.M. 
Collier, who had many years’ service in the regiment 
before the South African campaign, was sergeant- 
major in the 4th Imperial Yeomanry in that war, and 
served with the regiment in the Great War until 
transferred to the Royal Air Force; Sergt.-Major 
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Loader, Sergt.-Major T. Ward, of Corbridge, and 


many others, too numerous to mention, who helped 
to forward the interests and increase the efficiency 
and popularity of the Northumberland Hussars. 

he years 1910 and 1911 found the regiment 
under canvas with the rest of the Northumbrian 
Division at Richmond (Yorks) and Haltwhistle, 
these combinations of the various arms of the Service 
providing useful training. Then in 1912 the Yeomen 
were back again at Walwick Grange. This was the 
last camp under the command of Colonel Bates, who 
had the pleasure before he laid down his charge of 
seeing practically every officer and man volunteer 
for service outside the United Kingdom in case of 
national emergency, and the Northumberland Hussars 
thus become the first county “‘ Imperial Service ” 
regiment. Colonel Bates, his period of command 
having expired, retired in April 1913, and became 
honorary colonel. About the same time the regi- 
ment lost the services of Major M. R. C. Backhouse, 
D.S.0., Major G. Savile Clayton, and Captain 
H. G. C. Carr-Ellison.1. These four, who had served 
together in South Africa, however, promptly came 
back “ into harness ”’ when the call to arms sounded 
again in 1914; Major Backhouse from far Abyssinia, 
where he had taken up an important business appoint- 
ment. Colonel Bates, whose experience admirably 
equipped him for such a post, went to France as 
Deputy-Director of Remounts to the rst Army in 
September 1914, and subsequently served as Director 
of Remounts, with the rank of brigadier-general, 
in Egypt and Palestine. The honour of K.C.M.G.? 


1 Captain Carr-Ellison, after acting as Adjutant of the 2nd and 3rd 
Lines of the Regiment and as O.C. Administrative Centre at home, was 
attached to the 21st (E. of I.) Lancers in India, and served as Staff- 
Captain with the North-West Frontier Field Force in the third Afghan 
War in 1919. 

2 Brigadier-General Sir Loftus Bates commenced service with the 
Northumberland Artillery Militia (1881-84), received a commission in 
st King’s Dragoon Guards (1884-96), and was on Reserve of Officers 
till 1918. 
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was conferred upon him by the King in recognition 
of his services. Major Backhouse and Major Clay- 
ton both served overseas with their old regiment, 
which the former commanded for a time in the field. 
He was promoted lieutenant-colonel, and at different 
stages of the campaign was in command of both 
Yeomanry and Infantry units. 

Colonel Bates! (or rather Brigadier-General, as he 
now is), who still retains the honorary colonelcy of 
the regiment, together with a lively interest in its 
welfare, was succeeded in the command in 1913 by 
Lieut.-Colonel Viscount Ridley, who held the camp 
for that year on his estate at Blagdon. The third of 
his family to be placed at the head of the Northum- 
berland Yeomanry, Lord Ridley, who received his 
commission in 1897, was held in respect and esteem 
by all ranks, and his appointment was a popular one. 
His keen practical interest in the regiment was 
displayed in numerous useful ways, and it was a 
source of regret to himself, as well as to his officers 
and men, that ill-health prevented him from accom- 
panying them when the call came to them to go 
abroad in 1914. And that regret, it need scarcely 
be said, was turned to still deeper feeling when in 
February 1916 it was learned “‘ over yonder ”’ that 
his illness had proved fatal. No Yeoman dreamed 
of that “‘ Call to Arms ”’ when the camp of 1914 was 
held at Farnley Park, Otley, but no better prepara- 
tion could have been obtained than in the work which 
was carried out in conjunction with the Scots Greys, 
which rendered the Yeomanry fit for active service 
and the long, rough task that, all unknown, lay before 

1 Brigadier-General Bates’s appointment to the honorary colonelcy of 
the Northumberland Hussars—vice Honorary Colonel Lieut.-Col. John 
Blencowe Cookson, C.B., deceased—dates from the 24th May 1913, and 
it is interesting to note that during the annual training in camp at 
Blagdon Park in that year he was made the recipient of a handsome 
silver tea-tray, in commemoration of his twelve years’ service in the 
regiment, on his retirement from the command, by the officers past and 
present who had served with and under him since the date of his joining 


the unit in 1901, and whose facsimile-engraved autographs surrounded 
the inscription on the tray. 
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them. Lord Ridley, for all his physical weakness, 
laboured hard during the early months of the war— 
those few months he had yet to live—never spar- 
ing himself in looking after the interests of the 
different Lines of his regiment. In his work he was 
fortunate to have the assistance of Major Philip 
Blencowe Cookson, son of Colonel J. B. Cookson, 
C.B., who became second-in-command. A former 
officer of the rst Life Guards, who had seen service 
on the North-west Frontier of India and in South 
Africa, Major (now Lieutenant-Colonel) Cookson 
was selected to take the rst Line of the Northumber- 
land Hussars to France, and well he justified the 
choice. The honours of C.M.G. and O.B.E. 
testify to the value of his services. 

The love of the regiment—esprit de corps—has 
always been conspicuous, and the records of long 
service and devotion to duty of the officers will be 
very hard to beat. The present Colonel (H. Sidney, 
D.S.0.. T.D.) carries on the same fine tradition. 
He joined the regiment as second lieutenant in 
1905, and within two and a half years had gone 
through seven courses of military instruction, 
obtaining a proficiency certificate in each case, and 
finally an extra good report when attending a 
senior officers’ three months’ course in 1918. 
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PREFACE BY THE EDITOR 


‘** Now, Esperance! Percy! and set on. 
Sound all the lofty instruments of war, 
And by that music let us all embrace ; 
For Heaven to Earth, some of us never shall 
A second time do such a courtesy.” 


King Henry IV., Part I., Act V., Scene 11. 


On August 6, 1914, the regiment was mobilised ; 
the late Viscount Ridley was in command, Major 
Peter Cookson second in command, and Captain 
Kennard Adjutant. 

The Four Squadrons—peace time strength— 
were reduced to three. “ A ’”’ Squadron trained at 
Gosforth Park, billeted in the Grand Stand where- 
from, not two months before, many of them had 
watched the horses running in the famous Northum- 
berland Plate, little dreaming what Fate held in 
store for them some few weeks later upon the fields 
of France and Flanders. 

‘* B ” Squadron trained at Castle Eden, and “ C ” 
Squadron at Bedlington. The real difficulty, as 
Major the Honourable Jasper Ridley points out in 
Part V., lay “in shortage of material and rifles, 
trained officers and N.C.O.’s,” not in obtaining 
recruits, who came in splendidly. Therefore the 
credit for overcoming these disadvantages must 
be ascribed to “ the Regimental Staff and the usually 
high standard of intelligence of the recruits them- 
selves.”’ 

On Saturday, Sept. 11, at 5 P.M. the order came 
to start the next day for Lyndhurst, Hants. “B” 
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and “‘C” Squadrons had already rejoined the 
regiment at Gosforth. 

Colonel Lord Ridley’s health was by this time 
giving great cause for anxiety, and he was compelled 
under doctor’s orders to remain in England. Major 
Cookson therefore assumed the command of the 
regiment, Major Backhouse was second in command, 
Major Johnston, Transport Officer, and Major Ken- 
nard, Adjutant. 


Then on October 5, 1914, the First Line of the 
Northumberland Yeomanry sailed for Belgium, there 
to act as Divisional Cavalry to the Immortal Seventh 
Division—the Division that held Ypres, as later the 
French held Verdun, with an invincible determina- 
tion—Ils ne passeront pas! 'The duties awaiting the 
regiment were indeed formidable, for they had to go 
into trenches in support of the hard-pressed Seventh, 
to make the line and to take the line, to exchange the 
sword for the spade, to “‘ fix bayonets,” though they 
possessed none, and to look after their beloved 
horses! at one and the same time, as later, again, to 
endure, in Mr. Kipling’s words, the “ heaped bore- 
dom ”’ of the long years of war. 

“Our men,” wrote Francis Grenfell, “ look 
funny sights, trudging along with spades and things 
on their backs, and when they are mounted they look 
funnier still. If you see a man carrying lance, sword, 
rifle, spade, and pick, he looks just like a hedgehog.” 
The Northumberland Yeomen must have been as 


1 Mention must be made of the only troop horse that served through 
the war and found her way home at the end. This was C 35 (‘‘ Cauli- 
flower’), a 4-year-old thorough-bred bay mare with black points, 15 
hands, by ‘“‘ Battlefield,” the property of Miss Straker of Angerton. 
Picked out by Major Burrell, ‘‘C ’’ Squadron Leader, she was taken on the 
strength of the Alnwick troop, ridden byS.-M. Lorimer until the regiment 
was dismounted (1918). After carrying a General she was returned to the 
regiment, and after the Armistice came back to Angerton, having been 
bought back at Alridge’s, ‘‘to her original owner, Miss Straker, whom 
she carried in the hunting season of 1922-23 on no fewer than fifty-three 
days without being sick or sorry. She won the original horses’ race in 
January 1918 out of a good field.” 


LIEUT.-COLONEL P. BLENCOWE COOKSON, C.M.G., O.B.E., 
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PREFACE BY THE EDITOR m1 


astonished as Julian and Francis Grenfell, who,‘as 
cavalry men, had expected, as Mr. Buchan writes, to 
find themselves “‘ on wide rolling downs—the pre- 
dicted terrain of any continental war. Instead they 
found themselves in a land full of little smoky 
villages, coal mines, railway embankments, endless 
wire and a population that seemed as dense as a 
London suburb.” 

The general reader must here be reminded of the 
actual position at the Front at this early period of 
the Great War. 

“The Race to the Sea’’! must be considered to 

have ended on October 15, 1914, the date on which 
the Allies occupied the whole front from Ypres to the 
sea. 
Plan 17 of the French High Command—L’offen- 
sive brutale et a outrance—had failed; the German 
Plan of swift invasion and “‘ Super-Sedan ” triumphs 
had likewise failed. Trench warfare and “ Pere 
Joffre’s ” ‘“‘ Guerre d’usure”’ followed. 

Now came the terrific German offensive—renewed 
time and again with ever-fresh reserves—the German 
Guardsmen thrusting forward en masse, sworn to 
accomplish their Kaiser’s command to take Ypres 
before the rst November. 

There “ the dead seemed at times to outnumber 
the living. Yet the line held, in some way. It was 
beyond comprehension.”’ So wrote Coleman in his 
book, From Mons to Ypres with French. 

*“‘ It was beyond comprehension.”” Yes, but there 
are moments when men exceed their nature. The 
higher ideal may triumph in the duel @ outrance 
betwixt rival worlds and opposed creeds, even if 
amateurs oppose professionals in death’s arena, 
and boy Davids with slings and pebbles accept 
the challenge of bearded Goliaths armed cap a 


pie. 


1 “Western Front Campaigns,” p. g61, vol. xxxii., New Encyclo- 
paecdia Britannica. 
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‘‘ Gallantly, gallantly 
Came the Hower of the Huns. 
Proud men they marched, Itke an avalanche on us falling, 
Prouder men they met, in the dark before the dawning. 
Seven to one they came against us to shatter us and drown, 
One to seven in the woodland we fought them up and down, 


In the sad November Woodland, when all the skies were 
mourning.” 


M. L. Woops. 


CHAPTER I 
THE FIRST BATTLE OF YPRES 


Period : October 1914 to April 1915 


ABOUT I P.M. on October 5 the Minneapolis slipped 
from its moorings amid the blowing of sirens and 
rattling of anchor chains, and, one of a line of four- 
teen transports, steamed slowly up Southampton 
Water. Some excitement was caused owing to two 
or three of the regiment nearly missing! the boat and 
racing up alongside in an accommodating steam tug. 
They were hauled aboard in an undignified manner 
by means of a rope and steam winch. a nea 
was rife as to our deccnation, as we were sailing under 
sealed orders, and continued as we stood up Channel. 

The morrow broke cold and wet as we steamed 
slowly into a harbour between two high pier heads. 
It was Zeebrugge, subsequently a German submarine 
base, and the scene of our glorious naval enterprise. 
Disembarking was a long and wearisome process. 
It was late in the afternoon before we set off down a 
long typical Belgian road towards Bruges. However, 
the tedium was relieved by the warmth of our 
reception. It was ecstatic. At every hamlet along 
that poplar-lined stretch of pavé the inhabitants 
would raise a cheer for “les Anglais,’ while little 
urchins would clamour for buttons and badges, 
and would not desist until they were satisfied. At 

1 ‘Two horses had been left behind at Lyndhurst. A driver had been 


told to take out a jibber, one of a pair: he took them out and left them 
out also. 
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Bruges, which we reached at nightfall, our welcome 
was no less warm. Pretty girls would almost drag 
us from our saddles to kiss us and to shake our hands ; 
water-buckets were filled to the brim with cigars, 
chocolates, fruit, and all manner of delicacies. 
Rumour had it that the three quartermaster-sergeants 
who accompanied the billeting officer earlier in the 
day had had a most embarrassing welcome. Nor 
were the infantry who followed us forgotten. Really 
a most flattering reception and a most pleasant 
initiation into the art of war. We billeted for the 
night on the town football ground. 

The cordiality of our reception was renewed on 
the following day, which we spent in foraging and 
trying to acquire a smattering of the language. 
Interpreters were in great request: it was “ Hye, © 
Harry, explain to these girls that I have a fiancée in 
England,” or ‘‘ Hye, what do you say for Kippers ? ” 
It was all most novel and pleasant, and war seemed 
farther away than ever. However, towards evening 
convoys of motor ambulances began to arrive in the 
town, warning us of the grimmer side of war. 

October 8.—Orders had been received to prepare 
for an early start, so at 8 A.M. we were ready in the 
saddle. An hour or so later we set out in a westward 
direction, en route for Ostend. We acted as flank- 
guard to the Division and sent out patrols for the 
first time to engage possible marauding or recon- 
noitring parties of Uhlans, but to our disappointment 
encountered none. Instead we discovered how un- 
suitable pavé roads are for cavalry, and that mounted 
men do only less foot-slogging than infantry when 
a division is moving en masse. But it was useful 

2 Private Daglish (Morpeth troop) thus surmounted the difficulty. 

To a pretty girl waving her handkerchief and shouting: “ Vivent les 


Anglais,” he replied, ‘‘ Vary canny, hoos yorsel ? ”’ 
Ancient Pistol is recalled to mind : 


** French Soldier. O pardonnez-moi ! 

** Pistol, Say'st thou me so ? is that a ton of moys ? 
Come hither, bov : ask me this slave in French 
What is his name.” 
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LIEUT. ALEXANDER LEITH anp MAJOR H. SIDNEY. 


In the trenches near Fromelles, winter 1914-15. 
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discipline. The night was spent on the dunes near 
Ostend in barns. Here the people were rather less 
enthusiastic, but there was abundance of fruit in the 
orchards. 

October 9.—The next morning we marched 
into the town. Here confusion reigned supreme. 
Streets were thronged with refugees and troops ; 
the station with yet more troops and with athe 2 
Many pitiful stories were poured into sympathetic 
ears by poor wretches forced into flight by the on- 
coming grey hordes. All day we waited in the 
square—a wearisome wait, rendered even more un- 
pleasant by a violent storm of rain in the evening. 
We were being slowly broken in, and learning that 
monotony and tedium play a large part in modern 
warfare. Fearsome rumours as to the fate of 
Antwerp flew from mouth to mouth. Rumours, too, 
play a considerable part in warfare; but at this 
period of our soldiering we were credulous and drank 
them in. We grew wiser by degrees. Finally in the 
early hours of the morning we entrained for Ghent. 

Soaked and tired, most of us slept like logs in 
those jolting ‘‘ Chevaux 8, hommes 40 ”’ trucks, but 
were roused by the roar of a train proceeding west, 
and as it was packed to overflowing with Belgian 
soldiers, guns, and limbers, we were not a little 
puzzled. Then the truth dawned on us that 
Antwerp had fallen and the Belgian Army was in 
full retreat. The 7th Division and the 3rd Cavalry 
Division, whose disembarkation at Ostend we had 
been sent to protect, were designed to cover that 
retreat and to shield that heroic remnant from 
annihilation. It was the first hint of the magnitude 
of our task. 

October 10.—It was a glorious morning when we 
arrived at Ghent. We detrained as rapidly as 
possible and again were astounded by the cordiality 
of our welcome. In the hour of danger the Belgians 
looked on us as their saviours from the hands of the 
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advancing Germans. Delicacies were once again 
showered upon us, and tradespeople refused payment 
for our purchases. It was ‘ Vivent les Anglais ” 
wherever we went. But there was no time to lose ; 
the enemy were already in unpleasant proximity to 
the town. We at once proceeded to the outlying 
parts and suburbs to form cossack posts and to send 
out patrols. It was on a patrol that the regiment 
had its first brush with the enemy, a a“ under 
Lieutenant Joicey riding into an ek hough 
met with heavy rifle fire, they sustained no casualties 
beyond the loss of two horses. Stray Belgian and 
French cyclists would come in from time to time 
with stories of encounters with the oncoming 
Germans. The night was one of strained expect- 
ancy and alertness. This may be illustrated by an 
extract from a diary : 


““T was feeling very tired, and was fighting 
against a strong desire to sleep. Saturday night 
had drawn to a close, and I was picturing to myself 
Saturday night at home, and thinking how little the 
boys there were dreaming of what we were doing 
that night, when suddenly a succession of reports 
sounded in the air. I must confess I could not 
determine whether they were rifle shots or not. 
Just then a shadow loomed up before me, and 
with an effort I spluttered out ‘ Halt! Who 
goes there!’ I had my finger on the trigger 
and was ready for him. I felt, I must confess, 
much relieved when immediately there came the 
whispered assurance‘ Friend.’ It was an Infantry- 
man, like myself, on outpost duty, and he inquired 
if I had heard anything lately. ‘ Yes,’ I replied, 
“I think it must have been the rumbling of trans- 
port wagons on the cobbled road.’ ‘ No, Mite,’ 
was his rejoinder, ‘ it was 15 rounds rapid.’ The 
battle was drawing nearer.” 


October 11.—Meanwhile preparations for defence 


— ee oe eee Sees 


Capt. Major Lieut. Lieut. Lieut. 
H. Sidney. M. Backhouse. Alexander Leith. E. Joicey. EF. Blake. 


LE PETit MORTIER, 1914. 


Lieut. Capt. Lieut. Lieut. Lieut. Lieut. 
J. J. Rea. H. Sidney. S. Clayton. A.H. Ridley. W. W. Burdon. Whitehurst 
(Interpreter). 


**C”™ SQUADRON OFFICERS, GHENT, BELGIUM. October 1914. 
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and for a delaying action were carried out with 
feverish haste. Heavy explosions in all directions 
denoted the systematic destruction of bridges in the 
vicinity. The infantry were busily employed in 
barricading roads and throwing out barbed wire, 
and were entrenching every favourable position. 
Everything pointed to a determined defence. No 
civilian was permitted to enter or to leave the city. 
Aeroplanes, both British and German, were continu- 
ally hovering above us. Lamp-flashing at nightfall 
betokened the tense expectancy and readiness. And 
then at night the Division suddenly and silently 
withdrew.! 

October 12.—Who will forget that withdrawal ¢ 
Who will forget those white, anxious faces peering at 
us—‘ The Saviours ”—from behind the shuttered 
windows as we slipped by silently and almost 
guiltily, the infantry with fixed bayonets, battalion 
after battalion, gliding past like phantoms, guns and 
transports with muffled wheels, and ourselves as 
rearguard, with the duty of sending out patrols to 
rear and the flanks. And a tiresome march it was 
for man and beast as we led our nervous horses along 
that greasy, cobbled road, ever on watch against the 
enemy patrols. At every halt—and they were 
frequent—reconnoitring parties were sent out and 
windmills used for observation. The march was 
rendered the slower by a battalion of exhausted 
French marines and by the struggling masses of 
refugees who congested the roads, flying from the 
invader with what household effects they could save 

iled on their small, dog-drawn carts, accompanied 
in almost every case by weeping children. 

By 10 P.M. on the 12th the Division reached 


1 Amid the tragedies of Armageddon the comic spirit not infrequently 
flashes a light. Major the Hon. J. Ridley quotes the following order 
from the late General Capper’s Divisional Orders to the Northumberland 
Hussars riding by night on pavé roads (‘‘the noisiest thing on God’s 
earth ’’), and forming a rearguard on this retirement from Ghent—all 
innocent of bayonets: ‘‘ If there ts molestation by the enemy, he will be 
attacked in silence with the bayonet.” 
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Thielt, the streets of which were crammed with 
artillery and transport. We “ got down to it” as 
best we could in the neighbouring fields and orchards, 
and snatched a few hours of sleep. In the early 
hours of the morning a low-flying Taube appeared 
over our lines and was immediately engaged with 
rapid rifle-fire. It crashed soon after, but whether 
this was the result of our fire or whether it was 
winged by a party of Belgians was never deter- 
mined, At any rate, in the words of a sergeant, 
the Northumberland Hussars gave him a “‘ h of 
a gliff.”” 

It was now that the weariness of the march began 
to tell. There is nothing more trying evento the most 
seasoned foot-slogger than a march at once forced yet 
slow, for hour after hour upon cobbled surface. To 
a cavalryman, even a veteran, it is even worse. Not 
only does he have his share of marching, but there 
is his horse to be cared for, to be fed and watered 
before he can attend to his own wants, and then we 
were not veterans. The outbreak of war had found 
us civilians, many in sedentary employments, and 
two months of strenuous training, even when 
accompanied by the best will in the world, can only 
do something toward case-hardening. It cannot 
complete the process. So it was that, weary and 
footsore, and with many horses, too, with sore backs, 
we resumed the march to Roulers. 

October 13.—We reached the town without 
further incident in the afternoon. Here we were 
joined by the 21st Brigade, which had been left when 
the Division moved to Ghent. The regiment pegged 
down the horses in Rumbeke, a hamlet on the out- 
skirts of the town, tired and somewhat dejected by 
the rain, which fell in torrents. Patrols were in- 
stantly sent out to ward off the ubiquitous Uhlan. 
Another extract from a diary will perhaps best 
illustrate the atmosphere of suspense and suspicion 
in which the retreat was accomplished : 


NORTH SHIELDS Troop, “CC” SQUADRON, EXHIBITION 
GROUNDS, GHENT. Sunday, October 11, 1914. 
‘*C Squadron starting to join 20th Infantry Brigade 
for night march through Hansbeke to Thielt. 


HOoGE ESTAMINET ON YPRES — MENIN ROAD, 
One of the billets of the Regiment. 


THE SQUARE, YPRES. 


LOOKING TOWARDS ‘'C' SQUADRON OFFICERS’ BILLET 
(ON RIGHT), 
November 1914. Petit Mortier. 


SoME ‘'C" AND '*B’’ SQUADRON OFFICERS 
Lunching while digging reserve trenches south-east 
of Fleurbaix. Winter, 1914-15. 

(Left to right) Lieut. A. Leith, Major D. Campbell, 
and Lieut. C. Ridley. 


HEADQUARTERS DETAILS PARADING AT PETIT MORTIER 
UNDER R.S.M. Brooks. Winter 1914. 
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“We turned out in quick time,” writes asergeant, 
“and joined our troop-officer on the road. We 
were accompanied by a seedy-looking individual 
who was to be our guide. He rode a bicycle, and 
presented a most dissipated appearance whenever 
we managed to catch a glimpse of him, which was 
seldom. I rode beside him to exchange conversa- 
tion with him when required. I could never 
understand the conduct of that ‘ guide,’ and to 
this day we are convinced he was a spy. Every 
now and then he would race away through the 
mud ahead of the troop, and the sergeant or I 
would be sent galloping after him to fetch him 
back. At length we passed through our infantry 
outpost line, and pee patrolling some roads 
without mishap, we turned into a farm occupied 
by some infantry to rest our horses. The boys 
flung themselves down, and I instructed our 
guide—a drenched rat—to lie under the ladder 
leading to the loft, while I lay between him and 
the door, so in any attempt to escape he would have 
to pass over me. 

“In spite of cold and sodden clothes we fell 
fast asleep, and an hour later we were roused by 
the guard to mount at once. Judge of my dismay 
when, on stirring my aching limbs, I found our 
guide had decamped! Munus a guide, and 
trusting only to the map, our officer led us towards 
camp again. Dawn was breaking, but rain and 
mist obscured our vision on all sides. After about 
twenty minutes’ ride we turned down a by-road, 
when suddenly we were startled by the sha 
challenge which seemed to come from a few ain 
ahead, ‘ Halt! Who goesthere?’ The challenge 
was so sudden—in such a mist we could see 
nothing—that the officer with some hesitation 
answered ‘ Yeomanry on patrol.’ Whether, owing 
to the rain and mist, this sounded indistinct or 
foreign, I do not know, but back came the answer, 
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“ Advance one and be recognised! Quick, or we 
fire!’ Our officer immediately trotted forward, 
and after a minute of suspense we were allowed to 
proceed. It was then that we detected a party 
of infantry lying on either side of the road among 
the turnips in that cold drenching rain with fingers 
on triggers and rifles trained on the bend of the 
road we had just rounded. 

‘*< Near thing for you, old man,’ remarked one 
with a grin as we passed through them. We 
learnt that they were awaiting a patrol of Uhlans 
who were in the vicinity, and were determined 
to ‘ give them beans.’ ”’ 


This is typical of many such incidents and will 
perhaps serve to illustrate the tense atmosphere of 
those few days. They were indeed encircled by 
perils—perils of the enemy, perils of false brethren 
in an unknown land, and fighting alongside allies 
whose uniforms were not even known to them; 
their nerves were always on the stretch. Many, 
whether French or English, must have had marvellous 
escapes. 

Here is the confession of Private Chrystal (subse- 
quently Sniping N.C.O.) about this period—on 
having a squadron of French Cuirassiers shown him 
riding through the village: “‘ Gox! wey, I thought 
them b—— wor garman hoolans an’ fired at the likes o’ 
them aal day yesterday.” 

October 14.—On the 14th we entered Ypres. 
Though looted by the Hun, the fabric of the place 
was completely untouched. All provisions and many 
valuables had been taken, and, according to his 
customary practice, what was of no immediate use 
to him had been flung into the street. The night 
was spent by the regiment at the cavalry barracks. 

October 15.—The following day found us early 
on patrol. It was during one of these patrols that 
Sergt.-Major Hannington brought down a Uhlan 
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with his rifle. First blood to the regiment ! Mean- 
while preparations were in hand for making a stand 
before the city. The infantry were feverishly 
engaged to the east digging trenches, artillery was 
moving forward, whilst cavalry patrols were pushed 
out to keep in touch with the enemy. Occasionally 
this duty was most exciting, for the enemy was 
approaching in great force behind a screen of cavalry. 
Several of our patrols had brushes with the enemy. 
Many will remember a break-neck gallop through 
the cobbled streets of Zillebeke on the heels of a party 
of Uhlans. Luckily there were no casualties beyond 
the loss of a few horses. 

October 16.—By Friday, October 16, the dis- 
positions of the infantry were complete, and the 
defensive line ran Zonnebeke—Gheluvelt—Zan- 
voorde. Meanwhile the pitiful stream of refugees 
continued without abatement, and blazing villages 
to the east showed the proximity of the enemy. 
“One incident,”’ writes a trooper, ‘‘ comes vividly 
before me. I remember how a family, consisting of 
an old man (presumably a grandfather) and a young 
mother, with a child in her arms and two other 
children clinging to her skirt, were leaving their 
little cottage by the roadside. Their barrow, drawn 
by a dog, stood loaded with bedding and culinary 
utensils, the group presenting a most pitiable sight. 
The most pathetic moment came, however, when the 
old man sorrowfully closed the shutters, locked the 
door, and signed to the woman to move on. It was 
too much for her ; her feelings found vent in a flood 
of tears, in which the poor kiddies and the old man 
joined. It was a few minutes before they could 
compose themselves sufficiently to start off on their 
journey towards France and safety.” Slowly the 
great battle drew nearer. 

October 17—The 17th was spent, as before, in 
reconnoitring patrols in advance of the infantry, who 
were awaiting the order to move forward from the 
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defensive line to attack Menin. Some casualties, 
the first in the regiment, warned us of the nature of 
the game we were playing. 

October 18.—Sunday, the 18th, found us patrolling 
in the neighbourhood of Waterdamhoek, screening 
the dispositions of the infantry, who were pressing 
forward to a line Zanvoorde—Kruiseik—Terhand. 
Toward evening the rumble of artillery became quite 
audible, and flowery bursts of shrapnel denoted that 
the enemy was engaged with our independent 
cavalry. Orders had arrived in the meantime to 
attack Menin, which was held by Sir John French 
to be the key to the situation and threatened to 
impede the advance of the main army operating on 
our right. 

October 19.—The attack was put into operation on 
the following day, the regiment being posted on the 
left of the Division at the junction of the 22nd Brigade 
and the 3rd Cavalry Division. Little progress had 
been made when severe attacks on the cavalry forced 
their retirement, and, as a consequence, the with- 
drawal of the 7th Division to its former defensive line, 
with a strong post at Kruiseik. We soon found our- 
selves in action with a cyclist battalion at Ledeghem. 
Galloping into and through the village we took up a 
defensive position on the outskirts and held up the 
attacking Ge Here took place a peculiar incident. 
A white-haired old man suddenly made a dash from 
one of the houses occupied by the enemy and, 
running with extraordinary agility across the field 
of fire, reached our lines safely. He told us of the 
endless columns of “ field-greys ” advancing to the 
attack and determined to force a passage to the 
Channel Ports. The great battle had begun in 
earnest now. 

By this time infantry and a battery of horse- 
artillery had come to our assistance, and the fight 
having passed from the hands of the yeomanry, the 
regiment withdrew to Zonnebeke. This was our 
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baptism of fire as a regiment, and we had no reason 
to be dissatisfied with the day’s work. Of many 
memories of that first engagement one of the most 
vivid is that of a company of infantry ' rising from the 
miry field where they had been lying, advancing in 
perfect extended order, led by an officer with a stick, 
and then being mown down almost to a man by a 
withering fire. 

The sound of heavy firing awoke us. The armies 
were at grips. Aeroplane reconnaissance now took 
the place of cavalry patrols and revealed the fact that 
enemy reinforcements were arriving in vast numbers 
behind a screen of cyclists and the ubiquitous 
Uhlans. In the face of overwhelming numbers, and 
in view of the weakness of our infantry, our réle as 
cavalry ended about this time. It was no longer 
Seaper g to push forward cavalry patrols beyond the 
ine of infantry, especially as the latter were now 
pinned down to the defensive and needed an un- 
restricted field of fire. From this time our duty was 
to be a general reserve for the sorely tried infantry, 
to be ready at any moment to dash up and fling our- 
selves into any gap that appeared dangerous. It was 
not a pleasant task, involving, as it did, many weary 
hours of waiting under shell fire. Frequently we 
would receive orders to fill a gap some miles away, 
but would find on arrival that it was already filled. 
Nothing can be more trying than prolonged waiting 
under arms. 

October 22.—One black rainy night will live in 
the memories of many. We had retired out of shell 
fire for—we hoped—a good night’s rest. Hardly had 
we laid down the horse lines and set about the 
preparation of a meal, when orders came to turn out 
on the instant. The confusion can be imagined: a 
sea of mud, torrents of rain, saddles and blankets 
sodden, and every one seeking his mount in the 
inky darkness. Lights, of course, were absolutely 
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forbidden ; they would have betrayed us in a 
moment. 

Hooge Chateau was our destination. We stood- 
to for the remainder of the night, and in the morning 
were ordered right forward to the trenches. Here 
we made the acquaintance of “‘ Black Marias ” for 
the first time. They would come over in groups of 
four and burst with a villainous roar and clouds of 
yellow smoke, most unpleasant to meet as we ran, 
as best we could in our heavy equipment, across a 
heavy turnip-field to the assistance of the infantry. 
We found them in position in the garden of a 
chateau, and were immediately told to prepare it for 
attack. The coolness of the infantry was admirable. 
They had been under constant fire for several days, 
were ragged, unkempt, and grimy, short of rations 
and ammunition; but not a man appeared to be 
weary of the fight. Above the appalling din could 
be heard the clear, concise orders of the officers, not 
less ragged than their men, but undaunted and equal 
toany emergency. In front was Zonnebeke Church, 
surmounted by a German Red Cross Flag. In the 
evening the regiment withdrew to Hooge Chateau, 
tired but triumphant. The feeling uppermost in 
all minds was one of mild elation at having been 
thoroughly “ blooded,” at having proved ourselves 
equal to the occasion—a feeling akin to that of the 
anxious cricketer who has successfully broken his 
duck’s egg. 

Hardly had we reached the chateau when orders 
arrived to proceed at once to Klein-Zillebeke to 

rolong the right, where the Hun was supposed to 
be about to launch a big attack. Trenches were 
begun, roads barricaded, and houses—by this time 
deserted—were prepared for defence. Just as it 
seemed we were to be at work all night we were 
relieved, and, elated at the thought of a good rest, 
we trotted back to the chateau. We were rudely 
undeceived. On entering the grounds we were 
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greeted by a burst of shrapnel right at the head of the 
column. This caused a momentary stampede among 
the horses, some of which were ie 2 icketed, 
but order was soon restored, and we retired to some 
fields in the rear of the chateau. Luckily there were 
no casualties. ‘These must have been considerable 
had the Hun waited till the lines were laid down. 
This may seem an incident of slight importance, but 
will serve to show how clever was the range-taking 
on the part of the enemy, how ubiquitous his shell 
fire, and points further to probable collusion between 
the Germans and spies on our side of the line. 
Certainly at this oi the atmosphere was heavy 
with suspicion. Rumours of spies, carrier-pigeons, 
and windmill-turning formed a main topic of con- 
versation. 
October 23.— 


‘‘ Now spake the Emperor to all his shining battle forces, 

To the Lancers, and the Rifles, to the gunners and the horses : 

And his pride surged up within him, 

As he saw the banners stream |! 

"Tis a twelve-day march to Paris by the road our Fathers 

travelled, 
And the prize is half an Empire 
When the Scarlet road’s unravelled.” 2 

This was a day of severe fighting for the regiment, 
a day on which one of the most dangerous thrusts 
of the enemy was successfully foiled. Under un- 
ceasing pressure the infantry had been forced to give 
ground, and it was just at the moment when the gap 
was ominously widening that the regiment, waiting 
in reserve, was called on to assist. ‘There was a 
hurried rush across the miry fields, and through a 
wood filled with dead and wounded, to the trenches, 
where the remnants of several regiments were 
collected. Here we remained several hours under 
very heavy rifle and shell fire, unable to retaliate very 
effectively, owing to the poorness of the field of fire. 


1 Dana Burnet. 
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But these gallant riflemen stuck to it, their crisp 
sharp fire orders never seeming to falter. Then 
came the crowning incident of the day. A line of 
Scots Guards suddenly rose to the order of “‘ Come 
on, the Scots Guards!” echoed by Major Sidney’s 
““Come on, Northumberland Hussars!” and to- 
gether Guards and Hussars charged against a sway- 
ing mass of grey figures and finally drove them over 
the hill. Our casualties, considering the severity 
of the fighting, were relatively light, but among the 
wounded were Major Johnston and Lieutenant Laing. 
The regiment was relieved about nightfall, when a 
critical situation was well in hand. It was a rough 
piece of fighting, and the regiment had acquitted 
itself most creditably. The general opinion was 
that a very perilous situation had been averted by 
the presence of the yeomanry. 

The battle was renewed with great vigour on the 
following day, but the line of defenders, bent though 
it often was, never broke, and the enemy, who, in the 
vivid phrase of one eye-witness, ““ came on in masses, 
time after time, like crowds returning from a football 
match,” was repulsed by the marvellous rapid fire 
of the infantry. The evening found us again at 
Hooge Chateau. 

October 24.—At dawn on the following day, the 
24th, we received a hurried order to proceed to the 
firing-line, the enemy, according to rumour, having 
broken through. The situation was once again most 
critical, The infantry (2nd Royal Warwickshire 
Regiment) were slowly being pressed back by the 
. grey hordes, who, by a dangerous flanking movement, 
were gaining possession of Polygon Wood, which the 
regiment had aided in defending the previous day. 
There was not a moment to lose. A hurried gallop 
up the Menin Road, and an advance in open order 
across the usual sticky turnip-field, brought us to 
the forefront of the battle. Too far, in fact, for a 
raking fire from a machine-gun played havoc in the 
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ranks, and was responsible for most of the casualties 
—Mapjor Sidney, Captain Kennard, and Lieutenant 
Clayton, amongst others, being wounded, while several 
men were killed. Soon the yeomanry were lying 
down and maintaining a steady fire. ‘The situation 
was perilous. Every available man—including the 
eager of Divisional Headquarters—was in the 
ine; there was no reserve—each did the work of 
ten ; still those grey masses advanced to the attack, 
and when they succeeded in getting a footing in 
Polygon Wood the battle seemed as good as lost. 

But the thin line held out, and a timely counter- 
attack about 10 A.M., with the aid of a party of French 
cavalry, drove them almost out. A battalion of 
Welsh Fusiliers now advanced to reinforce the line, 
a battalion no more than three hundred strong and 
officered bythe Colonel, Adjutant, and three subalterns, 
of whom two were barely “ off parade.” At this 
period of the battle such a battalion was relatively 
strong. This will illustrate the severity of the 
fighting. The situation had been practically restored 
though the severity of the fire never slackened, when 
in the early afternoon the enemy attacked the 
junction of the 2oth and 21st Infantry Brigade just 
east of Gheluvelt, and again the position seemed 
desperate. But the magnificent resistance of the 
Grenadier Guards checked the advance, and some- 
what later cheering announced the arrival of the 
2nd Division to relieve the 22nd Brigade. We were 
relieved with them and returned to Hooge, not a few 
horses, alas, with empty saddles, and picketed down 
in the vicinity of Hooge Chateau. Our troubles 
were not over, however, for we were shelled all night, 
and sleep was well-nigh impossible. 

October 25.—A quiet day followed, with rumours 
of heavy attacks on our troops against the junction 
of the 2oth and 21st Brigades. Though pressed 
home with desperation, these were broken up time 
after time, though for a time the line was pierced at 
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Kruiseik. A timely counter-attack restored the 
situation and left some hundred of prisoners in our 
hands. The latter testified to the phenomenal 
accuracy of the British artillery, and firmly believed 
every man of the infantry was armed with a machine- 

The general belief among the Germans at 
this time was that they were opposed by at least four 
army corps! ‘The odds against us, we learnt, were 
at least eight to one, with no reserves to fall back on. 
Some idea of the desperate character of the fighting 
may be gathered from the fact that the Welsh regi- 
ment, with whom we had been associated the previous 
day, were now reduced to fifty men, with no officers. 
But here the marvellous discipline of the regular 
army asserted itself, and those magnificent men 
fought with no less courage and resource under the 
command of a lance-corporal or a senior private than 
when commanded by a Colonel or a Captain. To 
such men nothing was impossible. 

October 26.—The intensity of the fighting now 
relatively slackened for a period of two days. The 
artillery fire of the Germans, though still unpleasantly 
persistent, was rather less intense, and pointed to 
a reorganisation of the enemy for further attacks. 
That he was determined to renew these efforts was 
revealed to us by intercepted wireless messages, by 
an exhortatory message from General French, and 
from enemy newspapers, which positively affirmed 
that everything was staked upon this battle. It was, 
we all knew it, and nerved ourselves for further 
desperate work in the future. The lull was ominous 
—the lull before the storm. Meanwhile news 
arrived of a considerable victory by the rst Division 
near Langemarck, of piles of German dead and 
captured “‘ Black Marias.” At that time we greedily 
swallowed such stories without the customary grain 
of salt, and perhaps it was as well that we did so. 

But man needs something more substantial than 
rumours to feed upon, and the question suggests 
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itself, how did the troops manage to sustain their 
strength during the battle? The answer must be, 
first and last, on iron rations. A cooked meal was 
plainly an impossibility, when to strike a light at all 
EY have attracted an overwhelming shell fire. 
For there were at this time no trenches in the proper 
sense of the word. A mere hole scraped in the 
ground with the entrenching tool, and enlarged 
as time or strength permitted, afforded the only 
means of protection. There were no communica- 
tion trenches to give shelter to reliefs or ration 
parties. 

In spite of the temporary lull in attack, the shelling 
was most persistent, and to be shelled night and day, 
out of action and in action, is most unpleasant, and 
can be demoralising. Fortunately, casualties were 
singularly few. A vivid memory is that of heavy 
shells striking the pond adjoining the farm where the 
regiment was billeted, and sending columns of water 
into the air. 

October 29.—All this time we were waiting in 
close reserve for the impending attack. This broke 
on the morning of the 2gth, the fight continuing with 
the greatest intensity for six days, perhaps the six 
most critical days of the war. At this time our line 
was roughly a line slightly east of Gheluvelt to Zan- 
voorde—the Zanvoorde Ridge being in our posses- 
sion—and was held by the 21st Brigade on the right, 
20th Brigade on the left, while the 22nd was in 
reserve. The ball opened with a heavy attack on 
the left at the junction of the rst Division and the 
20th Brigade. The Guards retired slightly under an 
overwhelming pressure, but a very gallant counter- 
. attack restored most of the lost ground, but not before 
the right brigade, themselves heavily attacked, were 
exposed on the flank and had been compelled to 
retire from the cross-roads. The regiment co- 
operated in the counter-attack on the left, and was 
heavily engaged all day. At nightfall our line, 
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though slightly pressed back, still included Gheluvelt 
and Zanvoorde, with its important ridge. 

October 30.— The attacks of the enemy were 
renewed on the 30th, and overwhelming numbers and 
superiority of artillery fire had their inevitable result. 
The cavalry on our right were forced to withdraw, 
thereby exposing our flank, and a murderous enfilade 
fire from deld-barterics annihilated the Royal Welsh - 
Fusiliers, who died practically toa man. Zanvoorde 
Ridge passed out of our hands, but a splendid piece of 
work on the part of our gunners, who galloped into 
action and succeeded in putting battery after battery 
of German artillery out of action, somewhat neutral- 
ised this advantage. This was among the most 
memorable feats of the Division. 

Matters were beginning to look rather more than 
black, especially as the enemy had not neglected the 
left and had attacked heavily along the Menin Road. 
In spite of a most stubborn resistance by the utterly 
spent but heroic troops, the enemy was able by the 
evening to force his way into Gheluvelt and to 
maintain himself there. Two battalions were im- 
mediately sent forward to essay the retaking of 
Zanvoorde Ridge. This they failed to do, but they 
were able to check the enemy and to confine him to 
his positions. This day’s events were only less 
momentous and critical than those that followed. 

October 31. —Saturday, the 31st, will be remem- 
bered not only as the most severe of many days of 
desperate fighting, but as the most crucial day, 
perhaps, in the history of the war. Daybreak found 
us back near the firing-line again, standing-by in 
shelter of the woods, now bared and splintered by the 
torrent of shells. Men were dozing off, when the 
Colonel’s voice was suddenly heard in an order to 
mount and follow him. A gallop in open order 
across the shell-swept fields brought us near the 
fateful Polygon Wood, and here we waited with some 
impatience the ‘ Draw Swords.” For to all outward 
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— the British Army was in full retreat and 
about to abandon the sacred city of Ypres. Trans- 
port came hurrying down the road in confusion ; 
the heavier guns—at this time mainly 4.7’s—were 
being hurriedly withdrawn; field-batteries were 
hastily limbered up by exhausted gunners and 
galloped across fields, and as hastily unlimbered and 


’ wheeled round into action again. Here was a scene 


of indescribable confusion and dismay, which was 
heightened by the pitiable stream of wounded men 
who plodded painfully to the rear, unbroken, how- 
ever, in spirit, as their shouts to us of ‘“‘ Give them 
hell, boys! ” proved. 

Like wild-fire spread the rumour “ The British 
Army is in full retreat.” Whence it came we shall 
never know—who can trace the origin of rumours or 
how they spread? ‘Telepathy or mass suggestion ? 
The 21st and 22nd had been attacked most heavily, 
and the line, already tried beyond mortal strength 
by day after day of desperate fighting, had given 
ground. It was then that the 2oth Brigade, or more 
strictly the fraction that remained of it, came into 
action as reinforcements, and the incomparable 
Guards not only checked any fresh advance, but even 
re-established the sreinal line. The Germans, 
ignorant of British pyschology, paused at the critical 
moment in their triumph. ‘The Guards seized their 
opportunity and counter-attacked with vigour. The 
Gordons, in particular, performed prodigious feats 
of valour with the bayonet, attacking time after time 
with incomparable spirit, finally driving an enemy of 
at least six times their strength headlong before them 
into the night. This sudden turning of the tables 
will be one of the most remarkable memories of thé 
war to many of the regiment, and shows once more 
how indomitable was the spirit of that heroic little 
pha bent but not broken by the buffeting of many 

ays. 

Nor was our regiment idle. At the beginning of 
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the counter-attack the peculiar order had been passed 
down “ Cavalry will fix bayonets ’’—peculiar because 
mounted troops at this period had none to fix. How- 
ever, we did the next best thing, which was to dis- 
mount and to follow our now victorious infantry, hot 
on the heels of the retreating enemy. Many learnt, 
perhaps for the first time, that there are more agree- 
able people to meet than an excited HighJander with 
a bayonet. On and on we went till we reached the 
positions we had held at daybreak, and then took up 
posts behind manure-heaps in a field to await the 
German counter-attack. But the enemy had had 
his bellyful of fighting that day. He had been 
thoroughly beaten in close-quarter fighting, and, 
unlike our own men, knew it. Eventually we with- 
drew to our horses, glad perhaps to quit that ghastly 
shambles, and prouder than ever before of those 
incomparable infantry that composed the Immortal 
Seventh Division. 

November 1.—November 1 was a gloriously sunny 
day, and the enemy, strongly reinforced, again 
renewed his furious attacks against the whole 
Divisional front. He encountered the usual deter- 
mined resistance, and, although some ground had 
to be yielded here and there, nightfall found the 
positions materially unchanged. The night was 
spent by the regiment in expectation of an attack, to 
meet which positions were hurriedly prepared in a 
downpour of rain behind the infantry. The attack, 
however, did not materialise, so at dawn we withdrew 
to our horses and returned to billets, where many 
took off their boots for the first time for almost a week. 

November 2.—'The day opened ominously. An 
intercepted wireless message announced the arrival 
of the Kaiser in this area. No one could be ignorant 
of the significance of that presence. Captured 
Germans spoke of the stress their Higher Command 
laid on the complete breaking down of resistance in 
this sector, which alone separated them from the 
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Channel Ports. Repeated onslaughts had failed to 
achieve this purpose ; it was reserved for the flower 
of the German army, under the very eyes of the War 
Lord, to attempt the impossible. The effort was 
made from the direction of Gheluvelt against the 
Ist Division and the right of the 2oth Brigade. 
Under the fiercest attacks the 1st Division was 
obliged to give ground, which had the inevitable 
result of exposing the flank of the 2oth Brigade on 
the left. All available reserves in the 1st Division 
failed to stem the enemy advance, and the situation 
was as critical as it had ever been. Once again 
the old cry “‘ They have broken through somewhere ” 
was heard, and once again the regiment was hurried 
up into immediate reserve. The shelling was very 
heavy, heavier, perhaps, than ever before. But the 
7th Division held firm, and attack after attack was 
hurled back without appreciable loss of ground. 
Towards night the fighting died down. The German 
realised he was baffled, and though attacks were still 
made and bombardments continued, they were 
lacking in thrust and vigour. The Battle of Ypres 
was to all intents and purposes at an end; the 
situation was saved. 

The two following days were spent in trench- 
digging and consolidation under more or less heavy 
shell fire, fortunately without much loss. On 
November 5 the Division was relieved, with the 
exception of the 22nd Brigade, which remained as 
Corps Reserve, and the weary troops, sadly few in 
numbers, but indomitable in spirit, retired from the 
salient they had held so nobly to the neighbourhood 
of Bailleul and Meteren. 


CHAPTER II 


THE WINTER OF 1914—I15—-NEUVE CHAPELLE 


‘* And he is dead who will not fight, 
And who dies fighting hath increase.” 
JULIAN GRENFELL. 


In the previous chapter a short account was given of 
the First Battle of Ypres, and of the part the North- 
umberland Hussars played in that heroic and un- 
equal struggle. The reader will have seen how a 
force of some twelve thousand bayonets, with its 
complement of other arms, fought a continuous fight 
of rather more than a fortnight against a force which 
was rarely less than eight times its strength and 
supported by a preponderance of heavy and mobile 
artillery—a fight on which everything was staked 
by the combatants. He will have read how that 
epic battle surged now this way and now that, and 
finally how victory rested with our magnificent but 
sadly reduced band of Regulars. For they were 
little more than a handful when they came out of 
action in the early days of November, some 2000, 
not more, of all ranks. But they had achieved what 
was asked of them ; they had held a huge force of the 
enemy in check; they had preserved the Channel 
Ports intact; and—a point of importance—had 
enabled the bulk of the army operating on their 
right and advancing from St. Omer and Hazebrouck, 
to consolidate the line of the Lys. Had rein- 
forcements been at hand, it 1s far from improbable 
that Menin would have been taken, and the enemy 
94 
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forced to abandon the industrial district of Roubaix— 
Lille. ‘The possession of this area was vital to him, 
and many subsequent operations—one of them to be 
chronicled in this chapter—were aimed at its capture. 
The possession of Lille was of the greatest import- 
ance from many points of view, not least because it 
afforded a secure and comfortable billeting area for 
trench-tired troops and a convenient place to gather 
reinforcements in case of sudden attack. The 
importance of this will appear later. 

It was at this point, the beginning of November, 
that the war entered on an entirely new phase. It 
now became a war of position. From this time until 
well into the summer of 1917 there was small 
material gain or loss of terrain north of La Bassée. 
The line from Ypres to La Bassée was in 1917 
almost precisely what it was in 1914. ‘There were 
not a few attacks—there were indeed pitched battles 
—but the war of trenches held the day. It had its 
beginning in the first battle of Ypres; by the end 
of that encounter it was almost established. 

The fact was that both sides had fought them- 
selves to a standstill. The Germans had no more 
men at the moment to hurl upon the rock-like defence 
of the British ; the latter were content to lick their 
wounds, awaiting the spring and the arrival of rein- 
forcements, Territorials and Kitchener’s Army, to 
roll back the enemy. For at that time we were quite 
confident of our complete ability to resume the 
offensive whenever we so desired ; in any case it was 
considered vastly improbable that the war would 
outlast the following summer. So little, then, did 
we realise the great tenacity and fighting quality 
of the enemy opposed to us, or, in especial, the 
defensive power of trench and wire entanglement. 
It is necessary, too, to bear in mind that while the 
enemy no longer had a vast numerical superiority, 
having dispatched considerable reinforcements from 
the west to the Russian Front, he had still a great 
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advantage in gun power, particularly in heavy 
howitzers, and did not suffer from our alarming 
shortage of ammunition. Further, it should not be 
forgotten that trench life was better suited to the 
stolid Teuton than to the more reckless Englishman. 

It is in this stagnant period of warfare that the 
difficulties of the regimental historian begin. In 
describing the fortunes of a retreat or of a great 
battle it 1s possible to keep strictly to dates and 
places without inducing serious ennui in the reader ; 
in stationary warfare, this is no longer possible, even 
if a reasonably exact diary of regimental movements 
was always to hand. The most the writer can hope 
to do is to try and reproduce something of the 
atmosphere of those days, to recall, if possible, the 
conditions of that monotonous existence. For 
modern warfare is in the main monotonous ; periods 
of extreme boredom punctuated at rare intervals by 
moments of intense danger. 

Memories of our fortnight at Meteren after the 
first battle of Ypres will remain with old stagers. 
It was a period first and foremost of prodigious 
eating and sleeping. Rations of both commodities 
had been extremely short during a fortnight of 
continuous fighting, but this had been hardly noticed 
in the excitement of battle. In the comparative 
peace of the little Flemish village, however, the 
reaction set in, and one and all slept like logs. 

It was here that Private Bruce got “a boot at 
his heid ”’ for the “‘ guid torn ”’ he endeavoured to 
do to his comrades. | 

Privates J. Weddell and W. Bruce were on last 
relief of stable guard. Reveille was at 6.30, but at 
5 o’clock Private B. disappeared ; Private Weddell 
was looking for him, and eventually found him 
coming up from the horse lines. 

Pte. W. ‘‘ Wheor hev yer been, Billy ? ” 

Pte. B. ‘“‘ Whey, Jock, aa thowt aa wes deein’ a 
guid torn and aal aa got wes a boot at me heid. Aa 
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waalked doon te the billet and woak aal the lads up 
and telled them they had an oor and a haff-a-one te 
lie.” 

The enemy had been driven from Meteren but 
a few weeks before, the inhabitants told us; a 
German, in fact, had been killed near by. But the 
neg like Bailleul, had hardly suffered, though it 

ad been stripped, of course, of the necessities of 

life, so much so that “‘ les Allemands ont tout, tout, 
tout pris”’ became the inevitable answer to any 
demand. | 

Hence, the ancient adage! ‘‘ Heaven helps those 
who help themselves,” was oe acted on, 
however severely reproved by senior officers. The 
following conversation has been thus reported : 

Private Cheeseman up a ladder helping himself to 
straw from a loft. 

Senior Regimental Officer. ‘‘ Hullo, you! What 
are you up to there ? ” 

Pte. C’. “ Taking some straw, Sir.” 

S.R.O. “ You mean stealing straw. What is 
your calling in civil life ? ” 

Pte. C. “‘ Please, Sir, I’m a draftsman.” 

S.R.O. “ Draftsman ! gad! how would you like 
it, if some one were to steal your bl drafts ? ”’ 

It was a time, too, of replenishment. Equip- 
ment was refitted, and a complete issue of bayonets 
was made. Drills (how boring after the real thing !) 
became a matter of daily occurrence and restored 
something of our pristine polish. And then there 

1 Captain A. W. Milburn relates another story of ‘‘ reproof ”’ sent 
him by S.S.M. Lorrimer. Perhaps the most inveterate ‘‘ scrounger ”’ 
in the Army was Sergeant A ,of ‘‘C”’ Squadron, who, prompted no 
doubt by the most worthy motives for the welfare of his troop, habitually 
collected everything within reach that would be useful. His troop officer 
however, had a more conscientious regard for the property of others, an 
did not hesitate to point out to the Sergeant the error of his ways. One 
day it happened that Sergeant A was exhibiting proudly a saddle- 
rack which he had improvised from a ‘“‘ borrowed ” telegraph pole when 
his officer thought fit to remonstrate upon this latest exploit and remind 
him of his duty towards our Allies. The Sergeant endured the lecture 
for some time until he could control himself no longer, and he burst out : 
**Aa’ll tell ye wat tt 1s, Sor; wor fightin’ on the wrang bluddy side!” 
H 
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was the memorable day when Sir John French 
paid us an informal visit and thanked one and 
all for their splendid work, and congratulated us 
on being the first Territorial unit in action. This 
was in contrast to our gallant Allies in neighbour- 
ing billets, who passed the days in incessant courts- 
martial. 

Meanwhile patrols were sent out in the region of 
Ploegsteert, where all was reported quiet. Both sides 
were now preparing their trenches in earnest for the 
winter, and were not inclined to make the task more 
difficult for one another. There were, of course, 
isolated actions, among them the furious attack of 
the Prussian Guards in mid-November ; but at no 
time was the line so seriously threatened as in the 
previous month. About the 13th of the month the 
regiment moved with the remainder of the Division 
to the neighbourhood of Bac St. Maur, and again 
prepared for action. The weather about this time 
took a change for the worse. Days of incessant 
rain were followed by snow and sleet—Flanders at 
its worst. How bad that can be only the seasoned 
campaigner knows. The front on which we found 
ourselves was that immediately south of Armentiéres, 
between that town and Laventie. The ground is 
absolutely flat, unspeakably dreary and featureless ; 
the soil is a heavy clay, and under the lightest rain 
becomes a morass. It seems to rain most days in 
winter, and there is often a mist of deadly coldness. 
To strike water even in summer it is seldom necessary 
to dig more than a few feet ; in winter it lies on the 
surface. The billets were poor. With the exception 
of Armentiéres, which was not a mile from the line, 
and Estaires there were no towns ; only a few mean 
villages, and many isolated farms, buildings of 
rectangular form, mostly of clay, built round midden- 
heaps which often meant an unpleasant fall on a dark 
evening. In these farms dwelt farmers of prodigious 
age, who tilled the ground in the absence of the young 
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men, and some emaciated stock. It was not a 
pleasant fighting ground, and at this time had none 
of the amenities of civilisation which were introduced 
at a later date. 

War was still a novelty. At this early stage no 
flaring announcement of English beer met the eye 
of the tired warrior trudging from the trench to his 
comfortless barn. Any luxuries beyond the bare 
rations were hard to come by, except in parcels from 
home. ‘There were no canteens ; hence a perpetual 
shortage of tobacco and cigarettes and of most extras 
that make life worth living even in war. There were 
no Divisional concert parties, no cinemas, and, at 
first, no baths. Life was not at all comfortable that 
winter. Looking back upon it, it is difficult to 
remember how spare hours were spent. “ In letter 
writing,’ officers with memories of censoring will say, 
or round the small stove of the estaminet quaffing the 
thin liquid which passed for beer and countless bowls 
of café. Fuel was short and was chiefly reserved for 
front-line troops. Appropriation of trees was sternly 
discouraged. 

And what were the duties of the regiment at this 
time? As before, we were in general reserve, hence 

eneral utility men. Guards were supplied for 

ridges, police duties, and the like ; horse lines were 
laid down on the latest hygienic principles, and as 
soon as completed abandoned ; billets were changed 
with monotonous regularity. The orderly-room 
staff discovered that a war of attrition means an 
endless war of forms and paper, and were probably 
busier than any one else. Meanwhile rumours of 
x op again revived. Patrols were everywhere on 
the alert, and were ordered to acquaint themselves 
with the physiognomy of every inhabitant, but with- 
out any startling result. In the trenches the work 
of consolidation went slowly on. Parapets gradually 
rose, trenches were deepened, wire was thrown 
out by the Engineers. The atmosphere, it must 
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be owned, was rather depressing; the inevitable 
reaction, perhaps, after the tense happenings of the 
previous months. 

The most memorable event of the latter half of the 
month was the address of General Capper to the 
regiment. After a preliminary inspection, he thanked 
one and all for their work in the great battle. What- 
ever he had asked us to do had been done well. 
Especially he instanced the memorable day in Polygon 
Wood, when we had successfully checked the 
German advance till the infantry arrived to clear the 
wood with the bayonet ; also the day when we had 
covered the retreat of the 22nd Brigade, perhaps the 
most critical day of the battle. He would now look | 
on us as Regular divisional cavalry and would not 
hesitate to employ us as such in any emergency that 
might arise. 

Meanwhile rumours flourished apace. In the 
absence of more exhilarating fare we battened on 
them greedily. One day it would be a colossal 
Russian victory in the East opening an easy and 
speedy path to Berlin as though by a “‘ steam-roller,”’ 
or a crushing defeat of the Austrians. Another day 
the news of a sweeping naval victory would buoy up 
our drooping spirits. We expected great things of 
the Navy in those early days, failing to realise that 
their job was very similar to ours, though maybe 
even duller. All rumours were of course “ perfectly 
authentic,” and even perpetual disillusionment did 
not seriously weaken our credulity. 

But rumours certainly had their use ; they were 
inspiring. And then there was the hope of, leave, 
which was instituted just at this time. Though no 
longer in our novitiate, we were scarcely 1 seasoned 
warriors as yet, and the thought of a brief visit to 

1 Sergt.-Major “ Bill,’’ parading a draft of recruits for Major Sidney’s 
inspection, stands with hands in his pockets, chews tobacco, and bids 
them forget they were ever farmers. 
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England could not fail to be welcome. Unfortu- 
nately, for some reason or other, leave was discouraged 
in the 7th Division. Perhaps it was considered 
demoralising ; certainly it was scanty, and did not 
promise early relief to a trooper. More demoralising 
were dark hints that began to grow at this period 
as to the possible splitting up of the unit, a rumour 
that was borne out by numerous recommendations 
for commissions. Altogether it was a period of 
depression. 

Our spirits were somewhat revived by the under- 
taking of a strict programme of training, which 
relieved us from some of the duller routine duties of 
a reserve regiment. Hardly had this been begun, 
when demands came from the C.R.E. for working 
‘ook for the trenches, which had now become 

opelessly waterlogged and all but untenable. The 
provision of these parties now became a regular 
part of our duties. Night after night, soon after 
dusk, the parties would move off. A march of some 
three or four miles along the greasy pavé would 
bring us to a muddy field. Thence a tortuous, 
muddy ditch, shallow, rarely more than three feet in 
depth, would lead with many windings to the front- 
line trench, where our work usually lay. This 
consisted chiefly in strengthening the parapet or 
throwing out fresh wire, or in endeavouring to entice 
the water from the trench ; dirty work, very exacting, 
and often very dangerous. It was, however, a 
welcome relief to the drabness of routine and was 
occasionally enlivened by some such quaint episode! 
as the following : 

Advance Patrol is halted by Guards sentry. 

Sentry. ‘Halt ! who goes there ? ”’ 

N.H.P. “ Friend.” 

Sentry. “What Regiment ? ” 


1 Captain Milburn notes actual date of the episode was October, before 
first battle of Ypres, whilst the regiment was withdrawing from Roulers 
to Ypres. 
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N.H.P. “ Northumberland Hussars.”’ 
Sentry. ““ What Company ? ” 
N.H.P. “ Ashington Coal Company.” 

So December dragged on, marked by the visit 
of the King to the front, when the regiment lined a 
section of the road. A not very successful night 
attack took place on the 18th, for which we were held 
in reserve, just behind the line, but were not called — 
upon. Christmas came and went, with its football 
matches and the informal armistice of the trenches ; 
but in a few days the guns were barking as merrily 
as ever, and the monotonous routine dragged on. 
We were slowly being broken in, were slowly realis- 
ing the intense monotony of stationary warfare with 
the host of dull duties it entails. Still we did not 
lose heart. Depressed though we were, we were 
only awaiting the spring to end the business, as we 
hoped, once and for all. We were quietly but 
entirely confident. 

Early in February we were called on to furnish 
reliefs to man the trenches. This was a step in 
advance, and meant, of course, a cessation of guard 
duties and working parties. The sector assigned 
was not particularly pleasant. It was a neglected 

iece of trench to the extreme right of the division. 

he trenches were shallow, though deep in water, 
the parapet was thin and low, the wire was insufh- 
cient. Here was a chance for us to show our skill 
in restoration. 

At this point it may be well to record some 
impressions of the trenches as they were in the early 
stages of trench warfare. First and foremost the 
were not the spacious and well-ordered works wit 
which many became acquainted on the Somme and 
elsewhere. The very nature of the terrain precluded 
any system of mining excavation ; water was seldom 
more than two or three feet below the surface 
even in comparatively dry seasons, so the trenches 
were in most places a compromise. A propos of 
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the perpetual waterlogged ground here, the Ulster 
Division when at Ypres labelled their principal dug- 
out “ R.E. Swimming Bath.” A narrow, shallow 
ditch supplied the trench proper ; above it to front 
and back were piled sandbags, usually in higgledy- 
piggledy manner, not in the well-aligned rows so 
pleasing tothe Engineer. Even if they were well laid, 
the Boche gunner could be trusted to see that they 
did not long remain so. Rough traverses there were, 
very necessary when the Boche sniper commanded 
the flanks with enfilade fire ; but generally speaking 
the trenches were more or less eerie te g accre- 
tions of clay-filled sandbags. Without the parapet, 
towards the enemy, was a thin apron of wire 
constructed at the cost of much blood and toil, and 
or ges preyed on by enemy trench mortars and 
shells. 

Within the trenches was blank discomfort. Before 
the days of revetting wire and frames, of iron and 
timber, even of duckboards, the painfully constructed 
trench was at the mercy of the weather. A heavy 
shower even in the heat of summer would reduce the 
interior to a quagmire. In the height of winter the 
conditions were unspeakable. An endless winding 
ditch, filled with seca mud of extraordinary 
tenacity, led past the support trench to the firing 
line proper—a rather wider, deeper ditch and 
consequently with the greater depth of water, not 
unfrequently waist high. ‘There the infantry would 
pass their tour of duty, harassed by enemy snipers, 
who seemed inevitably to command the weakest 
points of the system, and by a shell fire to which 
their own batteries, for very lack of ammunition, 
were unable to respond. Numbed, with frozen 
limbs, but ever alert for attack, they remained un- 
beaten at their posts until they were forced by sheer 
weakness and frostbite to relinquish them. 

There were no dug-outs, no mined dug-outs 
impervious to shell or mortar fire; not even the 
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miserable shacks which passed for dug-outs at a later 
stage upon this front. ‘There was no material with 
which to build them, no iron, no planks, no surplus 
of sandbags, no surplus of men to build them. A 
wretched hole within the fire bay, above the level of 
the water, contrived often in the thickness of the 
parados, provided the only means of shelter, and 
a waterproof sheet the covering. There was no 
immunity from shell fire ; the parapet even was not 
always bullet-proof. Often, too, after heavy rainfall 
or a thaw, the whole structure would collapse, burying 
the occupants in mud and water, or exposing them 
to the fire of the enemy. There were, it is true, 
compensations. Shell fire was less heavy at this 
time than in later stages of the war ; trench mortars 
were fewer and less effective. Yet the enemy 
usually contrived to gain the advantage of terrain, 
and at this time his snipers held a complete ascend- 
ancy. Casualties from this source alone reached 
alarming proportions, and shortage of men and 
telescopic rifles proved an obstacle to tackling the 
problem. Trenches were far from pleasant places 
even later in the war: they were palatial compared 
with the muddy ditches of 1914-15. 

But the work of holding the line was at least more 
congenial than our former routine duties. The 
enemy was at most only a few hundred yards distant, 
and, though at this time loth to attack, there was the 
chance that he might select our sector for an experi- 
ment. And then there were always the snipers to be 
tackled. To track down a sniper to his lair is one 
of the most thrilling of sports. Time certainly lay 
less heavily upon us. 

Meanwhile preparations were going forward for 
a great battle. So much could be safely inferred 
from stoppage of leave, from a concentration of 
artillery, a lull in the daily firing, from the arrival of 
new Territorial divisions, from the thousand and 
one preliminaries to an attack. Billets became all at 
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once strangely congested, and rumours more than 
ever rife. Credulous as ever, we firmly believed 
that the great battle was at hand which would deter- 
mine, if not end, the war. A stiff piece of fighting 
was before us, of course, as severe perhaps as any 
in the previous October, but now the odds were on 
our fide, We should see the summer in England. 
High officers did not hesitate to affirm it, and this 
was the opinion generally prevalent in the ranks. 
Optimists were still in the majority. | 

The battle in preparation was that of Neuve 
Chapelle. It was designed in the first place, as Sir 
J. French makes clear in his despatches, to foster the 
attacking spirit of the troops, which might well be 
presumed to have suffered from the cruel and depress- 
ing winter. If the initial attack proved successful 
it was intended by the higher command to push it 
home with all the means at hand, to take, if possible, 
the celebrated Aubers Ridge and with it Lille. The 
regiment, of course, would come in here and aid in 
pursuing the discomfited Boche. 

It was soon after daybreak, on the morning of 
March to, that Major Backhouse led the regiment, 
not more than 250 strong, to Nouveau Monde, the 
allotted assembly post. A detachment of cyclists, a 
battery of motor machine-guns, and a Belgian 
armoured car were also assigned to his charge to 
co-operate in case of emergency. And then ensued 
one of those waits with which the events of the 
previous October had made us familiar, moments 
of tense expectancy on the eve of great events. We 
could see nothing in the thick enshrouding fog: 
field guns were barking rapidly to our front, and now 
and then the deeper boom of the howitzer could 
be distinguished. Soon a stream of wounded began 
to trickle down the road, with various conflicting 
reports. Many were elated. Our men were cer- 
tainly in Aubers or must be by this time; the 8th 
Division were doing splendidly and were advancing 
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all along the front; prisoners were coming in in 
droves. 

Others were less confident. The 7th Division 
had encountered a lot of uncut wire, had been badly 
held up and suffered heavily. The battle was more 
or less at a standstill there. Artillery orderlies 
reported that the real bombardments had not yet 
begun, but would take place to-morrow. There 
were the usual preposterous rumours of a gigantic 
Russian success. In fact the day passed in a medley 
of rumours; perhaps passed the quicker thereby. 
But as we were not called upon either to drive home 
or repel an attack, it was to be inferred that the 
day had not witnessed a startling success. We 
remained at our post till some hours after nightfall, 
and then returned to billets for a hurried sleep. 

We were back at our former position at daybreak 
on the following day, again awaiting the breach or 
check which would require the launching of the 
mobile commands. An armoured train close at 
hand was stolidly shelling Aubers, so presumably 
the village was not yet in our hands. But the per- 
sistence of armoured trains is proverbial. One, it 
was currently reported, shelled a certain church tower 
near Armentiéres for four days, destroying everything 
in the vicinity, but always missing the objective. 
Finally the Germans in despair blew it up to save us 
and en the trouble. Another day of waiting 

assed. 
. We remained at our posts that night—a hectic 
night of orders no sooner issued than cancelled— 
and at daybreak on the following day were standing 
to arms. Again a thick fog enshrouded us. Again 
no definite news was obtained. It was currently 
reported that after an initial success the attack had 
been held up in part by uncut wire, but principally 
by strongly-held fortified houses and redoubts. The 
infantry were very tired, but were still attacking. 
This was more or less the truth. Moreover, the 
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Germans were able to throw into the fight fresh 
reinforcements of men and artillery from Lille. 

Suddenly an order arrived for us to move instantly 
to a point west of Laventie. A great initial success 
was reported, and all available mobile forces were 
required to drive it home. Our chance had come. 
The motley commands got under way with quite 
remarkable speed—cyclists, yeomanry, with the 
armoured car and machine-guns. The move will 
be a vivid memory to many. The road was blocked 
with traffic, artillery, transport, ambulance, staff 
cars, not to mention infantry going forward and 
walking wounded coming back. Every now and 
then a heavy shell would arrive in the vicinity to liven 
up our progress. Arrived at the rendezvous, we 
found that our presence was not immediately 
required. The success, in fact, had been exag- 
gerated. Some cavalry and machine-gunners went 
forward up the road towards the enemy lines, but 
found it still too strongly held and were forced to 
return. So again we resigned ourselves to inaction. 

At nightfall orders arrived for us to remain in the 
vicinity as general reserve. It was a pitchy night, 
and the finding of billets in the general confusion 
a desperate business. However, by midnight the 
bulk of the regiment had found cover in such barns 
and remains of houses the Boche gun fire had spared. 
Rations had not arrived, and the shell fire was 
severe. And then, just as we were resigning our- 
selves to sleep, an order came to proceed forthwith 
to the trenches. Our march took us past burning 
farms down a road where the infantry had advanced 
that afternoon. It was strewn with dead and all the 
débris of war, and was still under heavy fire. The 
mud was unspeakably tenacious, and progress most 
laborious. 

In the trench to which we were ordered a remark- 
able scene presented itself. In a dug-out was a 
candle, and by the light of it a mass of men could be 
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descried lying and standing about. These were 
the Grenadiers, much reduced in numbers, waiting 
to go forward to the trenches, some few hundreds of 
yards in front, which had been captured from the 
enemy a few hours before. It was a very vivid 
picture. 

We were to hold this trench at all costs in case 
of counter-attacks, and immediately began to line 
out. This was a most difficult business in the thick 
darkness. ‘The Grenadiers, in the meantime, were 
silently swarming over the parapet and massing for 
an attack at dawn. Other units were noiselessly 
forming up in the rear to support them. Soon the 
trench began to fill ; and when at dawn the German 
artillery opened in force upon our positions, casualties 
became numerous. An hour or so later came the 
order for us to withdraw to a redoubt in the rear. 
This was an unpleasant proceeding in full daylight, 
but was acconipliched without casualties. 

The fourth day of the battle was spent in redoubts. 
We were still waiting in reserve to aarich an attack, 
but the day passed uneventfully. The shelling was 
still very heavy, heavier perhaps than before, and 
caused several casualties in the regiment. On the 
following day came a warning to prepare for a 
counter attack. This will show the changed char- 
acter of the fighting. After considerable initial 
success in capturing terrain and prisoners, our 
attacks had been held up, and the Germans were able 
to rush reinforcements both of men and artillery to 
the threatened area. The battle of Neuve Chapelle 
was at an end. 

This chapter must close on a note of disappoint- 
ment. Our career as a regiment in France had 
opened brilliantly. It was our privilege to share 
much of the hardships, much i the stiff fighting 
which fell to the lot of one of the finest Regular 
Divisions. It was our privilege to be the first 
Territorial regiment in action, and on at least one 
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occasion, to fill a dangerous breach. Our baptism 
of fire had been distinguished. ‘Then had followed 
the period of stagnation just outlined—a dreary 
round of fatigues and working parties, cheerfully 
and well performed, but none the less monotonous. 

There followed the battle in which our part has 
been briefly sketched above—a battle which all hoped 
and confidently expected would bring, if not final 
victory, at least the beginning of the end. We were 
rudely disillusioned ; we could not, then, realise 
how many trials, how much monotony would have 
yet to be endured before the end could be sighted of 
the long road. It was as well, perhaps, that we did 
not know ; a soldier, like an apostle, lives by hope. 


CHAPTER III 
APRIL IQI5—MAY 1916 


‘*In dreary, doubtful, waiting hours, 
Before the brazen frenzy starts : 
The horses show him nobler powers : 
O patient eyes, courageous hearts | ”’ 


JULIAN GRENFELL. 


‘A ”? SQUADRON—< B ’”’ SQUADRON— 
““C ” SQUADRON 


[THE reports from these three Squadrons differ 
greatly in length and detail, as will be seen, but this 
is not due to the Editor’s caprice or ruthlessness ; it 
results from the different bulk of the MSS. supplied 
to him. Captain R. Pease writes in his memoranda 
that his memory of events has been supplemented 
from ‘‘a post-war compilation of notes by R.S.M. 
F. W. Peacock, who alone was found able to set out 
the events correctly and in proper sequence.” In 
this particular instance the full details given will 
enable readers to comprehend exactly the daily life 
and action of this Squadron, and will recall to the sur- 
vivors many a memory of this year of the campaign.] 


** A ”? SQUADRON 
Period: April 1915—May 13, 1916 
April 12.—Colonel Backhouse said ‘‘ Good-bye ” 
to the regiment. “A” Squadron stayed at Mer- 
ville. ‘The next day a Divisional order came to the 


effect that every unit in the Division must be ready 
) @ Se) 
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to move in one hour. This uncomfortable state of 
affairs lasted for about a fortnight, and then came the 
order to move. Considering the time the Squadron 
had been at Merville it seems almost incredible, but 
they did actually reach the place, where the head of 
the column should have been, inside the hour. 
Our efforts were rather wasted, as there was no 
column there, but a resplendent staff officer instructed 
us to move independently to Flétre. The inhabitants 
of Merville must have found much in the way of 
surplus kit to recompense them for our loss. 

he move to Flétre was presumably based on 
the belief that the 7th Division would go up in 
support of the troops at Ypres—engaged in the 
‘‘Second Battle of Ypres.”’ They got no farther than 
Flétre, but returned for the battle on the gth of 
May, when the 7th Division were to go through the 
8th Division from Rue Tilleloy district. No. 4 
Troop went up just before dawn to the 22nd Brigade 
advance H.Q., buoyed up with the hope of going 
through to Berlin with the leading battalion of the 
Brigade, such was the optimism of those days. 
However, the 8th Division failed to reach their 
objective, so once more it was “ as you were.” The 
Squadron returned to billets at Nouveau Monde with 
no worse casualties than were caused by telephone 
wires in the dark. Most of our time at Nouveau 
Monde was spent in trying to get back to our billets 
after exercise, as we were on a “ one way ”’ road, and 
the road control was very strict. There was nothing 
for it but to go across country. 

May 11.—The Squadron moved to Locon for 
the battle of Festubert, but we were not called on to 
do anything beyond basking in the sun. 

About this time the Gun Section went to the base, 
and so Harold Robson became a mere troop leader 
for the time. Towards the end of May General 
Joffre inspected the 7th Division in the neighbour- 
hood of Lillers. 
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No. 4 Troop furnished an escort to the French 
Commander-in-Chief. As his car travelled at the 
pace usual with French cars we had quite an exciting 
and amusing ride. The course fortunately was only 
about a mile or so in length. 

Most of June was occupied in changing billets 
round about the Robecq area. Although we exer- 
cised every day, these changes of billets always took 
place at night, and, if possible, a wet night. 

The early part of July we lived at Vieille Cha- 
pelle and spent our nights digging : such wet nights 
too they were. 

Next move was to Le Hamel, where we controlled 
the roads and helped with the harvest. There was 
much heated argument as to whether the North- 
umbrian or French way of making stooks was the 
right one. 

The early part of September we spent in studying 
the country in front of Vermelles, as there seemed 
every prospect of going through “ the gap ” which 
we already saw in imagination. 

September 25.—The battle of Loos started, but 
“the gap ” was not made. Two patrols went out 
and failed to find a gap, though one patrol went into 
“Gun Trench,” just in front of Cité St-Elie. As they 
were within about fifty yards of the Boche front line 
most of their horses were killed and one man (Cun- 
ningham). Although they failed to find “ the gap ”’ 
they at least brought back a clear report of the 
situation, which was badly wanted. 

From a letter of Lieutenant the Honourable 
Harold Robson, the Editor is enabled to give a 
fuller account of this dangerous adventure, and 
Captain Laing’s and Corporal Pigg’s gallantry shown 
therein. 

Their mission was more dangerous than that of 
Nisus and Euryalus in the Aeneid : 


egressi superant fossas, noctisque per umbram 
castra inimica petunt. 
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General Gough (then commanding the IV. 
Corps—General Capper in command of the Division 
—7th—was killed that night) had ordered out the 
Patrol, and Captain Laing with Corporal Pigg, 
Troopers Elliot, Cunningham, and Bowie set out 
under heavy fire. With the exception of Bowie, 
whose horse was shot on the way up, they arrived at 
“Gun Trench,” where they put their horses into 
a pit. Then Captain Laing gallantly went forward 
to explore farther, but the others insisted on follow- 
ing him on their own initiative. Captain Laing 
discovered that the enemy was still holding the 
villages and returned to Headquarters as best he 
could with this information, which proved most 
valuable. 

Meantime Elliot and Cunningham had both been 
wounded, whereon Corporal Pigg succeeded under 
fire in helping them to find refuge in the nearest 
shell holes. Later on—the firing having died down 
—Cunningham endeavoured to crawl into a trench, 
and so brought on himself fresh fire and a second 
wound. Corporal Pigg! at once gallantly went to 
his rescue, and eventually got him into a place of 
safety. Cunningham? unfortunately was so badly 
wounded that he succumbed to his injuries. Elliot 
was able, though wounded, to get back to safety. 


1 The Editor remembers the late Corporal Pigg as a hard rider with 
the Border Hounds. He used to drive up with the post from Woodburn 
to Otterburn, and occasionally would even come out with the old horse 
—a horse-rug for a saddle—for a turn with hounds. 

* Trooper F. L. Cunningham had especially asked to be allowed to 
go. Captain Laing wrote to his father, Professor J. T. Cunningham: 
‘* I knew our ride would be a dangerous one, and selected the four men 
that I thought would be most game to come and most likely to be 
useful.’”” Corporal (later Sergeant) Pigg thus wrote of his friend: “A 
comrade; a soldier; a backbone to the section.”? The heroic efforts 
Corporal Pigg made to save his comrade may be read in Professor 
Cunningham’s edition of his son’s Diary and Letters,—From Ypres to 
Loos with the Northumberland Hussars ,—and how eventually he got back 
through the counter-attack without his tunic (which he had put over 
Cunningham), “‘ only had my shirt on; it rained for hours; hadn’t any- 
thing to eat all day. But all this never disturbed me: all I wanted 
to know was where and how Frank was.”? Cunningham—wounded in 
abdomen, leg, and arm—died at the Australian Hospital, Wimereux, 
Oct, Ist, 1915, 

I 
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During this period the Squadron and the Divisional 
Cyclists were under the command of Lieut.-Colonel 
Pritchard of the Indian Cavalry. His one ambition 
was to command the leading troop when “ the 
gap ’’ was found. He later commanded the 22nd 
Brigade. 

The night of September 25 we spent filling a 
“gap ”’ in our own lines, and the next night the 
Squadron succeeded in getting the Boche guns out of 
se Gun Trench” and bringing them back to Vermelles. 
Considering that the Boche was only about fifty yards 
away it was rather a good piece of work. 

Senienabes 30.—Most unfortunately Captain C. N. 
Ridley was killed, and about fourteen other ranks were 
wounded, whilst burying about forty men just 
behind “ Gun Trench.” 

‘‘In Flanders fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place, and in the sky 


The larks still bravely singing fly, 


Scarce heard amid the guns below.” ! 


Towards the end of October the Division was in-° 
spected by H.M. the King. About the beginning 
of November Captain Colin Laing went as A.D.C. 
to General Watts, G.O.C. 7th Division. 

November 18.—Saw the last of the “ originals,”’ 
and the first of the first draft go on leave. 

December was spent in the usual round of visits 
to country houses in the Amiens district. 

1916.—In January the Squadron entered a team 
of twelve in the Divisional cross-country run. Six 
of these were in the first twenty home, and all twelve 
finished within the time limit. As there were over 
2000 starters it was not so bad. 

February was spent wandering about Poulain- 
ville—Mericourt, Sailly—Laurette, and Bonnay. 

March was spent at Buire, and was another very 
uneventful month. On May 12 General Watts 


1 John MacCrae. 
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commanding the 7th Division came and bid a touch- 
ing farewell to the Squadron, and on the 14th the 
regiment re-formed. 


*“* B ” SQUADRON 
Period: April 12, 1915—May 13, 1916 
(1) Divisional Mounted Troops, 1st Division 


After “ B ” Squadron had been ordered to join the 
first Infantry Division in April of 1915, it proceeded 
to Locon to relieve a regular cavalry nee ay 

The strength of the mounted troops with the 

Ist Division comprised one cavalry squadron and 
one company of cyclists. Major Duncan Campbell, 
the squadron leader, was appointed to command the 
mounted troops, thereby bringing the officer in 
command of the Cyclist Company, Captain Guild, 
under his direct orders. ‘“‘ B ’’ Squadron during the 
sage of the war was formed of troops raised from 
our different centres, namely Darlington, Sunder- 
land, South Shields, and West Stanley, which were 
called by these names. West Stanley Troop in 
early 1915 consisted almost wholly of miners and 
had been drafted into “ B ”’ Squadron to replace a 
very weak Spennymoor Troop. It was commanded 
by Second Lieutenant T. D. Smith, and the Troop 
Sergeant was Sergeant Edwards. 

The personnel of the remaining troops was more 
mixed, and comprised men of different occupations 
in business and trade, with not a few farmers inter- 
mixed. No call for special work—and there were 
many such calls—ever seemed to fail to bring forth a 
capable volunteer. Even if a master mariner had 
been required he was to hand. Actually the master 
mariner became an efficient sanitary man. Darling- 
ton Troop was led by Lieutenant C. Ferguson, 
South Shields Troop by Second Lieutenant R. F. 
Goodman, and Sunderland Troop by Lieutenant 
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H.Drummond. The Troop Sergeants were respect- 
ively Sergeants Newstead, Purvis, and MacNair. 
Old soldiers in the Squadron numbered three or 
four in all. 

In March 1915 there was no second in command, 
Captain W. E. Bigge having been invalided home 
sick, but his place was taken the following May by 
Lieutenant R. A. Pease, later promoted to Captain. 
Headquarters were otherwise represented by S.S.M. 
I. A. Patterson, S.Q.M.S. Mackenzie, and Farrier 
Sergeant Mason and two motor cyclists. A medical 
orderly from the R.A.M.C. was attached, and also 
a French interpreter from Divisional Headquarters 
was attached to the Cyclists’ Headquarters. 

Squadron Headquarters were always of opinion 
that the strength was the full senenl of a cavalry 
squadron as opposed to that of a yeomanry squadron, 
as serving with a regular division. Base Authorities 
never definitely disputing this, and forwarding drafts 
accordingly, the regiment finally found itself reunited 
with one squadron at cavalry strength and two at 
yeomanry, whereby there was slight confusion. 


(2) Early Days with the 1st Division 


Such 1s a brief description of the Squadron as it 
went to the 1st Division. Various duties were 
immediately assigned to the Squadron, but thence- 
forward, up to the time when intensive preparation 
for the battle of Loos began, there were few occasions 
when the Squadron was fully occupied or without 
leisure to train. 

Much organisation! and instruction were still 
needed. Not a regular soldier himself, Major 

1 Strict Army discipline must have been difficult to enforce amongst 
these independent north countrymen. Thus when Sergeant Jock 
Chrystal (killed later) was called to order for being rowdy at a Regimental 
Smoker by R.S.M. Halliday, the Chairman—he retorted, as he appealed 
to the Troop Officer, ‘“‘ Noo, Sor, did ye ivvor hear such cheek ? Him, 


Halliday, a Sergeant-Major juist, an’ me, the Duke’s Forester, talkin’ 
to me that way!” 
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Campbell seemed to know by instinct the way 
all ‘hina could, might, and should be done in 
the Army. Even after two months in England 
and five months’ service in France, there were 
large gaps to be filled up, particularly in knowledge 
of Army routine. These failings Major Campbell 
set himself methodically to remedy, and in a 
short time every officer, N.C.O., and man were 
given opportunities of obtaining a more exact 
understanding of the extent and scope of his responsi- 
bilities. 

Squadron Headquarters remained at Locon until 
May 11. During the two months there it daily 
supplied two patrols. The first was an Officers’ 
Inter-Brigade visiting patrol, which was designed to 
promote a proper circulation of divisional informa- 
tion, and also to enable the Squadron to provide 
orderlies as required, who would not mistake their 
destination. The second patrol consisted of a 
corporal and six men who acted as guides for con- 
valescents from field hospitals returning to their 
units. Many a weary warrior must thereby have 
been saved endless miles of wandering. This latter 
patrol continued till just before the battle of Loos, 
unlike the officers’ patrol which ceased on May 9. 

While still at Locon the Squadron was given the 
task of checking the recently-issued squared maps, or 
so much of them as was feasible. This task was 
accomplished by troops, and many topographical 
errors were discovered and reported to Division. 
Several unmarked roads were thus notified. 

‘Both Corps and Divisional Commanders inspected 
the Squadron during this period, and in due course 
the order came to move on May g in battle order to 
Richebourg. From seven in the morning until the 
evening the Squadron stood to. One officers’ patrol 
was called for, but not given work of importance. 
Meanwhile the attack failed to achieve an opening 
success, and Major Campbell received orders to 
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march back to the old billets at Locon, which were 
reached at g o’clock at night. 


(3) A Peaceful Summer 


The day following their return to Locon the 
Squadron was ordered to move into a new area, and 
encamped on high ground in the Bois des Dames, 
south-west of Bethune, the same evening. Here 
they remained some weeks, and Headquarters were 
established in a small hamlet close to a large white 
sand quarry. Training and duties continued much 
as before. Police patrols and orderlies were in 
constant demand. A musketry course was fixed. 
The transport was reorganised, and two limber 
wagons taken on the strength. Major Campbell 
continued his scheme of systematising, and laid great 
stress on the responsibilities of section leaders. He 
found that the normal duties and details of the da 
were best met by an orderly troop. Penceiarwanl, 
therefore, there was an orderly troop each day, 
leaving three troops for parade. Much manceuvre, 
field work, and signalling practice were carried out 
by day and night. 

A great deal of time was devoted to the horses, 
and a careful set of rules evolved. 

One man was permanently put at the disposal 
of the Farrier Sergeant as a sick-lines man, the sick- 
lines staff being added to as occasion demanded. 
Each of four shoeing smiths shod the troop, while 
the shoeing smith corporal directed or acted as a 
reserve. On several occasions the Squadron was 
drawn on for officers’ chargers. A wide selection 
was always provided for the officer when he arrived 
with his chit, and in spite of the fact that no money 
was to pass, the affair inevitably took a turn dear to 
the horse-couper. The delight of the Squadron knew 
no bounds when one day a padre who had brought 
with him a knowledgeable friend insisted on taking a 
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certain bay, because it turned out its feet so prettily. 
The same horse had been previously known to land 
on its nose when travelling on the flat. 

After some intermediate shifting the Squadron 
next established its headquarters at the Chateau de 
Foucquieres, where the owner, Madame de Bretagne, 
was in residence, and it remained here until imme- 
diately before the battle of Loos. The Chateau 
proved eminently suited for a summer billet. ‘There 
was good accommodation in the large stable-yard for 
transport park and stores ; a pleasant field, hitherto 
untenanted, for lines, with all the room which the 
officers required inside the Chateau itself. Upon 
Major Campbell’s representation the Division had 
approved it as a billet for the Squadron, but there 
was great delay in persuading a French medical unit, 
long ago out of its area, to vacate its tenancy. ‘The 
persistence of Major Campbell outmatched the 
tenacity of the French Medical Corps. 

For a long time after its instalment at Chateau 
Foucquieres the Squadron pursued an even course of 
duty, practically equivalent to routine. Small clouds 
appeared occasionally on the horizon. The motor 
bicycles were threatened with expulsion, but were 
somehow retained. One actually survived but a 
short time, the other, or rather its replacement, 
survived till regimental times. This bicycle was not 
on the Squadron establishment. The interpreter 
proved an unfortunate man, being arrested by the 
French authorities for dealing 1n watches whilst on 
military duty. He did not appear again. The calm 
was occasionally disturbed when a few German 
shells, directed at an observation balloon sailing 
near by, burst high up, and rattled the Chateau 
windows. 

As time went on additional duties were required 
of the Squadron, the most on or pre of which was 
inspection by an officers’ patrol of the reserve trench 
system. On one occasion a N.C.O. was put under 
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arrest as a spy by our own infantry whilst on such 
inspection, and was not rescued till his officer set 
out to find why he did not return and eventually 
procured his release. 

There was leisure in the summer of 1915 which 
never recurred. Passes were obtainable to Bethune, 
which was but a mile distant. ‘There were concerts, 
dinners, occasional impromptu race meetings, and 
bathing parties at the Bethune swimming pools. 
Leave opened for the men, and their names went into 
a hat, but not till after the battle of Loos was the 
rate of going accelerated beyond two a week. A 
product of these leisure hours was a most enter- 
prising journal that started with success, and was 
issued at the Squadron store. Plum and Apple, 
as it was called, was duly censored, but the officers’ 
mess was not represented on the editorial staff. The 
allusions were intensely topical. This publication ran 
to three numbers, and it is to be regretted if copies 
are not now preserved in the British Museum. 

Major Campbell, with the help of a staff officer 
from Divisional Headquarters, successfully organised 
officers’ polo on the disused Aerodrome at Verquin. 
Officers from other units were not slow to join. 
Pack ponies rose nobly to the occasion, and twice a 
week there was a limited number of chukkas and 
much crossing at the aerodrome. 

The Divisional Horse Show was the culmination 
of the general effort to provide beneficial recreation 
during the lull in hostile activities. It was held on 
the Sports Ground at Bethune in late July. Major 
Campbell again played a large part in making it a 
success, for the Division entrusted the arrangements 
to his care. Amongst the judges was an old Colonel 
of the regiment, Colonel Bates, afterwards Brigadier- 
General. Major Campbell was rewarded for his 
pains by seeing his own unit carry off its fair share of 
the prizes, the most coveted of which was that for 
the best nimied-out mounted man. 
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The Horse Show was the last social event of the 
summer season. Inaction had started to pall, and 
work even in the shape of digging was welcome to 
all, though few of the Squadron would have admitted 
it at the time. 

At first the whole strength of the Squadron was 
not called up for digging parties. One or two troops 
were turned out each night, and rode several miles 
to report to a supervising R.E. officer at a rendez- 
vous ; then, having completed this task, they rode 
home in the early hours of the morning. On this 
system observation posts were made in the pit- 
heap at Annequin. A different method, however, was 
employed when Stanley Troop! commenced, and 
Sunderland Troop completed, a telephone exchange 
at Vermelles, the whole troop being in each case 
attached with an officer to the R.E.’s. 

Later the full dismounted strength of the Squadron 
went nightly to dig. 


(4) Preparations for the Battle of Loos 


On August 31 the Squadron, accompanied as 
always by its black cat, left the Chateau * Foucquieres 
and moved to the Mill at Gonnay, a few kilometres 
distant. 

The early part of September 1915 will be re- 
membered as a period of hard and unremitting night 
digging for the divisional troops. For ten days the 
Squadron attempted the impossible, which was to 


1 The Stanley Troop here gave evidence of a praiseworthy business 
capacity. There being no beer in Vermelles, a respectful suggestion was 
made that a barrel might be sent up with the next rations. The barrel 
duly arrived, and 27 francs were paid for it by the men. Next day, when 
the O.C. expressed his hope to the Sergeant that the beer had not been 
immoderately imbibed, he learned that the Troop had not kept it all for 
themselves, but had recouped their outlay by judicious sales at 1 franc a 
glass to neighbouring thirsty gunners. 

2 The Chateau was heavily shelled later in 1918, but its plucky inmates, 
the two daughters of Madame de Bretagne, never retired farther than 
the cellar. Madame de Bretagne died in 1917, following the death of 
her elder son at Verdun. 
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ride ten kilometres by night, march three on foot 
over broken ground, dig four hours, and then to 
return the way they had come. Even the strongest 
were exhausted. To remedy this, on September 11 
the Squadron rode up as before, but remained 
forward while the horses were driven back to 
Gonnay by a few men. Thus more men became 
available, and the work no longer completely ex- 
hausted them. The more strenuous part now 
undoubtedly fell to the lot of the handful of men 
who remained with the horses. There were not 
enough of them to provide the requisite night guards. 

The task in hand, however, was actually com- 
pleted a week before the battle of Loos, for which it 
was intended as a preparation. The British attack 
for other reasons was late. These completed, assembly 
trenches near Le Rutoire Farm were inspected by the 
Divisional General, who paraded the officers and con- 
gratulated the mounted troops on their accomplish- 
ment, at the same time issuing certificates of merit to 
a large number of men. It is unknown whether the 
system of such distribution continued in the 1st 
Division. A more material recognition was a liberal 
grant of leave a month later. 

The Squadron in the meantime had been included 
in a formation which constituted a corps pursuit 
force, and included two other yeomanry squadrons, 
three divisional companies of cyclists, and the corps 
motor machine-guns. Major Geoffrey Lockett of 
the 11th Hussars was appointed to command this 
force, and established his headquarters at Gonnay 
Mill on September 11. His advent to the officers’ 
mess filled a gap; for Lieutenant Drummond had 
been appointed A.D.C. to the Divisional General 
and had left on September 6, to be missed and 
regretted by all. He was not replaced until October 
26, the date on which Second Lieutenant H. Painter 
joined the Squadron at Ferfay, when already Major 
Campbell was temporarily detached. 
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On September 24 at nine in the evening the 
Squadron moved in battle order to Verquin Pit Heap. 


(5) The Battle of Loos and after 


Dawn on September 25 saw a group of Northum- 
berland Hussars on the summit of the huge pit-heap, 
watching the sun rise to the east behind the smoke of 
battle. Before them in the ascent had been the 
Ist Division A.A., and Q.M.G. Colonel Tulloch, 
who was dressed in slacks and tennis shoes. 

One hour after dawn the order came to move up. 
The Squadron proceeded towards Divisional Head- 
quarters at Coronne de Rutoire, rehearsing in 
imagination on its way the rushing of many villages 
behind the German front. On reaching Rutoire 
definite information was to hand, but there were no 
further orders for the Northumberland Hussars. 
The attack had gone forward successfully every- 
where except on the front of the centre brigade of 
the 1st Division, where the German front line was still 
uncaptured. Far into the day one German officer and 
six hundred men held out and, as it turned out, 
dealt a deadly blow to the British Commander’s 
plans. When this band of Germans, who had 
remained entrenched at Lone Tree, were finally 
surrounded and stepped out with hands upheld, the 
British attacking line had been disorganised. One 
reserve force had already been employed to try to 
eject the enemy defenders, and at the moment of 
surrender “‘ B ’”? Squadron had been warned in their 
turn to be prepared to make yet another attempt. 

Subsequent examination of the battle-field revealed 
that the German wire here as opposed to other 
places had hardly been damaged the British 
artillery. The attacking waves had ee held up 
by wire and killed to a man by cunningly arranged 
enfilade fire from machine-guns. The victims in 
most cases appeared to have been first wounded in 
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the foot and to have been shot to death as they lay 
on the ground. 

Two hours after the surrender of the six hundred 
Germans at Lone Tree an officers’ patrol was called 
for from the Northumberland Hussars, and was 
instructed by Major Lockett to find out whether 
the village of Hulluch, some three kilometres behind 
the German lines, was still held by the Germans. 
Few messages had been reaching Divisional Head- 
quarters, and the position of the attacking infantry 
was obscure. This patrol passed through a partially 
organised attacking line of infantry, and drew a few 
hostile shots ; it was held up farther on by uncut 
barbed wire. It then worked its way to the south 
and dismounted, leaving the horses in a hollow, and 
finally drew close-range fire from an enemy position 
covering Hulluch. The patrol returned and reported. 
At the very same time an “ A” Squadron patrol 
farther to the north was endeavouring to gallop into 
Hulluch along the Vermelles and Hulluch road. 

At four in the afternoon Major Campbell was 
ordered to move forward with the Squadron to Le 
Rutoire Farm. The order to retreat arrived an 
hour after the destination had been reached. This 
order was providential, for gas shells had started to 
fall rather too close to be pleasant, and there was no 
prospect of further action as night was close at hand. 

he Squadron then rode back to Coronne de 
Rutoire, a disillusioned body of men. They had 
ridden forward twice on the day of battle, but neither 
time into action: and if a few preserved hopes, they 
were to be shattered by the happenings of the morrow. 
Major Lockett’s force had been dwindling in the 
meantime, and he only retained the rst Divisional 
Mounted Troops under his command, the other 
units having been called for elsewhere. 

In spite of the set-backs already described the 
British attack of September 25 had made a sub- 
stantial advance along the front. Moreover, there 
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was still in immediate reserve the whole of the British 
Cavalry, while two fresh Divisions, the 24th and the 
21st, had been marching up to reinforce the Divisions 
already engaged. 

The 26th of September dispelled the hope of 
far-reaching success, and must be set down as 
an unfortunate, if not a disastrous, day for the 
British Army. On the hitherto successful right of 
the attack the 21st and 24th Divisions were not only 
unable to advance but also entirely failed to hold the 
important positions which they had taken over. 
Suffering from inexperience and shortage of food, 
they were found wanting. Farther to the left the 
new front line was held with difficulty. The fire 
of the enemy artillery, which had been almost silent 
since the first attack, increased as the day wore on, 
and began to search as far as Vermelles, where thou- 
sands of cavalry were massed. ‘“ B” Squadron 
remained observant but inactive till the afternoon, 
when it lined out dismounted along the railway, 
east of Vermelles, and formed collecting posts for 
stragglers, who were organised into parties, given 
food, and marched to the rear to re-form. 

By the end of the second day’s fighting it was 
obvious that the British advance had been stopped, 
and that there would be no attack by mounted 
troops. Fresh reinforcements, including the Guards 
Division, came into the line the same evening and 
during the ensuing week, and though the enemy 
counter - attacked stubbornly, the main gains of 
ground were consolidated and the line stabilised. 

““B”’ Squadron remained stationed at Rutoire, 
but took no active part in the battle. On the 27th 
it was ordered to begin to clear the battle-field, 
and commenced to collect identity discs from the 
dead in the region of Lone Tree. The enemy 
shell fire, however, was considerable, and they were 
ordered to desist. Subsequently parties worked 
chiefly by night, burying the dead in graves by fifties. 
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They had other work also; digging telephone 
cables, taking sandbags to the front line. On one 
occasion Corporal Lonsdale and six men were suc- 
cessful in escorting by night a wagon containing 
three thousand sandbags to a position east of Loos, 
close to the enemy’s front line. 

On October 1 the Squadron moved back as far as 
Neeux-lez-Mines, which was crowded with troops. A 
digging party continued to be sent out nightly, while 
on October 8 Lieutenant Goodman was sent forward 
to Le Rutoire Farm to collect prisoners that might 
be taken in a subsidiary attack planned for that day. 
The attack was unsuccessful and no prisoners were 
taken. In the meantime during the daytime a large 
number of stray horses and mules were rounded up 
and brought into the Squadron lines. All except 
one animal were finally claimed. This homeless 
mule was retained as a member of the Squadron for 
many a long day. Not only was it superior to an 
ordinary remount, but superstition added to its value. 

At 3 o'clock on the afternoon of October 13 the 
Squadron once again moved forward in battle order 
to Mazingarbe. The reason for this move was not 
divulged. Eventually the horses were led back to 
Nceux-lez-Mines, and all ranks went to the Divisional 
Bomb Stores, where, after a short lecture, they filled 
Mills bombs with detonators through the night 
until supplies gave out. The bombs, which were 
arriving by lorries from long distances, were filled 
at once and taken forward immediately to feed the 
bombers! in the famous fight in the Hohenzollern 
redoubt. 

During the whole of the operations which 
culminated in the battle of Loos, “ B’’ Squadron 
suffered only three casualties in personnel, and a 
like number in horses, none of which were fatal. 
Two of these casualties were due to the long range 


1 Four Guardsmen, it may be noted, were recommended for the 
V.C. in this fight. 
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hostile machine-gun fire which was frequently 
opened on the night-working parties. 


(6) Winter 1915-1916 


The 1st Division was duly relieved, and went in 
to rest from October 14 until November 1. “B” 
Squadron accordingly marched at 2 o’clock on 
October 14 from Neeux-lez-Mines to new billets at 
Haut Rieux, near Lillers in the rest area. It moved 
again on October 19 to Raimbert, thence to Fosse 3 
De Ferfay, where it remained till November 1, when 
it was allotted billets in the northern half of the 
village of Haillicourt on the extreme right of the 
British line, the 1st Division having taken over the 
corresponding section of trenches which included 
Loos and the Double Crassier. 

Major Campbell was progressively spending more 
of his time on staff work, first with Divisional 
Headquarters and later with the 1st Brigade. He 
still, however, found opportunity to visit the Squad- 
ron frequently and retained actual command of the 
mounted troops. His farewell took place at Christ- 
mas, which was celebrated at Haillicourt, after which 
he proceeded to the 142nd Brigade to take up duties 
as Staff Captain. Before doing so he had recom- 
mended Captain J.G.G. Rea of “C ” Squadron as his 
successor and 8.S.M. Patterson for a commission. 
Both recommendations took effect, but Captain Rea 
did not arrive till February 10. Lieutenant Patterson 
returned from England on November 5, fallen from 
the high estate of S.5S.M. to the lowly position of 
junior subaltern. It is sufficient tribute to Lieu- 
tenant Patterson to state that his promotion within 
the Squadron proved an entire success. As a good 
judge of men and a lover of horses he had the entire 
confidence of all with whom he associated. His 
work at home had been banking, his métier riding 
to hounds as a heavy-weight. On a campaign he 
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was thoroughly at home. Huis small high-pitched 
word of command seemed inappropriate to his tall 
broad figure, but all who heard it will remember it, 
for it had the same effect as the whistle of an express 
which warns the loiterer to “‘ get a move on!” 
It was indeed fortunate that it was possible to fill 
the position of Sergeant-Major adequately. The 
choice fell upon Sergeant Peacock—at the time of his 
— a junior sergeant in the South Shields 

roop—who had left England as a trooper. The 
new Sergeant-Major was found entirely worthy of 
the confidence reposed in him, and later, in rox8, on 
the death in action of R.S.M. Halliday, became the 
senior Warrant Officer of the regiment. 

From November 1 until February 3, 1916, the 
dismounted duties of the Squadron were constantly 
elaborated. Together with the Cyclists all avail- 
able officers and men were formed into a Trench 
Maintenance party under the direct supervision of 
the Divisional G.S.O.1. The Trench Maintenance 

arty was not called upon to sojourn in the trenches, 
but its work lay in all directions and was of great 
variety. It was permanently billeted in the forward 
area or lodged in dug-outs: All its members wore 
white armlets with red T.M.C. sewn on them. It 
worked both by night and by day, and the badges were 
useful as other units came to recognise their signifi- 
cance. Briefly, the Trench Maintenance party was 
expected to keep in good condition the whole system 
of trenches up to the support line, deepening, laying 
duckboards, wiring, arranging for the bringing of 
material to the spot, and repairing damage caused by 
shell fire. They also carried out works of fortifica- 
tion, and reconnaissance of disused trenches, some- 
times afterwards filling them in. To do each piece 
of work effectively it was necessary for an officer to go 
over all ground previously in daylight, and wherever 
special features were presented, Colonel Longridge, 
the G.S.O. 1, took the officer round himself. 


— Sat y_ —— 
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From February 3 to March 1 the Division was 
again out of the line, and the Squadron was in billets 
at Haut Rieux. Captain Rea, on his arrival, had 
opportunity for smartening up the Squadron after its 
three months’ association with mud, and also carried 
out some long-neglected mounted work. Sports, as 
recreation, were encouraged by the authorities, and 
the Squadron was able to find a useful football team. 

On March 1 the Squadron Headquarters moved to 
Drouvain, at the same time providing a Trench 
Maintenance party as before. It was unfortunate 
for Captain Rea that he was at this time compelled 
to relinquish the command of the mounted troops, 
owing to the fact that Captain Guild was able to 
point to an error in the War Office List, and so to 
establish his seniority. Whereupon the 1st Division 
approved Captain Guild’s application to be made 
commander of the mounted troops. 

On April 24 the 1st Division moved once more 
out of the line, and immediately the mounted troops 
were ordered to the cavalry training area near 
Boulogne for instruction. Although it was unknown 
at the time, they were never to rejoin the 1st Division. 
On May 12 the Squadron were ordered to march 
to the Somme, where the 1/1 Regiment of the 
Northumberland Hussars were to act as mounted 
troops to the XIII. Corps. It accomplished this 
march of about a hundred miles in three days. 
Leave-takings are proverbiallyshort or even neglected 
on active service, and according to precedent there 
was but time for a brief good-bye to the Cyclists 
when “B” Squadron made its exit from the Ist 
Division. 

Conclusion 


Included in the ranks which completed the march 
to the Somme were 30 O.R.! and 41 horses who had 
sailed with the regiment in 1914. Changes in 

1 Other ranks. 
K 
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leaders and in Squadron Headquarters have been re- 
counted as they occurred. There had been other 
romotions ; Sergeant Edwards and Sergeant Purvis 
fad become sick casualties, and had been replaced 
by Sergeant Lee and Sergeant Paine respectively. 

With few exceptions such original N.C.O.’s who 
remained with the Squadron had received promotion, 
while about half the whole number of N.C.O.’s had 
received their first stripe in France. Actually from 
March 1915 to May 1916 “ B” Squadron had 
received reinforcements from the Base to the number 
of forty-five. Not more than six of the casualties 
reported in this same period were due to wounds, 
many more resulting from sickness. A_ large 
number of men, however, were either detached or 
transferred, and a larger number still obtained 
commissions in other units. Indeed the supply of 
material for the commissioned ranks of the Army 
was not the least important function which “B” 
Squadron performed then, and which it afterwards 
continued to perform. 

To summarise, there was little in “ B ’’ Squadron 
annals during 1915 and early 1916 worthy of note by 
the strictly military historian. Opportunities of 
showing prowess were limited. Nevertheless, as 
former events had already shown and later happen- 
ings were to testify, the ranks of “ B” were full 
of men of great courage, initiative, and ability. 
The discipline of the Squadron left nothing to be 
desired. There was no case for court-martial during 
its service with the rst Division. 

Not out of place is the Squadron’s description of 
itself through the medium of the advertisement 
column of Plum and Apple dated September 1915. 
The advertisement ran as follows : 


** B ”? SQUADRON, NORTHUMBERLAND HUSSARS 


“This gallant band of mounted Navvies FoR HIRE—ALL 
KINDS of nefarious work undertaken. Villages Removed. 
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Special Terms for Removing Pit Heaps. We will dig you 
in cheaply or do you in for nothing.”’ 


‘*C ”? SQUADRON 
The Period of Isolation: April 15, 1915—May 13, 
1916 

April 12.—Orders came through for the Squadrons 
to separate, each as a unit, to form, along with one 
Company of Army Cyclists, what was known as 
Divisional Mounted sees Accordingly “A” 
Squadron was chosen to remain with the 7th Division, 
while “B” and “C” went to the 1st and 8th 
Divisions respectively. The latter had its H.Q. at 
Sailly sur la Lys, and the Squadron went into billets 
at Nouveau Monde in relief of the Northampton 
Yeomanry. 

April 16.—Major Roland Haig, D.S.O., Special 
Reserve Rifle Brigade, assumed command of Divi- 
sional Mounted Troops, and the Cyclist Company 
came under the command of Captain Heath of the 
Middlesex Regiment. General Davis commanded 
the Division. 

April 26.—The Squadron left Nouveau Monde 
for better billets at Au Grand Bois, two kilometres 
north-west of Estaires. Here the horses were 
picketed in a pasture of some three acres, quite 
snugly, while the men contrived to bivouac round the 
hedges. Water was procured from an adjacent dyke. 
At this time Major Sidney commanded the Squadron, 
with Captain Rea second in command, and Lieu- 
tenants Blake, Alec Leith, Arthur Ridley, and Hon. 
Fox Ramsay as troop officers. 5S.S.M. Gallon, 
S.Q.M.S. Lorrimer, Farrier-Sergt. Watson, and 
Sergeants J. Dickinson, Abercrombie, Greensitt, 
and T. Robson were the warrant officers and troo 
sergeants. Early May found the Squadron at field- 
training in conjunction with the cyclists, with 
occasional trench-digging parties. The area used 
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included QOultersteene, Meteren, Merris, Doulieu, 
Verte Rue, Bois d’Aval, Hazebrouck, etc. Occa- 
sional visits to the latter town provided the mess 
with war-time luxuries, even Alasch kimmel, which 
existed in these early days for such as shopped, even 
chit-less ! 

May 7—The Squadron went into reserve at 
Croix Blanche ready to move east of the Lys for the 
attack of May g at Hill 60. For the first time, 
mouth pads, saturated with hyposulphate of soda, 
were provided against gas. These were the fore- 
runners of the gas masks and the ultimate box 
helmets. At 2 A.M. on the gth, the Squadron moved 
a quarter of a mile east towards Fleurbaix to avoid 
shelling, and at 5 A.M. the British Artillery com- 
menced a terrific barrage, for the purpose of wire- 
cutting and shelling the enemy reserve trenches on 
Aubers Ridge and Fromelles. The infantry attacked 
upon the cessation of artillery, with the 24th and 
25th Brigades, while the 23rd Brigade was in reserve. 
Both the Irish Rifles and the 2nd R.B.* were suc- 
cessful in gaining the front-line trenches, but only 
the R.B. were able to hold them. The réle of the 
Northumberland Hussars was to advance and recon- 
noitre, should the infantry succeed in forcing a gap. 
But alas! the attack proved abortive, and the 
Squadron returned to billets during the night, not 
having met their opportunity. During this attack 
the 8th Division suffered heavy casualties, General 
Lindsay Cole of the 24th Brigade being killed; but 
_ although the whole front of the First Army attacked, 
only the troops of the 8th Division succeeded in 
breaching the enemy trenches. Great credit is 
therefore due to them. 

June 3—Major Sidney was evacuated sick to 
England, the Squadron being taken over by Captain 
Rea. Lieutenant Ridley also left for home. Lieu- 
tenant Alec Leith followed on June ro. 

1 On the La Bassée front. * Rifle Brigade. 
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June 17.—The Squadron took over a section of 
trenches under orders of the O.C. Devons, near Rue 
Tilleloy, east of Picantin Corner, and a short distance 
from V.C. Corner. 

June 19.—Heavy evening shelling. 

June 22. Relieved by West Yorks. 

June 25-Fuly 27.—Digging trenches every fourth 
night, while practice in bombing was undertaken 
during off days. 

End of Fuly——General Hudson took command of 
the 8th Division. 

August 3.—Lieutenants Stobart and Milburn 
joined the Squadron. During the early summer 
months the front on the 8th Division was quiet, 
it being a period of preparation for the greater 
battles which were to develop on the Somme in the 
following year—rapid rifle fire, masses of Véry lights, 
but little else being the usual nightly occurrence. 

Back at billets the harvest was fast ripening, and 
with it our acquaintance with the peasants, a great 
point in common being the mutual interest of yeoman 
and cultivateur in things agricultural. Linguistic 
difficulties had not yet entirely disappeared, as the 
following story can testify. 

' Scene: Sailly-sur-Lys bridge. “ C ” Squadron 
on picket duty at drawbridge. Private Swinhoe, 
sentry. Old peasants coming to Mass on Sunday 
morning were stopped to show their cartes d’tdentité. 

Pte. S. “ Let’s see yor pass, hinny.” Old 
lady explains in French she has left it at home. 

Pte. S. ““ Noo cum on, neun o’ yor nonsense ; 
let’s see yor pass.’’ He shakes her gently by the arm. 

Old Lady. “ S’il vous plait, monsieur, s’il vous 
plait.” 

Pte. S. “ Yer ald flamor. Wey, yor gettin civil 
play. Aa want te see yor bl pass.” 

Yet in spite of this impediment many discussions 
and comparisons of farm methods took place between 
the English Ally and his cultivateur host. On occasion, 
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indeed, men were to be seen lending a hand at 
the reaping, stacking, ploughing, and threshing in 
cases where friendship with the propriétaire had 
been cemented. In return for aid, fruit would be 
offered, also beer and hospitality. Amongst others 
the following names of inhabitant civiles may be 
mentioned; they will be remembered by most of 
the Squadron. 

FACQUEUR, JULES, of Merville.—A fine type of 
Frenchman, full of courage and resource. A brewer 
by trade, who, when his house on the north-eastern 
outskirts of Merville was fired by the Uhlans in their 
raids, in 1914, as far as the Bois d’Aval, was nothing 
dismayed, but set to work to rebuild his home, 
employing as much of the débris as possible for the 
new edifice, while such bricks as could be spared 
were sold to the Squadron for use chiefly upon the 
horse standings. His daughter was of a like cheerful 
disposition, so that the household was an attraction 
for all, since we were certain of a welcome from 
these admirable folks when a visit or requisitioning 
duty took us to Merville. This was in 1915, and 
it may be added, regretfully, that in 1918 poor 
Facqueur had his house again destroyed by the 
advancing hordes and little is known of the fate of 
those good people. 

VICQUART was a hard-working cultivateur own- 
ing some 100 hectares of arable and possessing a 
thatched homestead in which the Sauaieon officers’ 
mess was housed. 

For agricultural aid received from the unit, old 
Vicquart did his utmost to oblige in the exchange of 
greenstuffs, maize, and fodder for the horses. When 
fruit ripened on his one and only plum tree, it 
became an offering to Messieurs les Officters. Never 
a complaint of damage to his crops was heard, and 
in fact the Squadron saw to it that none ever was 
occasioned, and to both officers and men this fine 
old yeoman played true host. 
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““ Harry ”” was a cultivateur also and owner of 
a pature with orchard combined. The house of 
this old Frenchman boasted a double étage and a 
slate roof, which was a rarity in the district. A 
kindly - disposed old fellow, full of smiles and 
bavardage, who with his wife (they were a child- 
less couple) termed their billets “‘ mes enfants.” This 
good old man apparently had no roof to his mouth, 
and owing to his unintelligible utterances we knew 
not his name, and so in all good humour christened 
him “ Harry.” 

During August the Divisional horse show was 
held on the banks of the River Lys, our former 
squadron drill ground, between Sailly and Bac St. 
Maur. This was easily within shell fire, but 
throughout, in order to guard against aerial observa- 
tion, British ‘planes performed useful service in 
patrolling niet, 

The Squadron was well represented in the list of 
divisional entries, as was natural, the section-jump- 
ing being especially good. This ground afforded 
also an opportunity for polo, while the proximity of 
the Lahore division at Verte Rue helped in provid- 
ing teams. At billets, one indulged in the- noble 
art of escrime, our worthy Mentor being Léon de 
Bréviaire, French liaison officer attached to the unit, 
and occasionally tennis was possible at Estaires at 
the house of a ttsseur’s widow, kind Madame Piat. 

August 27.—The Squadron moved to fresh billets 
on the Courant de la Meteren Becque, an exaggerated 
ditch, or rather drain, carrying water from the 
southern slopes of Mont des Cats and emptying into 
the Lys at Sailly. Harmless enough in summer, 
poo affording water for the horses, this drain 
became at times in the winter the most surpris- 
ing flood, which all but swamped the billets. In 
fact, to reach the mess from billets, waders or gum 
boots were necessary, together with a very thorough 
knowledge of the exact position, beneath the flood, 
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of the bridge that spanned the dyke ’twixt road and 
house. Here was the Squadron’s home for the next 
eight months. The horses were at first picketed in 
an orchard, from which a nest of hornets, lodged in 
the trunk of an apple tree, had to be eradicated, and 
subsequently in a thatched standing which shall be 
described hereafter. 

The men were bivouacked during the summer in 
the orchards that backed the steadings, and later 
moved into barns, which served as troop billets. The 
horse standings indeed deserve a few words of 
description, being, as it were, the progenitor of the 
many permanent shelters and stables which arose 
ma the length and breadth of the Army 
Zone in later years. They stood upon a quadri- 
lateral pasture, bordered by high trees, rising 
slightly above the surrounding flatness. The scheme 
evolved was a thatched pent-roof, sloping inwards 
around the quadrilateral, the outer edges of the roof 
being fixed to trees and the inner supported on posts 
in semblance of a Kaffir kraal. The roof was of 
heavy thatch, and the horse standings bedded with 
brick and rubble. On the east side was an open- 
ing which led over a bridge to the main road. 
Chief clerk of the works was Sergeant Brannen, 
whose ability none could doubt. The undertaking 
was impressive, and troops who passed by were 
wont, noting the solidity of the work, to hazard 
remarks concerning the expected duration of a 
sanguinary war. A wooden guard-house stood in 
the centre of the quadrilateral, for the use of the 
stable guard. Inside was a stove. Around the 
inner sides ran duckboards in double to cope with 
Flanders mud, while a marvellous contraption of 
wheels, truck, and rails conveyed the Squadron 
refuse across the road and Becque to the adjacent 
fields of a delighted farmer. The transport system, 
one might add, was more of an ideal than a reality, 
but the conception having arisen in the brain of 
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the G.O.C., every endeavour was made to carry 
out the scheme; full success was achieved only by 
the aid of Lieutenant Astley, who, in the capacity 
of A.D.C., found means to give warning of an im- 
pending inspection. Little did we think during 
1915 that this country was to be ravaged three years 
later by the enemy, and that the laborious tillage of the 
peasants was to become a mass of craters and floods 
as the Boche advanced, raining his “ heavies ’’ upon 
the face of the earth. Yet such a fate was in store, 
and the result is hard to describe without an actual 
visit. The Meteren Becque was then untraceable 
and appeared actually to have served as a trench for 
gun-pits for the enemy howitzers. The mess was 
razed, and a few dapulveracd bricks were found in 
use as stiffening to the mule standings. Orchards, 
pasture, granary, and steading had entirely gone, and 
all that remained of the kraal were a few desiccated 
tree trunks whereunder lay piles upon piles of Boche 
howitzer cartridge-cases. All unconscious of bygone 
times, an officer! of the regiment, seconded as Brigade 
horse-master, was found in October 1918 upon this 
very spot, where formerly stood “ C ”” Squadron 
mess, and little did he reck that his charges stamped 
down the poor ruins of our former home. 

September 10.—A series of trenching parties was 
supplied to carry out new communication trenches to 
Brdoux Salient, east of Bois Grenier. 

September 11.—Major Sidney rejoined in com- 
mand of the Squadron. 

September 25.—The Squadron paraded in battle 
order as mobile reserve, and moved to Rue Quesnoy 
for the September attack. The 25th Brigade at- 
tacked at dawn after great artillery preparation, 
which had lasted four days, and for the last twelve 
hours had been intensive. The night proved wet and 
dark, but as the Squadron crossed Sailly Bridge, 
moving silent and mysterious in the drizzling mist, the 

1 Lieut. J. C. Fenwick. 
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infantry cheered, expecting, as always, that the time 
was now at hand for being through. The Lincolns, 
2nd Rifle Brigade, and Liverpools all gained the 
first-line trenches without many casualties, but the 
German bombers proving very active in the second 
line, our units ultimately were forced to withdraw 
and take up a position on the cinder-track running 
across the front of our old re-entrant. The attack, 
however, though not successful, served its purpose 
in forcing the enemy to bring up from Lille many 
guns and troops which otherwise would have gone 
south where the First Army and French had attacked 
south of La Bassée Canal and had captured 
Loos. 

After waiting in reserve in Rue Bataille until 
5 P.M. orders were received to return to billets. 

October saw the Squadron on daily working parties, 
sometimes in trenches and at others on the Lys 
helping the R.E. in discharging barges of trench 
stores. 

November 17.—News received that Private Mooney, 
who had been wounded, was amongst the drowned 
of the torpedoed hospital-ship Angha sunk in the 
Channel. 

November 30.—Captain Astley was appointed 
A.D.C. to the Divisional Commander. 

December 5.—Captain Blake and Lieutenant 
Brumell joined the Squadron. 

December 17.—Saw the Squadron on the trek to 
the First Army training area, as advanced guard to the 
Division. The wrench came suddenly, and all were 
forced to cast aside superfluous kit accumulated 
throughout the summer, and to cut down all things 
to bare necessity. The C.O., as good luck would 
have it, was on leave, and our own cruel sacrifices left 
us devoid of consideration for his: so boot-trees 
and bath went into the melting-pot. At Blaringhem 
we halted for the night, amidst heavy rain, the men 
being thankful to shelter in a barn. 
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December 20.—The first patrol crossed the pont- 
levis over the canal at 8, and rested at Nielles near 
Thérouanne overnight. The next day was a long 
one, and meant covering much country; reached 
Coyecques after nightfall and were, all with difficulty, 
collected at Chapelle de la Lys by midnight. Here we 
heard of a marvellous 6 Ib. trout having been killed 
by an Indian cavalry officer. The night of the 22nd 
saw us back at Blaringhem, tired, cold, and hungry, 
and on the 23rd we returned to the Courant exhausted 
but confident of spending Christmas comfortably in 
our old quarters. 

January 16.—All horses of the Squadron were 
inoculated. 

January 23.—Working parties were sent to Sailly 
brickfield. 

March 5.—A Parade took place at Bac St. Maur 
to witness a flammen-werfer f aeeatine at which 
our Corps Commander, General Pulteney, was 
present. 

March 26.—The Division was transferred to the 
Third Army down on the Somme. The Squadron 
entrained at St. Floris at 11 A.M. on the 26th, reaching 
Longeau near Amiens on the following morning. 
Thence we marched to Olincourt Chateau, two miles 
from Flesselles, the Divisional Headquarters. On 
April 2 a move into the line was made, and the 
Squadron was quartered at Agnicourt, a pretty spot 
amidst rolling down country, with a trout stream 
close at hand. 

April 21.—S.S.M. Gallon left for U.K., and was 
succeeded by 8.S.M. Lorimer. 

April 22.—Major Sidney left to be attached to 
the 2oth Hussars. 

May 13.— The Squadron trekked to Ailly 
s/Somme to re-form the regiment with “A” and 
“ B ” Squadrons. 


CHAPTER IV 
REGIMENT RE-FORMED 


Period: May 13, 1916—February 6, 1917 


On May 13, 1916, “A,” “B,” and “‘C”’ Squadrons, 
which had been attached respectively to the 7th, rst, 
and 8th Divisions, re-formed as a regiment at Brique- 
mesnil on the Somme, although as Headquarters had 
not yet arrived from England all administrative work 
was carried out by squadrons. The regiment was 
a to the XIII. Corps for duty as Corps 
avalry. 

On May 20, owing to shortage of water, the 
regiment was ordered to Breilly s/Somme, some 
seven miles S.W. of Amiens, overlooking the 
river. From this date until the beginning of June, 
a strenuous course of training was undertaken with 
field work, musketry, and the Hotchkiss rifle. 
Squadrons were intact and at full strength until 
June 29, when a detachment of three officers and 
fifteen O.R.’s were attached to the 21st and 53rd 
Brigades for instruction in the trench systems 
around Curlu and Suzanne in order that they might 
act later as guides to infantry reinforcements during 
the coming offensive. Throughout these weeks 
the unit had the opportunity of reorganising as a 
regiment and working together as a whole. Lance- 
Corporal Lee here unfortunately met his death by 
accident through a Hotchkiss gunshot. 

On June 7, orders came through for the Northum- 
berland Hussars to proceed to the coast for a 
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fortnight’s training with the 2nd Indian Cavalry 
Division (Secunderabad Brigade), and they reached 
Escarbotin by Treport after a pleasant two days’ trek 
in summer weather. Here billets were comfortable, 
and strenuous drilling upon the sea-shore north of 
Ault was the order of the day. Three officers of the 
7th Dragoon Guards were attached for instructional 
purposes. 

n June 15, Lieut.- Colonel Cookson retook 
command of the regiment, with Major Johnston 
second in command, and Captain and Q.M. Moores, 
R.S.M. Halliday, and R.Q.M.5 Elliott as his H.Q. 
Staff. The following day saw the Hussars marching 
eastward to billets at Soues on the Somme. Here 
the C.O. held an inspection, which was to prove the 
last for the regiment, until their rest from the line 
after the Somme offensive in August. 

On June 19, three officers, Lieutenants A. W. Mil- 
burn, Hon. F. Ramsay, Second Lieutenant T’. Robson, 
and 124 other ranks proceeded to XIII. Corps H.Q. 
at Corbie for duties in the forward area, controlling 
traffic and escorting prisoners of war. These were 
detailed to various localities in the divisional areas. 
A party of Prussians subsequently under escort of 
Lieutenant Ramsay, being met en route by the C.O., 
were ordered in the escort’s best German to “ Eyes 
Right” and perform the “ Parade Schritt,” a command 
which was promptly carried out, much to the satisfac- 
' tion of the latter and the astonishment of the former. 

On the 2oth orders were received for the regi- 
ment to proceed to Corbie, and on the 30th to Vaux- 
sur-Somme. 

The great Somme offensive was launched on July 1 
at 07.00 hours, a glorious bright summer morning. 
At 06.00 the regiment had moved forward to Bois 
des Célestins and “‘ stood to ” all day as XIII. Corps 
reserves. On July 3, “B’’ Squadron! was ordered 


1 Not “B’”’ Squadron apparently, but a party of 150 men drawn from 
all three squadrons under Captain Rea. 
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to report to the 18th Division to clear the battle-field, 
and worked all day in the vicinity of Montauban. 
The remainder of the regiment moved forward and 
waited, still in reserve, and on the 14th marched to 
Grovetown to come under the orders of the 35th 
Division. 

The Grovetown Camp was perhaps the most 
troop-congested area the regiment had so far 
experienced. Infantry and artillery brigades, am- 
munition columns, and A.S.C. dumps were all 
massed in close order awaiting the results of the 
offensive. Luckily, the weather was fine, but the 
effect of so many horses and mules packed in so 
limited a space made the camp somewhat oppress- 
ive in the sweltering heat. The Northumberland 
Hussars, however, being early arrivals, had selected 
a little knoll overlooking the lower levels, and here 
upon the topmost eminence was pitched the tent 
of the Commanding Officer, a landmark of white 
canvas artistic in its camouflage of sylvan tints, to 
guide the Yeoman to the haven of his unit. 

A draft of 60 O.R.1 reached the regiment on 
July 20 to replace various casualties which had been’ 
incurred and to bring numbers up to establishment. 
What personnel that remained 1n camp was em- 
ployed upon horse-training exercise and fatigues. 
Camp was moved to Square 30 on the Meaulte— 
Etinehem Road on the 24th. 

On the 30th a draft of § officers arrived with 
Captain Burdon. 

hirty-nine O.R. joined on August 7, who, with 
the previous draft, formed the new establishment of 
100 dismounted O.R.’s. This draft, mainly from 
the third line, became “D”’ Squadron and was 
provided, for the most part, with bicycles. 

This camp at Square 30 was well situated upon a 
plateau to the north-west of Happy Valley, amongst 
corn land partly destroyed by the passing troops. 

? Other ranks. 
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The tents were well placed and sufficiently sheltered 
by the standing crops. A Boxing Match took place 
while here, to which the Corps H.Q. Staff were 
invited, the chief bout being between Sergeant 
Reed, “ D” Squadron, and Private J. Murray, 
Ashington Troop. 

Training of reinforcements took place up till 
August 20, when the regiment was relieved by the 
2nd King Edward’s Horse under Colonel Cradock,} 
and the regiment re-formed and marched westward 
on the morning of the 2oth. Billets for the night 
were found at Argceuves, and on the 21st of August 
the regiment were in rest at St. Ouen. Here the 
country was found to be clear of troops and unspoilt 
as yet. The township of St. Ouen was pleasant 
and afforded good billets for men and horses. A 
thoroughly deserved rest was obtained, while leave 
to U.K. was freely granted to as many as could be 
spared. Sports were arranged. 

On September 4, 3 officers and 88 O.R.’s proceeded 
to Senlis to be attached to the II. Corps to replace 
II. Corps Cavalry Regiment. These were followed 
by the remainder of the regiment on the 6th to 
relieve the Yorkshire Dragoons. 

On the 7th, 5 officers and 164 O.R. moved to 
Orville to take over the duties of the V. Corps 
Cavalry. 

On September 25, H.Q. of regiment and detach- 
ments with the II. Corps returned to billets at St. 
Quen, the detachments with the V. Corps remaining 
behind. 

On the 26th a dismounted party of 2 officers, 
Lieutenant Milburn and Lieutenant Amers, and 
143 O.R. under Major Burrell proceeded by 
motor lorries to Courcelles to work in the trenches 
under the C.R.E. 39th Division. Occupation of 
and improving a system of trenches at La Serre, S.W. 


1 Major H. Sidney (N.H.) was lent by the cavalry corps to command 
this regiment for a short time in 1917. 
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of Puisieux, was undertaken while the battle of 
Thiepval Ridge was proceeding to the south, and 
resulted in good work being done. Two casualties, 
however, by trench mortar were suffered—Lieutenant 
Amers and Sergeant Dickinson. 

The regiment moved to Marieux on October 6, 
taking with them all horses. 

On October 8, 3 officers, Lieutenant Milburn, 
Lieutenant Painter, Lieutenant Raitt, and 51 O.R. 
were attached to A.P.M. XIII. Corps for traffic- 
control duties. 

On the 16th, “ B’’ Squadron commenced a 
course of two weeks’ training, followed by each of 
the other squadrons in turn. While at Marieux a 
series of football matches were played between troops, 
resulting in the final being won by Lieutenant i 
Robson’s North Shields Troop, “ C ” Squadron. 

On November 27 the regiment moved into 
billets at Orville to take over from the Lothians and 
Border Horse (V. Corps Cavalry), where they were 
to remain until March 1917. 

The whole village of Orville-Amplier was ap- 
portioned to the unit as billeting area, which gave 
sufficient space. Horse lines were roofed with 
corrugated and thatching, and as winter approached 
even protected by canvas laterally. Manceuvring 
ground was close at hand, both for drilling and field 
work. Water was obtained in lines or from the 
river. The XIII. Corps Mounted Troops’ School 
of Instruction was started on November 29 in the 
local school-house, each course of which lasted 
three weeks. A number of officers were enabled to 
attend each course, while the remainder of the 
regiment undertook training independently. Early 
in January, a squadron was attached for various 
duties within the Corps area, some to Gezaincourt 
with the R.T.O., a party to the R.E. at Corps H.Q., 
Doullens, and others to the Casualty Clearing Station 
at Gezaincourt. This left the regiment depleted to 
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such an extent that each man at H.Q. had five horses 
in his charge. Fortunately, the weather was in- 
tensely cold, and nothing more than gentle road 
exercise could be taken with the horses. On 
January 8 a further detachment of 50 O.R.1 was sent 
to Authieule for duty under the R.T.O.,? which 
further depleted the personnel of the unit, making 
nothing but daily horse exercise possible. By 
January 26 all detachments returned and regimental 
training once more commenced. This, however, 
was interfered with by the frost. 

On February 7, 1917, Colonel Cookson was 
transferred to U.K., Major Johnston acting as C.O. 

On the 21st of the month, command of the 
regiment was assumed by Major Reynolds, D.S.O. 


1 Other ranks. 2 Railway transport officer. 
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MAJOR ALAN BOYD REYNOLDS, D.S.O., 
XII. ROYAL LANCERS. 


Lieut.-Colonel Commanding Northumberland Hussars, 
February 21, 1917 to October 8, 1919. 
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PART IV 


Period: February 1917—Armistice, November 1918 
—to Peace Day, July 1919 


‘The thundering line of battle stands, 
And in the air Death moans and sings. 
But Day shall clasp him with strong hands 
And Night shall fold him with soft wings.” 


JULIAN GRENFELL. 


From the 1st of January 1917 until the 19th of 
March the regiment was billeted at Orville. The 
country there was suitable for mounted training of 
all kinds.; but it was not until January 26 that the 
XIII. Corps was sufficiently established to allow of 
any rest. Then, all working parties were called in, 
and training began. Both officers and men were able 
to attend the Army, Corps, and Regimental classes 
of instruction, while gaining a much-needed change. 

On February 21, 1917, Major A. B. Reynolds, 
D.S.O., 12th Royal Lancers (who had been appointed 
to the command of the Northumberland Hussars on 
the return of Colonel P. B. Cookson, C.M.G., to 
England), took command, with the temporary rank 
of Lieut.-Colonel, and retained it right up to the end 
of demobilisation. It may be well here to set down 
the changes in the command from the outbreak of 
the Great War to the present time. The reader will 
remember that the late Colonel Lord Ridley was 
in command when war broke out, and that he handed 
on—under doctor’s orders—to Colonel P. B. Cookson 
in October 1914. Colonel Cookson returned to 
England, February 1915, to command the 2nd Line, 
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when Colonel Miles R. Backhouse succeeded to 
command till April 1915, when the regiment was 
broken up, as has already been related. On the 
regiment being brought together again in the spring 
of 1916, Colonel Cookson retook command : Colonel 
Reynolds succeeded in February 1917, as said above, 
and after the Armistice, when the regiment was 
re-formed again with the remainder of the new 
Territorial Army, Colonel H. Sidney, D.S.O., was 
given command, and retains it to the present day. 

On the 5th of the following month, Captain G. R. 
Kevill Davies, of the 3rd Dragoon Guards, was 
appointed Adjutant, in the place of Captain R. L. 
Stobart, who had filled the post efficiently since the 
departure of Captain J. Ridley. 

Attempt was made to continue training, but this 
was found impracticable, as, early in the second week 
of March, the XIII. Corps again put in an urgent 
demand for as many officers and men as could be 
spared. At this period, however, the Germans 
began their first great retirement in the Somme area, 
retreating to a prepared line some ten miles in rear, 
utterly destroying and clearing the country over 
which they passed. This shortened the enemy’s 
front and our own, with the result that the whole of 
the XIII. Corps was taken out of the line and sent 
north to the Bethune area. 

On March 20 the regiment moved to Fouque- 
reuil, billeting for the night at Blangermont, and 
reaching its destination on the 21st, after two most 
unpleasant marches in the cold and the wet. 

At this time the squadrons were commanded as 
follows : 


“A” Squadron by Captain the Hon. C. M. Astley. 
‘““B ”’ Squadron by Captain R. Pease. 
““C”’ Squadron by Captain J. G. Rea. 


On the arrival at Fouquereuil, the signallers were 
grouped together into a Signal Troop under Lieu- 
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tenant H. B. Henderson, and attached to Head- 
quarters. At the same time, a Hotchkiss Gun 
Troop was formed in each squadron, as a temporary 
measure to facilitate training. Training of all sorts 
continued. It was impossible to leave the roads, 
but all ranks were able to fire their rifles and gain 
knowledge and experience of the Hotchkiss guns. 

Early in April the new, small box-respirators were 
introduced as a protection against gas. As events 
proved, they were a great success. 


THE Vimy SECTOR 


April 8.—Troops were required for duty with 
the Divisions in the line when the XIII. Corps again 
went south, to the Battle of the Vimy Ridge, which 
was fought in a snow-storm. The capture of the 
entire Ridge placed a very valuable area in British 
hands. 

On the 18th the remainder of the regiment 
marched to Ecoivres, which it reached late in the 
afternoon after very wet and cold travelling. Its 
Headquarters were there until August 23. During 
that period the regiment was employed in the 
following manners : 


. Signalling stations in the line. 
. Machine-guns in the line. 
Sniping posts. 
. Digging-parties. 
Anti-aircraft stations. 
. Observation posts. | 
. One squadron on duty at Mareuil, in charge of 
the prisoners’ cage and providing escorts. 
8. One troop attached to the XIII. Corps School, 
for teaching riding. 
g. Troops attached to Divisions in the line, for 
despatch-riding. 


The signalling arrangements under Lieutenant 
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Henderson were excellent. The men had a very 
hard time in their dangerous posts, but their fine 
‘work was much appreciated, especially by the 
artillery, then very short of efficient signallers. The 
German messages transmitted from the Tower of 
Douai to posts in the enemy front line were a frequent 
source of information. 

The Hotchkiss gun parties were most fortunate, 
for they were withdrawn from a very dangerous, 
ee position in front of Oppy Wood, just before 
the abortive attack on it on May 22. Previously, 
all parties had had their trenches blown in. Parti- 
cularly good work was done by parties under Lieu- 
tenant Simon Dodd and Lieutenant the Hon.C. F. M. 
Ramsay. Mr. Ramsay was awarded the M.C. for 
the action officially described thus: “‘ Just before 
the attack on Oppy (June 4), Lieutenant Ramsay 
occupied shell-holes in front of the line, and, by his 
personality and initiative, established a system of 
defence during the nights that followed, and con- 
nected them back to the front line, his teams having 
no cover and being under continual shell-fire.”’ 

At this period, during the attack on Oppy, 
Private J. O’Neill won the Military Medal. He was 
twice buried with his gun section, and showed great 
coolness in getting the gun working again. 

The snipers, under Second Lieutenant W. Robson, 
did exceedingly well, spending many venturesome 
days and nights round Gavrelle Windmill, which 
was shelled continuously, and accounting for many 
Germans. Their conduct, and that of their officer, 
was beyond praise. Here again Private O’Neill 
distinguished himself, his omieer writing of him: 
““ He was in a sniper’s post between 6th and 12th of 
June, in Gavrelle Windmill, in a most exposed and 
dangerous position which was always being shelled. 
Without the slightest thought of danger, he remained 
coolly at his post and killed several of the enemy, 
doing most useful work, besides setting such a 
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splendid example. This man I consider one of the 
best and bravest I have seen, and I consider him well 
deserving of ‘immediate reward’ for his work on 
this occasion.”’ | 

During the middle of July an urgent request for 
a digging-party for the 31st Division arrived, and all 
ranks took a turn at the camp, and dug a fine trench 
down the ridge facing Lens. This was very hard 
labour, as the ground was chalk, but officers and men 
lived up to their high reputation as wielders of pick 
and shovel, and were much complimented on their 
well-finished and speedy work. 

The troops attached to the Divisions in the line 
were relieved at intervals. All concerned gave 
ample proof of their efficiency and value. 

From the 16th of the month Lieutenant Ramsay 
“ performed excellent work as Corps Observation 
Officer and built an extra O.P. at nights, under 
considerable danger and difficulties, on Vimy 
Ridge.” 

During the time at Ecoivres one squadron con- 
trived to have eight days’ mounted training. The 
duties as a whole were so heavy that the men who 
were taking their turn of rest had time for little but 
looking after the horses. Nevertheless, the horses 
improved and a number of prizes were won at the 
XT. Corps Horse Show organised and run by the 
regiment, and at the rst Army Horse Show, Private 
Ord of “ A ”’ Squadron won the first prize for the 
best turned-out man and horse in the First Army. 


PROVEN 


Towards the end of August the regiment was 
ordered to proceed for duty in the Ypres Salient, to 
join the XIV. Corps under the Earl of Cavan. On 
the 23rd it marched to Vaudricourt ; on the 24th to 
La Gorgue ; and on the 25th to Eecke. It reached 
Proven, by way of Steenvoorde and Poperinghe, on 
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the evening of the 26th, and took over a small but 
well-built camp from the Lancashire Hussars. 

Not long after the regiment’s arrival in this area, 
the demand for men was such that orders were 
received to despatch to the Base all the dismounted 
men. 

On October 1, Lieutenant Spraggon and 62 other 
ranks proceeded to No. 32 Infantry Base Depot. 
The 62 represented the remainder of the extra 
hundred men taken on the strength of every cavalry 
regiment, and formed ‘“ D”’ Squadron. They were 
used chiefly on dismounted duties—for example, on 
the ever-important traffic-controlling—but they were 
available for duty with the mounted squadrons when 
required. They were a great loss to the regiment, 
for their work had been uniformly excellent, notably 
when engaged on traffic-controlling in the forward 
areas. 

In this sector the squadrons were employed for 
the most part, both before and during the terrible 
Passchendaele battles, on the following duties : 


1. Cable-laying. 

2. Digging forward gun-positions. 
3. Anti-aircraft. 

4. Prisoners’ cage and escort. 

5. Mounted orderlies. 


The officers detailed for special duties were : 
Lieutenants Dunn and Hall—Assistant Area Com- 
mandants for billeting the fresh Divisions coming 
into and leaving the area; Captain Ferguson and 
Lieutenant Ireland—in charge of a section of the 
forward trench tramway system; Lieutenant Raitt 
—police. Corporals Brown and Egglestone and 
Privates Lloyd and Davey were employed at Corps 
Headquarters, and received most complimentary 
reports on returning to the regiment. 

The work done by the cable-laying party and the 
artillery digging-party was much appreciated ; and 
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the A.A. Signals of the XIV. Corps were especially 
grateful for the services of Sergeant Murray. The 
artillery were full of praise for the men’s achieve- 
ments under the most trying conditions—exposed 
as they were to gassing and shelling daily. With 
particular reference to the digging-party, a field- 
officer, under whose command they served, wrote to 
their Commanding Officer a letter of thanks in which 
he said : “ Stationed at Tynemouth before the war, 
I know the Northumbrians fairly well, and can say 
that they have only done what I would have expected 
of them.” 

On October 6 orders were received to concentrate 
the regiment to take an active part, mounted, in the 
operations ; but, owing to the heavy rainfall on the 
day before and on that night, the orders were can- 
celled at midnight. Thus the regiment was saved 
from certain disaster. Evidently a big but hope- 
less operation had been contemplated, for a large 
number of tanks had been massed and a Cavalry 
Division had come up a few miles in rear. It was 
no country for tanks or cavalry, the ground in front 
being nothing but a mud-heap full of wire and 
entrenchments. 

On the 26th, Lieutenant A. G. Ireland died of 
wounds received in action on the 19th, while carrying 
out his duties with the forward tramways. He was 
buried at St. Sixte on the following day—a great 
loss ; a reliable and gallant officer. 

Late in the month the XIV. Corps (less cavalry) 
was ordered to Italy, and the sector was taken over 
by the XIX. Corps, commanded by Lieut.-General 
Watts, the old Commander of the immortal 7th 
Division. The regiment itself was not destined 
to remain long under his command, for within a 
reel days it was ordered for duty with the Third 


During the period at Proven, the camp and the 
horse lines were much improved and a fine new 
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transport stable was built under the supervision of 
Captain Moores. Hockey and football were possible 
at intervals; and a well-run canteen was a great 
asset. ‘here were prizes for the mounted orderlies 
and the best cook-houses, with the result that the 
orderlies were always superbly turned out and the 
squadrons had splendid meals, a very vital factor. 

The camp was situated between two aerodromes, 
and every night and at early dawn enemy aircraft were 
most active. This was a great nuisance, but the 
camp was unusually lucky: only one bomb fell 
within it. This dropped in “ B” Squadron lines 
without doing damage. 

It was while the regiment was at Proven that 
Captain L. R. Thornton, from “A” Squadron, 
took up the duties of Adjutant to the regiment, a 
position he filled with great efficiency until de- 
mobilisation was completed. 

On November 5 orders were received to move to 
the Third Army area for training, but, in reality, it was 
to take part in the first Battle of Cambrai. Leaving 
Proven on the 12th, the regiment halted at Eecke 
on that day ; at Wittes on the 13th; at Valhuon on 
the 14th; at Rebreuviette on the 15th; and at Orville 
on the 16th. 

On arrival at Orville, the C.O. was ordered to 
visit III. Corps Headquarters at Templeux-la-fosse. 
On reaching there, he received his orders for the 
Battle of Cambrai and the operations were explained 
to him by Brigadier-General Fuller. He returned to 
Orville in the evening. 

On the 17th the regiment marched to Meéricourt 
l’Abbé. There Brigadier-General Morton Gage, of 
whose command it was a part, visited it, and further 
details of the battle were given and explained. The 
C.O. went back with the General to Dévizes, and 
met the regiment again at Moislains on the morning 
of the roth. 

So ended a first-rate march, in perfect weather, 
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which brought men and horses to the new area in 
the best of health and spirits. 


THE First BATTLE OF CAMBRAI 


Before the march to join the Lucknow Cavalry 
—— the following special detachments were 
made : 

Half squadron of “C,” under Lieutenant the 
Hon. C. F. M. Ramsay and Second Lieutenant 
J. V. Sanders, to the 5oth Infantry Brigade. 

One troop of “ C”’ Squadron, under Lieutenant 
A. E. V. Brumell, to the 6th Division, for despatch- 
riding. 

During the night of the rgth-2oth the regiment 
moved to Longavesnes, and joined the Lucknow 
Cavalry Brigade, leaving ‘“‘ B”’ echelon and Captain 
Moores at Moislains. 

At dawn on the 2oth, during a terrific bombard- 
ment, the Brigade moved off, with orders to cross the 
St. Quentin Canal in rear of the 2nd Cavalry Division, 
seize the Bonavis-Crevecceur spur, form a defensive 
flank there, and raid south and west again by re- 
crossing the Canal, returning to take up the position 
on the spur which had been hastily prepared during 
the raid to the south. (As the ae Gaake Division 
never got across the Canal, this plan failed so far as 
the Lucknow Brigade was concerned.) 

Moving out of Longavesnes, the Brigade pro- 
ceeded to Revelon water-point, over ideal country. 
The day was perfect ; but the barrage was tremen- 
dous. At the water-point the Brigade halted, watered 
and fed, waiting for the 2nd Cavalry Division to 
pass. This did not happen until about eleven in the 
morning, but the Brigade followed closely, and all 
ranks believed that the day of the great cavalry move 
had come. It was soon realised, however, that it 
was too late for the Lucknow Brigade to carry 
out the task assigned to it, as it would be dar 
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by three in the afternoon. That being so, the 
Brigade came to a dead stop after going forward less 
than a mile, with the 2nd Cavalry Division halted in 
front. This ended once and for all any slight chance 
there might have been of performing the duty 
allotted. 

By 3 o'clock it was almost dark and it was raining 
hard, so that the cavalry tracks became very bad. 
When a halt was made on the Gouzencourt Ridge 
it was pitch dark, and there was nothing for it but to 
stay there all night in the pouring rain. There was 
no shelling in this part of the battle-field — the 
Hindenburg Line—over which the infantry and 
tanks had swept in the morning, although endless 
— and Véry lights could be seen in the Boche 
ines. 

On the 21st day broke, fortunately for the cavalry, 
with a thick mist, and, as soon as it was possible, the 
regiments of the Brigade were moved under the 
protection of the folds of the ground, so as to be out 
of view. All this day—and it was both cold and wet 
—the Brigade “ stood to ” in rear of the 2nd Cavalry 
Division, until about five in the afternoon, when it 
returned to Fins. The Lucknow Cavalry Brigade, 
with the regiment, marched to Desart Wood, through 
Gouzencourt, and camped there for the night. 
Needless to say, all ranks were wet through and very 
oo feeling that a great chance had been 
missed. 


THE ACTION OF HALF SQUADRON OF “ C”’ 


Meanwhile, on the opening day of the battle, the 
half squadron under Lieutenant Ramsay had been 
more fortunate, had taken a most dashing part in the 
fighting, and had captured two German field-guns. 

The following appeared in Orders : 

1. After the capture of the Brown Line to establish 
posts along the Bonavis-Crévecceur spur so as to 
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deny it to the enemy and prevent his observation 
from this spur of the passage of the 29th Division 
and cavalry across the Canal at Masnieéres. 

2. Two troops 1/1 Northumberland Hussars have 
been placed at dis osal Brigadier-General command- 
ing soth Infantry Brigade, and will rendezvous before 
zero hour near R.19.b.7.4. They will advance via 
Village Road, Vacquerie Valley, moving with and 
keeping in sight rear of 11th Battalion R.B.1 as far as 
the Brown Line. They will then push forward and 
endeavour to establish posts on the Bonavis-Créve- 
coeur spur so as to deny it to the enemy and prevent 
his observation of the passages of the Canal at 
Masnieres. 

3. On relief of the two troops 1/1 Northumberland 
Hussars by the infantry on this position, the cavalry 
will withdraw and remain with s9th Brigade H.Q. 
until further notice. 

At 3 A.M. on the 2oth, Nos. 3 and 1 Troops of the 
Northumberland Hussars, under Lieutenant the 
Hon. C. F. M. Ramsay, M.C., and Second Lieutenant 
J. V. Sanders, marched from Moislains to Farm 
Ravine. At that point they came under the orders 
of the Brigadier-General commanding the 59th 
Brigade. In the order of march, these troops were 
followed by the roth Battalion R.B.! (O.C. Colonel 
Troughton), and they were attached to them for 
communication. ‘Touch was obtained both with the 
1oth R.B.! and the 11th R.B.! before the hour for 
moving off, which was zero plus two hours, thirty- 
five. A N.C.O. and four men were detailed to assist 
in making paths through the wire, and, if possible, 
in filling in the trenches. At the appointed time, 
the two troops moved off in half sections at troop 
interval. The wire was crossed without mishap, 
and the trenches remaining unfilled were jumped. 

At the Blue Line touch was obtained with the 
10th R.B.1 and the Brigade, who were informed that 

1 Rifle Brigade. 
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scouts reported a tank lying across the sunken road, 
which might cause re This tank and another 
were passed safely. 

At the Brown Line the two troops were halted, 
dismounted. Going forward to high ground, Lieu- 
tenant Ramsay ascertained that (1) fighting for the 
Brown Line was still active; (2) that on the left 
the advance of the 61st Infantry Brigade was develop- 
ing favourably ; (3) that on the right the 12th 
Division had not reached its objective and appeared 
to be held up west of Quennet Farm; (4) opposite 
the soth Brigade front the situation was somewhat 
obscure. The Brown Line was captured, but fight- 
ing was continuing. 

In view of the possibility of a strong German 
counter-attack from the direction of the shoulder 
of the hill at R. 6. central, Lieutenant Ramsay 
thought that his command was very disadvantage- 
ously placed, as 1t would come under enfilade fire in 
a steep sunken road. With a view to gaining 
manceuvring ground, and in order to clear up the 
situation by a reconnaissance in force, he moved the 
two troops to a different position, placing a section 
from No.1 Troop as an offensive flank. On making 
further personal reconnaissances, he came to the 
conclusion that, despite the enemy machine-gun 
and rifle fire, a vigorous offensive might provide an 
opportunity of opening a way to his objective, as 
well as help the attacking units to his right and left. 
Consequently, he arranged for No. 1 Troop, under 
Second Lieutenant Sanders, to attack dismounted, 
advancing by short rushes under covering fire from 
two Hotchkiss rifles. No. 3 Troop, under his own 
command, remained in support, with one Hotchkiss 
rifle. Two tanks in the vicinity were hailed and 
co-operated in the attack. One of these did most 
useful work by knocking out a machine-gun. Later 
both were put out of action by field-guns. The 
attack was pressed with great vigour and speed, 
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and the Germans gave ground immediately and 
rapidly. 

A mounted patrol of the support troops, under 
Corporal Potts, was very successful in engaging the 
enemy’s fire and thus drawing it away from the 
assaulting party. oe had been laced round 
the enemy gun emplacements, and this made an 
actual mounted attack difficult. As the final 
assault was about to be made, the support troop 
galloped forward, threatening the Boche rear. This 
manceuvre was most successful, the Germans 
being shot where they were, or fleeing into the 
trenches. A prisoner was taken while he was hiding 
in the gun-pit; and two field-guns of 108 Field 
Battery were captured. No. 3 Troop, under Lieu- 
tenant Ramsay, immediately continued the advance, 
while No. 1 Troop, under Second Lieutenant 
Sanders, was reorganising. At the Cambrai Road 
touch was obtained with the roth R.B. and the 
Worcesters. 

It became evident that a gap was being formed in 
our advancing line, owing to the delay of the 12th 
Division in winning their objective. Pinseciently, 
it became increasingly important to capture the 
Bonavis Ridge. The attack on the Ridge was 
carried out mounted, No. 3 Troop, under Lieutenant 
Ramsay, leading. The protective barrage of the 
12th Division had to be crossed. This was accom- 
plished, and a few Germans were seen to run as the 
summit was approached. Posts were established. 
There was some sniping and machine-gun fire from 
the enemy trenches and the village of Rue des 
Vignes during subsequent reconnoitring. Owing 
to the failure of the infantry to come up, it was 
necessary to maintain the outpost line throughout 
the night. 

At eight in the morning a company of the roth 
K.R.R.’s relieved the Northumberland Hussars, who 
had been holding a line of approximately 1200 yards. 

M 
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The operation, which took place on the front of the 
20th Division, was a fine feat so far as the regiment 
was concerned. The comment of Lieut.-General 
W. P. Pulteney, commanding the III. Corps, was: 
“The work of the 1/1 Northumberland Hussars 
reflects great credit on all ranks during this opera- 
tion.” 7 

The troop of “ C ”’ Squadron under Lieutenant 
Brumell reported to the 6th Division, at Etricourt, 
on the 18th, for liaison and despatch-riding, and on 
the following day took up its position at 4.40 P.M., 
with the 6th Division Headquarters, on the ridge a 
mile east of Fins. 

On the morning of the 2oth work was done in 
pairs with the Infantry Brigades, and much valuable 
information was brought in by Corporal Charlton. 
The troop was at work at night, and many despatches 
were carried to Ribecourt and Marcoing. 

On the 21st this troop again did excellent work, 
bearing despatches to the forward infantry. On the 
22nd it rejoined the regiment at Sorel, having proved 
throughout the operations the utility of properly 
organised mounted despatch-riders when efficient 
and determined men. 

On the 22nd “ C” Squadron concentrated and 
“* B ” Squadron took up the despatch-riding duties. 
Troops under Second Lieutenant W. J. Robson, 
Second Lieutenant J. M. V. Bagnall, and Second 
Lieutenant J. H. Chaplin joined the 2gth, 2oth, and 
6th Divisions 1n the line. These troops were destined 
to be involved a few days later in the Second Battle 
of Cambrai, and showed themselves of the greatest 
use. On the same day, the regiment, less three 
Troops of “‘ B ”’ Squadron, left the Lucknow Cavalry 
Brigade and marched to Sorel. A day later it pro- 
ceeded to Manancourt, a village completely destroyed 
by the Germans during the great retreat in the 
spring, which was destined to be its winter quarters. 
‘*B” echelon had been directed to the same place 
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on the day before. The regiment was then posted 
permanently as Cavalry to the III. Corps. 

On November 29 the regiment received orders 
to hold itself in readiness to proceed to Italy b 
December 5, but early on the morning of the 3o0t 
the Germans made a powerful attack on the III. 
Corps’ sector of the Cambrai front, with the result 
that later in the morning it was ordered at all speed 
to Heudicourt, to join the 12th Division. 

During the period November 20-21 a number of 
distinctions were well won. 

Lance-Corporal Thomas William Batey was 
awarded the Military Medal. During operations 
on the front of the 2oth Division, with the 59th 
Infantry Brigade, he “‘ showed great intelligence and 
devotion to duty in carrying verbal messages under 
heavy shell-fire, machine-gun and rifle fire. These 
messages were always accurately understood and 
quickly delivered, and proved most important.” 

Private Charles Page also received the Military 
Medal. “ This man showed great dash and courage 
as advanced scout in a dismounted attack on two 
hostile field guns. He kept his commanding officer 
fully informed of all the enemy movements, and was 
exposed to heavy machine-gun and rifle fire, as also 
when taking part in the final assault by which the 
field guns were captured. After the final objective 
was gained, he, with Sergeant Dickinson, went out 
in front of the advanced line from Bonavis Spur to 
reconnoitre towards the Canal Bridge at Crevecceur 
under heavy fire.”’ 

re jeaaies | William Potts won the Military Medial. 
“This N.C.O. on several occasions showed great 
dash and initiative in conducting reconnoitring 
patrols under heavy machine-gun and rifle fire, 
assisting in this manner to locate the enemy. During 
the subsequent dismounted attack he showed great 

llantry by leading his patrol well to the front under 

eld gun, machine-gun, and rifle fire, thus drawing 
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the enemy’s fire from the attacking party, at the same 
time threatening the enemy’s flank.”’ 

Sergeant Johnston Abercrombie “ under heavy 
shell, machine-gun and rifle fire kept his troop under 
excellent control, showing ability and initiative in 
leading it. He also showed great courage after 
reaching the final objective on the Bonavis Ridge in 
reconnoitring towards Rue des Vignes under heavy 
machine-gun and rifle fire.” He received the 
Military Medal. 

The same award was made to Sergeant James 
Givens Dickinson. ‘ This N.C.O. in coming into 
dismounted action under heavy machine-gun fire 
from the left flank and front showed great coolness 
in directing the advanced points, who were losing 
direction. Also, when within 300 yards of two 
hostile field guns and still under heavy machine- 
gun and rifle fire, greatly assisted in organising the 
final rush. After the final objective was gained, he, 
with Private Page, went out in front of the advanced 
line from the Bonavis Spur to reconnoitre towards 
the Canal Bridge at Crevecceur under heavy fire.” 

Private Archibald Davison received the Military 
Medal for the following : ‘ As No. 1 of his Hotch- 
kiss rifle team he showed great dash and military 
spirit. Though knocked down by a machine-gun 
bullet striking his steel helmet, he brought his 
Hotchkiss rifle into an advanced position under 
continual machine-gun fire, from whence his accurate 
fire contributed greatly to the capture of two German 
field guns, by covering the final rush of the dis- 
mounted assaulting party.” 


¢ 


THE SECOND BATTLE OF CAMBRAI 


At about 11 on the morning of November 30 
orders were received suddenly to report in battle 
order to the 12th Division, at Heudicourt, as quickly 
as possible. There was some little delay in starting, 
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as “‘C” Squadron was out training. By noon, 
however, the regiment was on the move, with “A ”’ 
Squadron leading, “C” Squadron, and “B” 
Squadron, less three troops. The strength was 
19 officers, 243 other ranks. ‘A’”’ echelon was left, 
to be brought on to Heudicourt by road by Lieu- 
tenant J. R. Hall. 

The departure was by the Nurlu Road, and the 
regiment then struck across country. The pace was 
slow, owing to the wire. As the Fins—Nurlu road 
was crossed, enemy shells were bursting on the ridge 
just south of Sorel; and transport of the Line 
Divisions could be seen moving west by all possible 
roads and tracks. The regiment halted in a dip just 
north of the town, while the Commanding Officer and 
Adjutant reported to the General Officer Command- 
ing the 12th Division, who explained the serious 
state of affairs and gave the following orders: “‘ You 
will establish communication between right of 6th 
Battalion Queen’s Regiment at Vaucellette Farm 
and troops of 55th Division at Peiziéres. Please get 
into touch with O.C. Queen’s, and if necessary 
assist him to get into communication with the troops 
on his left.” 

Obviously, the Germans had surprised the Divi- 
sions in the line and had driven a wedge into 
the weak right flank. They held Gouzeaucourt— 
Gonnelieu—-Gauche Wood — Villers Guislains and 
Chapel Crossing, and could have broken through to 
Heudicourt whenever they liked. 

The regiment was then moved forward to the 
water-point at Revelon, to water and feed; while 
the Commanding Officer and the Adjutant and 
officers from ‘“‘A” and “C” Squadrons (Lieu- 
tenants Ramsay and Higgins) went forward to 
get in touch with the O.C. 16th Queen’s. He 
was found after a considerable walk; he then 
told Colonel Reynolds that the right of the Corps 
seemed absolutcly in the air. After a short dis- 
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cussion two mounted patrols were sent forward 
immediately : 

(a) under Sergeant Brewis, of “‘ C ” Squadron, 
to ascertain— 

1. the position of the enemy on the immediate 

front ; 

2. the position of the British advanced posts ; 

3. the exact position of the 12th Division details ; 

4. the position of any enemy concentration ; 

(5) under Lieutenant Higgins, to ascertain— 

1. whether Peiziéres was held by the British 

in any strength ; and 

2. to establish communication with any troops 

in the ee 

Both patrols got the information required rapidly 
and accurately. Sergeant Brewis brought back the 
information that the enemy were concentrating in 
the vicinity of Villers-Guislains. This meant that 
if they attacked between Vaucellette Farm and 
Peiziéres there was nothing to stop them; so it 
was decided at once that the best way to employ the 
regiment was to close this gap on the right of the 
III. Corps. This was done. The regiment dis- 
mounted just west of the railway, and spread out on 
either side until communication was established with 
some details of the 12th Division on the left, and the 
1/8th Liverpool Irish on the right in the direction of 
Peizieres. 

The horses and echelon were sent to the water- 
‘point for the night, under Lieutenant L. Fenwick, 
with orders to move if shelled in the morning. 
During the two hours or so of daylight the wiring 
was improved. As soon as it was dark, patrols were 
sent out at frequent intervals in front and to the 
flank ; but nothing unusual happened. ‘The posi- 
tion was worried at the time by an enemy machine- 
gun’s enfilade from a position due north. During 
the night, which was very cold, it was possible to get 
up some food and other supplies. 
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At 5.15 A.M. on December 1 the regiment stood 
to arms, and as soon as it was light there was con- 
siderable aerial activity, but no enemy aircraft were 
seen. Between 7 and g the group was heavily 
shelled, but the expected attack did not materialise. 

The native cavalry were seen attacking, dis- 
mounted, through Vaucellette Farm, and advancing, 
mounted, from Peiziéres. ‘The latter move took 
place at about 11 in the morning. The party were 
turned back by heavy machine-gun fire. 

The regiment held this line until about three in 
the afternoon, when orders were received to with- 
draw to Brigade Reserve (35th Infantry) at Heudi- 
court. During this withdrawal there was shelling 
all the way down the valley, but there were no 
casualties. The regiment stayed the night at Heudi- 
court and withdrew to Manancourt after dark on 
the 3rd. 

The casualties between November 30 and 
December 1 were: Sergeant R. D. Chrystal, badl 
kicked ; Privates G. W. Redpath and J. Redford, 
wounded; Private J. G. Dodds, accidentally 
wounded ; and Privates R. V. Hine and J. Johnson, 
wounded, but remained at duty. 

On the 1st of December the following officer and 
other ranks of No. 3 Troop (Sunderland) of “ B”’ 
Squadron, attached to the 29th Division for despatch- 
Sing. were reported missing: Second Lieutenant 
W. J. Robson; Sergeants A. E. Shaw and W. P. 
Lonsdale ; Corporal J. Storey, Lance-Corporal A. F. 
Robertson, and Privates T. Lewis, J. Muir, P. A. 
Witcombe, G. Ward, C. H. Tyner, G. H. Shorthouse, 
and W. H. Royals. When last seen, this gallant 
party were going towards Quentin Ridge, to hold up 
the enemy ; and there is no doubt that they fought 
to the end in a manner worthy of the tradition of the 
regiment. 

Private C. H. A. Johnson, of “ B”’ Squadron, 
who was also attached to the 29th Division as a 
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despatch-rider, was taken prisoner on the 3oth of 
November, but escaped on the same day, and, after 
a very trying time, walked into Manancourt and 
rejoined the regiment. 

A number of awards were won on November 30. 

Lance-Corporal C. A. Johnson received the 
Distinguished Conduct Medal for the following : 
“On November 30, 1917, near Marcoing, this 
N.C.O., when on duty on the front of the 29th 
Division, was captured during the sudden onrush of 
the Germans. German ofhcer, placing a revolver 
to Johnson’s head, ordered him to the front and 
threatened to shoot him at once if he did not shout 
to his own troops opposite the order to cease fire. 
Seizing the opportunity afforded by a period of 
rapid fre which for an instant diverted the enemy 
officer’s attention, Johnson dashed away, and, mak- 
ing good his escape, joined a party of signallers who 
were occupying a house in the village. In due time 
the house was surrounded, and Johnson, with the 
rest of the party, was ordered by the sergeant in 
command to lay down his arms, as no more good 
could be done. He decided, however, that he would 
not be captured, climbed out of the house, dived into 
the atari a hail of bullets, and swam to the 
other side, thus escaping the enemy for the second 
time. During the night, having lost his unit, he 
reported himself to a field hospital, where he was 
fortunate enough to obtain dry clothing and a night’s 
rest. On the following day, being still unable to 
find his unit, he reported himself for duty with one 
of the Brigade Headquarters, and volunteered for 
anything that was required. He was informed that 
a line was required urgently to be laid to a forward 
post and that it was necessary that a signal post in a 
most exposed position should be recabled ; but that 
there was no one to do the work. His answer was: 
“If you can get the instrument fixed up, I will take 


the line.’ Eventually, he was accompanied by a 
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gallant R.E. Corporal. All along their route the 
pair were told that to go further were madness, but 
they went on and completed their task. On his 
return, Johnson was ordered to find his unit and 
report. This he did after dark on the 31st.” 

The Military Medal was given to Lance-Sergeant 
W. Brewis for the following : “‘ When the situation 
on the front of the 12th and 55th Divisions was still 
obscure and most precarious to the south-east of 
Vauchelette Farm, this N.C.O. was sent out in 
command of a mounted patrol of seven men. In 
spite of coming under fire ae snipers and machine- 
guns, Sergeant Brewis handled his patrol with dash 
and vigour, and with remarkable rapidity accurately 
secured all information required. On his informa- 
tion regarding a concentration of the enemy in 
the vicinity of Villers-Guislains, the decision was 
made to take up a line of defence on the right 
of the 12th Division details and close the gap 
then existing between Vauchelette Farm and 
Pieziéres.” 

Private John Hamilton Hogarth won the Military 
Medal. ‘‘ When working with the 6th Divisional 
Signals, this man carried despatches many times 
unflinchingly backwards and forwards foreeus 
Brigade Headquarters near Marcoing and Divisional 
Headquarters at Beaucamp, although heavily shelled 
and sniped the whole night of November 30 to 
December 1.”’ 

A similar award was made to Private John 
Patrick Mooney. ‘“‘ While working with the 6th 
Divisional Signals, this man showed great pluck and 
devotion to duty during the whole of the operations, 
and especially when carrying despatches about 
midnight November 30 to December 1 from Beau- 
camp to Brigade Headquarters, about a thousand 
yards west of Marcoing. Finding he could not get 
any further with his horse, he, being alone, left it 
tied up and proceeded on foot under and through a 
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heavy barrage of gas and other shells, and delivered 
his despatches.” 

Lance-Corporal Harold Stobart won the Military 
Medal as follows: “ This man was asked by the 
O.C. 20th Divisional Signals at Villers-Plouich to 
recall a section of sionallers one kilometre south- 
west of La Vacquerie. He was warned that it would 
be difficult to get through, as the Germans were in 
the vicinity. However, he proceeded under heavy 
shell and machine-gun fire, though warned en route 
several times by ofacers whom he met that it was 
most dangerous. Leaving his horse in a sunken road, 
he continued on foot and reached his destination.”’ 

Lance-Corporal Thomas Cornforth Downs earned 
his Military Medal while working with the 6th 
Divisional Signals. When carrying despatches on 
the night of November 30 to December 1 he “ went 
unflinchingly three times through very heavy shell- 
fire from Beaucamp to Brigade Headquarters between 
Marcoing and Flesquiéres, showing great pluck and 
devotion to duty.” 

On December 11 came the news that Second 
Lieutenant W. J. Robson had been killed in action on 
November 30. This came from the 2nd Regiment 
South African Infantry. 

Owing to losses in men and in horses, the orders 
for Italy were cancelled, the King Edward’s Horse, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel L. James, D.S.O., going 
to that theatre instead. 

Until about the middle of the month the regiment 
was “ standing to”’ at short notice, with orders to 
join the gth Division in case of necessity. On the 
14th the III. Corps moved back (again less the 
cavalry). Owing to the fact that the V. Corps 
urgently required some important work done in 
their trench system, the regiment was loaned to them 
on the 17th, and as large a party as possible went 
daily from Manancourt to the Trescault Ridge, 
where long stretches of entrenchments were dug. 
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Christmas Day was a holiday for all ranks, and a 
most enjoyable time was the result. Troop officers 
and men took the greatest interest in decorating the 
broken-down shanties ; and this, coupled with the 
considerable trouble taken by Lieutenant Henderson 
and others to procure seasonable fare, made every 
one vote the proceedings a great success. 

The digging on the Trescault Ridge went on 
right through January 1918. The work was very 
hard for all ranks, for the hours were long and the 
weather was severe. The only consolation was that 
on the return to camp after dark every one was 
able to have a large, warm wood-fire, for fuel was 
to be had in abundance from the ruined village of 
Manancourt. Enemy aircraft were a source of 
great annoyance at this time ; but although the lines 
were bombed frequently, damage was done on one 
night only, when “C”’ Squadron were caught as 
they were coming into camp after dark. 

On orders being received for the regiment to 
rejoin the III. Corps, Lieut.-General Sir C. Ferguson, 
the V. Corps Commander, came personally to thank 
officers and men for the valuable work they had 
performed under very trying conditions—a kindly 
and thoughtful act, well deserved, and much ap- 
preciated. 

Early in February the regiment returned to the 
III. Corps and was located at Quierzy, a quiet village, 
and, fortunately, among the few not destroyed. 
Although the work was still digging and wiring, the 
men had a better time, as the weather was good, and 
things were easier 1n other ways. 

The French anti-aircraft stations in the district 
were taken over ; but, except for the officers’ recon- 
Noitring patrols, the days spent in this area were 
almost a rest after the terrible severity of the months 
preceding them. 

About the 2oth of the month, there being a great 
shortage of men and the Germans having withdrawn 
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from the eastern front, it was decided to dismount 
all the Territorial Cavalry not in a Brigade; and, 
amongst others, the Northumberland Hussars re- 
ceived instructions that they were to become a Cyclist 
Battalion. As a result, the D.D.R. of the V. Army 
came to classify the horses ; the regiment moved to 
Buchoire on the 23rd ; and 322 horses were sent to 
the 3rd Cavalry Division. The remainder were 
sent to Marseilles, and from there to Egypt. 

On the 16th of March, Lieutenant Higgins and ten 
other ranks went to Failly-Fallouel, to act as guides 
for the Trench System on the III. Corps front, and 
proved most helpful to the incoming troops. 

The rgth, at Buchoire, was a sad day, for it seemed 
to end one of the finest units in France; by noon 
on that day the disorganisation of the regiment as 
a cavalry unit was complete. The Commanding 
Officer said farewell to all ranks on parade. 

It was on this day that Regimental Quarter- 
master Sergeant James Elliott won his Meritorious 
Service Medal. His deed was thus described 
officially : ‘On the morning of the 19th of March 
1918, at La Neuville-en-Beine, a limbered G.S. 
waggon with two horses broke away from the driver 
and went full gallop through the crowded streets of 
the village. ‘This warrant officer, though nearly sixty 
years of age, seeing that a terrible accident was about 
to happen, flung himself at the rein of the near 
leader as the limber dashed by, and, by good fortune, 
caught it. He held on, allowing himself to be 
dragged, thereby bringing his weight on to the bit, 
with the result that the horses were brought up. 
That any one should attempt to stop a runaway pair 
of horses in this manner (and ge shows remark- 
able bravery and resourée. This gallant act diverted 
a very serious accident at the risk of great personal 
injury to the above warrant officer.” 

The surplus officers and men of the regiment left 
for the machine-gun base in motor-lorries, which 
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were ready on the road. The remainder then 
marched out of Buchoire on foot, to La Neuville-en- 
Beine, taking over from the III. Corps Cyclists, 
most of whom had marched out an hour or two 
before. 

What this meant to the regiment—the onl 
Territorial Regiment in the United Kingdom hich 
before the War refused to enlist any man who would 
not join for Imperial Service, and the first Territorial 
Regiment to fire a shot against the Germans in 
1914—words cannot express. Suffice it to say that 
every officer and every man did his duty, obeying 
orders unquestioningly and resolving to enter upon 
his new work with the same determination to do his 
utmost as in the past, to uphold the record of his 
regiment in pride of being a member of one of the 
finest units of the splendid cavalry of the British 
Army. 


THE ENEmMyY’s Last GREAT GAMBLE 


On the 2oth of March the Cyclist Battalion left ; 
and the Hotchkiss guns and saddlery were handed 
in and sent to railhead. 

At noon on the same day the Commanding 
Officer went to Beaumont-en-Beine to see Colonel 
Hely-Hutchinson, who, in the III. Corps Defence 
Scheme, was to be in charge of the Divisional Wings. 
The visit was made in order to confer beforehand 
should the expected battle begin ; and, in point of 
fact, the warning order “ Prepare for Attack ”’ came 
through while Lieut.-Colonel Reynolds was there. 
The Hotchkiss guns were immediately recovered and 
reissued, and loaded on limbers with 8.A.A. By the 
evening thirteen gun-teams, under Captain R. A. 
Pease, were ready to move, dismounted, at short 
notice. 

At daylight on the 21st orders came through to 
‘* Stand to for Battle Stations.” 
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At 8.30 A.M. the thirteen gun-teams, fully 
equipped, with the guns on limbers, moved out to 
cover the crossings of the Croizat Canal between 
Jussy and Liez. The positions were in the battle 
zone ; and, owing to the fog, which was the im- 
mediate cause of the collapse of the 14th Division, it 
was necessary to withdraw the line behind the canal 
by nightfall. 

Owing to bad French fuses, which failed to 
explode the charges, the bridges were not destroyed ; 
and it was in trying to wreck these means of crossing 
that our own artillery did much damage to our 
front line. 

The party thus engaged was formed of Captain 
R.A. Pease, in charge; Lieutenant A. E. V. Brumell, 
Captain Ramsay, Lieutenant H. B. Henderson, the 
medical officer (Captain J. B. Alexander), all the 
Signallers, R.A.M.C. personnel, Squadron Sergeant- 
Majors Peacock om Nicholson, with Squadron 
Quartermaster - Sergeant Dickinson in charge of 
gun sections. Three of these gun-teams joined the 
line of the 18th Division, three the line of the 14th, 
and three the line of the 58th. The remaining four 
were held in reserve. Thus the teams were distri- 
buted along the railway embankment and canal from 
Halte, south of Jussy, to the factory at the position 
mapped as M2od. 

On account of the mist, visual signalling was 
impossible. All communications had to be estab- 
lished by runners found by the Signallers. These 
men had to move about all day in very heavy shell- 
fire, and their devotion to duty was magnificent. 

On the 22nd touch was possible with all the gun- 
teams, except that of SSM. Nicholson, at Jussy ; 
although repeated attempts were made, little news of 
him could be obtained. It had been arranged that 
if the Green Line were taken all troops should come 
under the command of the G.O.C. the 3rd Cavalry 
Brigade. 
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The positions of the guns were changed frequently. 
Captain Ramsay moved two of his guns forward, 
to cover two foot-bridges at Mennessis and to pro- 
tect men detailed to demolish them. He also 
placed two on the east side of the canal. These 
guns were only withdrawn at dawn on the 22nd, 
just before the bridges were blown up ; indeed, the 
Northumberland Hussars Hotchkiss Gun ‘Teams 
were the last unit to cross the canal. 

Observation was still very indifferent at 10 in the 
morning, and nothing could be seen of what was 
going on on the flanks. The Hotchkiss guns then 
ormed a protecting flank, extending from the Vouel 
Road to within reach of the wood. 

During the night the enemy made several attacks, 
covered by machine-guns directed all along the 
railway embankment and the edge of the wood. 
The remaining gun of Captain Ramsay’s party kept 
up a cunint re and swept the pe oe Bev 
Road and the opposite canal-bank, preventing all 
attempts of the enemy to force a crossing. 

Captain Pease was wounded close to the position 
of these guns ; and eventually his party was relieved 
by some infantry and retired to the Divisional Wing 
Headquarters, only to find stiff fighting going on in 
the dense fog. Still, with its one gun, it was the 
last to move back to a line of resistance running east 
and west along the south edge of the wood, north 
of Friéres- Faillouel; but being unable to find the 
58th Divisional Wing, it joined the 2nd Cavalry 
Division, which was in touch with the enemy and 
heavily engaged in a rearguard action, our infant 
having evacuated Friéres-Faillouel and being in full 
retreat. It stayed the night at Neuville-en-Beine, 
and rejoined the regiment next day, at Noyon. 

While the gun-teams under Captain Ramsay were 
continuously engaged, Lieutenant Brumell and his 
four teams had been much occupied. During the 
night this party side-stepped to Mennessis and 
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covered Bridge No. 6. Later, they manned the 
road embankment running N.W. to Jussy. 

At about 6.30 p.m. the Germans crossed the 
canal at the railway bridge, but were driven back. 
Further, a severe check was given them by a counter- 
attack delivered by the Northants Regiment, a 
manceuvre whose success was in great measure due 
to a brilliant piece of work by the Hotchkiss Gun 
Team under & oral Parkinson, who received the 
French Médaille Militaire for his gallantry. 

When the mist cleared, the position was certainly 
critical for the 54th Brigade, and the Hotchkiss 
guns, with a section of the Greys, under Lieu- 
tenant Holland Hibbert, covered the retirement to 
a line between Friéres-Faillouel, along the light 
railway, back to Fri¢res Wood. The Royal Canadian 
Dragoons formed a defensive flank to the left. At 
about this time the gun-team under Corporal 
Johnson did some fine shooting, and knocked out an 
enemy machine-gun which had brought a very 
heavy fire to bear. 

News that the Germans had invested Ham 
necessitated a further retirement, to the Faillouel 
Villequier—Aumont Road. During this retreat Lieu- 
tenant Brumell was wounded, but managed to get 
away safely. The detachments enue with the 
54th Brigade, gradually arriving in Noyon, where the 
regiment was re-forming. 

On the 23rd, during the attack on Jussy, S.5.M. 
Nicholson was wounded, but was fortunate enough 
to get away. The detachments under him had a 
very severe time. They were covering the west 
entrance to Jussy, and fought their guns with great 
gallantry to the last, doing much execution. S.S.M. 
Nicholson was awarded theD.C.M. As already noted, 
this party being practically cut off, very little news of 
it came to hand. Indeed, the situation on their front 
with the 14th Division was never very clear. 

On the day before, evidence had been accumulat- 
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ing that the enemy had broken a long way through 
the defence of the Corps on our left (18th), and 
that the railway, Jussy—Flavy-le-Martel, was being 
defended from pressure directly north. Hostile 
machine-gun fire was especially heavy east of the 
canal at Jussy. The enemy attacked Jussy at about 
half-past six in the evening, but a counter-attack by 
the 54th Brigade and dismounted cavalry restored 
the Pipe ng ae ked J 

n the 23rd the Germans a attacked Jussy, 
this time in tremendous can ae using noe 
covered by a particularly heavy barrage and machine- 
gun fire, with the result that the whole front of the 
18th Division was penetrated. 

The Hotchkiss guns proved of enormous value to 
the infantry, who had had severe losses and were in 
full retreat. Entire advantage was taken of them by 
the 54th Infantry Brigade Commander, who acknow- 
ledged freely and with gratitude that the teams, by 
their gallantry and knowledge of the country and 
open warfare, had, with the dismounted cavalry, 
enabled him to withdraw his Brigade from what 
seemed certain disaster. 

In connection with these operations a number of 
well-deserved awards were made. 

Lieutenant Albert Edward Victor Brumell was 
awarded the Military Cross for work described as 
follows: “ This officer went up in charge of four 
Hotchkiss gun-teams, dismounted, to Croizat Canal 
on the morning of the 21st. On the 22nd, when the 
Germans attacked, he showed great initiative, devo- 
tion to duty, and skill in the placing and handling of 
these guns during this difficult period, and these 
guns, by the way they were placed and moved at 
intervals, undoubtedly aati the way to the Germans 
and caused much delay, besides inflicting very 
severe casualties. He fought the whole day, and was 
wounded in the evening while collecting stragglers 
on the way back to Faillouel.”’ 

N 
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Lieutenant Hector Bruce Henderson was noted 
for mention. “ This officer went up to Croizat 
Canal with the Hotchkiss gun-teams on the morn- 
ing of the 21st. He was in charge of the communica- 
tion between the gun-posts and Headquarters. He 
many times had to go himself to the posts, through 
the hee fire, to report on the situation, and did 
very valuable work. During the retirement he kept 
the echelon in hand and took charge of Headquarters 
when the C.O. was wounded, and still managed to 
keep touch with the units as they fell back. Later, 
at Bourmont, he furnished invaluable information 
during the fighting between 27th and 31st, while 
patrolling towards Montdidier, which was only 
obtained at great risk.” 

The D.C.M. was awarded to S.S.M. Frederick 
William Peacock. ‘‘S.S.M. Peacock was in charge 
of ‘B’ Squadron, dismounted Hotchkiss gun-teams 
from March 21 onwards, on the Croizat Canal, 
between Jussy and Liez. These guns did great 
execution on the 22nd, and fought, though their 
flanks were turned, until the guns were knocked out. 
The men were kept in hand by this Warrant Officer, 
and then fought with rifles, with the nearest unit, 
until they came into Noyon on the 24th. S.S.M. 
Peacock himself, by personally keeping in touch 
with the teams, all the time showed remarkable 
coolness and bravery, having to be continually 
moving through severe enemy fire of all sorts.” 

““S.S.M. Edgar Nicholson was in charge of 
Hotchkiss guns in the vicinity of Jussy, from the 
21st of March. On the 22nd these guns fought with 
conspicuous gallantry and did much execution. 
Though their flanks were turned, and S.S.M. 
Nicholson was severely wounded, these gun-teams 
hung on to the end, chide delaying the Germans at 
this point for a considerable time. All these guns 
were eventually damaged, but he kept the teams 
firing with their rifles until the end came. He is the 
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only survivor of three teams at the present moment.”’ 
He was awarded the D.C.M. 

Corporal Alfred Wilson Fisher won the Military 
Medal for the following deed: ‘‘ The Corporal was 
in charge of a Hotchkiss gun-team on the Croizat 
Canal, between Jussy and Liez, from March 21. On 
the 22nd this N.C.O. stuck to his gun and kept it 
working in most praiseworthy style, and, when his 
flanks were turned, remained with his gun, mowing 
down the enemy masses until his gun was knocked 
out. He then kept the remnants of his section 
together and fought a rearguard action with the 
nearest troops until they were withdrawn, and 
finally arrived in Noyon, haging been in action for 
four days.” 

The Military Medal also went to Sergeant Peter 
McMillan. The Sergeant was “in charge of a 
dismounted Hotchkiss Gun Detachment on the 
Croizat Canal from 21st March. On the 22nd he 
handled his guns with much skill and bravery and 
inflicted great loss on the enemy, and certainly held 
them back for a considerable time by moving his 
guns and continuing to fire when the flanks were 
being turned. After the guns were damaged he 
kept the men fighting with their rifles and did most 
valuable work. During the severe rearguard fight- 
ing and on the canal bank he dieolaves great 
personal bravery and devotion to duty. Again, 
during the cavalry battle on the 27th near oe and 
Dives, he acted as a mounted patrol and kept the 
Commanding Officer fully informed of the progress 
of the enemy’s advance in this part, and did much 
valuable work.” 

Lance-Corporal John William Robson won the 
Military Medal as follows: ‘“ Lance - Corporal 
Robson was in charge of a Hotchkiss gun-team on 
the Croizat Canal from March 21. On the 22nd, 
during the heavy attack, he fought his gun in a 
most distinguished way. The enemy had succeeded 
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in getting into the infantry lines. The infantry 
advanced to counter-attack. Quickly realising the 
situation, this N.C.O., without any orders, brought 
his gun and team forward to a flank and, by opening 
fire as the infantry advanced and doing auch damage, 
greatly contributed to the delay of the enemy on 
this part of the line. Soon afterwards his gun was 
knocked out, but he continued fighting with his 
rifles for four days (with the nearest troops), and 
rejoined at Noyon.” 

The Military Medal was awarded to Private 
Joseph Lackland Anderson. “ This man was one 
of a team of Hotchkiss guns in a position on the 
Croizat Canal, from March 21. On the 22nd, when 
the enemy attacked, he remained with his team, 
doing most valuable work, and continued fighting 
with his rifle when the gun itself became a casualty. 
As the line withdrew under orders, he continued 
fighting, though he was the only one of the team, 
and finally carried the damaged gun back to Noyon 
a few days afterwards. He showed not only great 
bravery during this strenuous rearguard action, 
but, in dragging along a damaged gun and fight- 
ing for several days, he displayed great devotion 
to duty.” 

Corporal Claude Wyndham Parkinson was 
awarded the Meédaille Militaire. ‘‘ On March 22, 
1918, this N.C.O. was one of a Hotchkiss gun-team 
in a detached post in advance of the infantry line 
S.E. of Jussy. Owing to the mist he was unable 
to see at dawn, so, under an intense artillery and 
machine-gun fire, he made a personal reconnaissance 
towards the canal, where he found a large party of 
the enemy, who had succeeded in crossing. As 
a result, when the mist cleared, many casualties to 
the enemy were inflicted. When ordered to retire 
he handled his gun with great skill and courage, 
fighting a rearguard action back to Friéres-Faillouel 
until his S.A.A. ran out, when he handed his gun 
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over, with the remainder of his team, to an officer of 
the 2oth Hussars, and remained and fought with 
that unit until he came in contact with his own 
regiment four days later. ‘The action of this N.C.O. 
is worthy of all praise, apart from his own personal 
bravery and example.” 

On the 24th of March, in the evening, the Com- 
manding Officer was sent for by the III. Corps 
Commander, who informed him that he was power- 
less without mounted troops, and ordered him to 
get from the 3rd Cavalry Division, during the night, 
as many horses as possible, and to join Major- 
General Harman’s mounted force in the morning 
at Beaurains. The C.O. and Captain W. W. 
Burdon went off to Carl Point, by car, to arrange 
matters. 

During the night Lieutenant H. H. L. Higgins 
marched a party of fifty N.C.O.’s and men to the 
same place, an undertaking that was not at all easy, 
for most of the men had been fighting day and night 
since the beginning of the operations and the road 
was being shelled. They returned to camp at Noyon, 
mounted, under Captain Burdon, arriving there 
before daylight during the evacuation, a scene of 
indescribable confusion. 

During the night 24-25th Noyon was evacuated, 
and the squadron, with the C.O. and regimental staff, 
Captain Burdon, Captain Ramsay, and Lieutenants 
Higgins and Henderson, marched out toward Roye 
in the early morning. The transport, under Captain 
Moores and Second Lieutenant Simpson, left at the 
same time. 

On arrival at Beaurains, it was found that fighting 
was going on to the east, but the fog prevented any- 
thing being seen. Patrols were sent out at once, and 
General Harman’s force was located at Lagny, to 
which the squadron proceeded, there to come under 
the direct orders of Colonel Patterson, commanding 
the Fort Garry Horse. 
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By mid-day the French were reported in full 
retirement on Catigny, and all the men available 
were dismounted and marched out to help them, 
for it was understood that they had orders to 
hold out at all costs, to defend the position to 
the last. 

The Northumberland Hussars stood to in the 
open during the night. At midnight the squadron 
received orders to go to Dives, but as it was leaving 
Lagny these were cancelled, and it returned to the 
same bivouac. At about four in the morning 
Lagny village and the squadron’s camp were shelled, 
and instructions were given to march to Dives at 
once. There it was a case of off-saddle and breakfast. 
The weather was bitterly cold. At 9 there was more 
shelling and another move. An hour or so later the 
squadron marched out against the enemy, who were 
reported to be concentrating and advancing on the 
line Candor—Lagny—Bois des Essarts. 

The Northumberland Hussars’ unit was placed in 
reserve ; but at about eleven an urgent message came 
from Colonel Cook, of the 20th Hussars, asking that 
the high ground on his left (Montagne de Lagny) 
might be held. The squadron was brought up at 
the gallop immediately, and the weak troops were 
laced alone the top and the south-east slopes. 

he led-horses were left in the shelter of trees. 
The high ground in question was a large wood, 
and needed quite a strong force to secure it. 
Soon after the squadron had taken up its positions, 
the horses were shelled and were transferred to a 
sunken hollow some three hundred yards in the 
rear. 

Colonel Reynolds went to see Colonel Cook at 
Charbonneaux, with the result that two squadrons, 
under Major Little, of the 2oth Hussars were sent 
to Sceaucourt. 

At about 1 P.M. there was heavy rifle fire in the 
centre, and it was obvious that the main German 
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attack was coming through Lagny. The horses were 
badly shelled at this period, and a number were 
killed. ‘The remainder broke loose. 

Half an hour later it became evident that things 
were going wrong, and the French were streaming 
back. By two o’clock the sth Cavalry Brigade was 
seen galloping back, and our patrols came in with 
the information that the Boches were approaching 
the wood from Candor as well. This section of the 
enemy were fired at later by S.S.M. Peacock’s party 
on top of the Montagne des Essarts. Fire was then 
opened on the enemy advancing on our immediate 
front. They were also pushing through small 
machine-gun parties on the right. Thus the North- 
umberland Hussars were flanked by Boche machine- 
guns on their right, and had nothing on their left 
but enemies entering the wood in the rear. 

The Cavalry Brigade had left about half an hour 
before, and the Germans advanced along the track 
at 6 Central, towards Dives. Fire was opened 
on them, but as their advance went on the C.O. 
ordered the remainder of the squadron away 
along the southern edge of the Bois du Plessis- 
Cacheleux, leaving a mounted patrol, under Sergeant 
McMillan, to keep in touch with the Boche. As 
they circled round towards the south the squadron 
was fired on by the enemy machine-guns at Plessis- 
Cacheleux. 

The C.O.’s orderly (Private Wilkinson) brought 
him a spare horse, and he left the Adjutant, Captain 
Thornton, to bring on the men while he went to 
find what was happening in the direction of Dives, 
where he found General Harman. Returning, he 
met the party under Captain Thornton marching 
along the Lassigny—Dives Road, and orders were 
given for Thiescourt. The shelling was bad in 
Dives and on the Thiescourt Ridge, and the Germans 
being good with their heavies, considerable damage 
was done. 
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On the way to Thiescourt, Lieutenant Higgins 
appeared with a party mounted on spare horses, 
and was ordered to follow the rear squadron of the 
Division. 

The Division was re-formed again behind 
Thiescourt, and, after a consultation between Colonel 
Reynolds, Major Little, of the 2oth Hussars, and 
Captain Bonham, of the Greys, it was decided to 
get the whole force away from the position, as it 
was growing dark and there was still a good deal of 
confusion. As a result the Division was sent on the 
road towards Elincourt. The C.O.’s party, with the 
Adjutant and some thirty men, walked in rear of 
“B ” Squadron of the 12th Lancers, and arrived 
at Elincourt at about 11.30 P.M. The remainder 
of the Northumberland Hussars had already con- 
centrated there. 

At mid-day on the 27th the 3rd Cavalry 
Division marched off to reorganise, and the 
C.O. of the Northumberland Hussars was left 
in charge by General Harman, his force consist- 
ing of the Northumberland Hussars and detach- 
ments of the 3rd Cavalry Division. This body 
was known as “ Reynold’s Force.”” Captain Wood, 
of General Harman’s staff, remained as 

fficer. 

Officers’ patrols by day and standing patrols by 
night were sent out on the line Lamotte—Gury— 
Lassigny— Cannactancourt. All ranks were very 
tired, and the information brought in by Captain 
Ramsay and Lieutenants Higgins, Henderson, and 
Simpson was of great value to the III. Corps and 
the III. Corps Heavy Artillery, who received very 
little information from any other source. In the 
same way the work of the officers of the regiments 
in the 3rd Cavalry Division was a credit to them- 
selves and to the units to which they belonged. 

On the 28th the Germans made no further 
headway in this sector, and the force broke up. On 
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the same day ‘“‘B” echelon of the Northumberland 
Hussars reached Choisy-au-Bac. 

On the following day the squadron retired to the 
same place, but, Ending it full of French troops, 
bivouacked in Compiégne Forest. 

At mid-day on the 30th came the news that the 
Boches had broken through, and were at Orvillers- 
Sorel. The squadron was turned out again, with 
orders to discover the situation and cover the retire- 
ment of the heavy artillery, under General Perkins, 
when it withdrew. These guns were to remain 
under the French until our Allies were established. 
Mounted Officers’ patrols were at once sent out 
towards Mort-Emer and Orvillers-Sorel ; and half 
a squadron was sent to Ressons-sur-Metz. By the 
evening the patrols managed to clear up the situa- 
tion, bringing in correct information. The Boches 
were held. A battery of motor machine-guns then 
arrived to lend their aid. 

On the next day came orders that the guns were 
to be withdrawn at midnight and that the squadron 
could leave as soon as they were safe. These orders 
were cancelled, as the guns were still wanted by the 
French. There was no real change in the situation. 

On the 1st of April the Boches were driven back 
by the French and beaten to a standstill : prisoners 
said that they were absolutely done and could make 
no further attack. The squadron covered the 
retirement of the heavy artillery from this corner, 
and by 3 A.M. the patrols reported “ All clear.” At 
g it marched to Avrechy. Horses and men were 
tired out, having been on the move day and night 
since March 21. 

On the 2nd the squadron marched to Varmaise 
and Beauvoir, on the 3rd to Saleux, and on the 
4th to Bovelles, where it rejoined the III. Corps, 
but finding nowhere to go turned into St. Christ 
Farm, with some of the men mounted on horses, 
some on bicycles, the remainder afoot. 
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During this trying time several distinctions were 
earned. 

Corporal Septimus Edward Potts won the Military 
Medal. “ This N.C.O. was in charge of a party of 
nineteen men attached to the 5th Army Signals. On 
the 27th March 1918, at Hamel, a call was made 
for volunteers to form a company. All the party 
volunteered to go, with the result that they remained 
in the firing-line for eight days, and repelled two 
severe counter-attacks. This N.C.O. kept the men 
together and did invaluable work, encouraging our 
own men and also the remainder of the ‘ scratch ’ 
company from other units, who did not know even 
how to load their rifles. By his personal example 
and initiative he proved himself worthy of high 
reward. Under the very severe shell-fire he showed 
great bravery.” 

The Military Medal went also to Private Thomas 
Clark. “ This man was attached to 5th Army 
Signals. On the 27th of March a composite ale 
was raised to form a company for reserve defence. 
On the night of the 27th of March it was neces 
to place this party in the front line near Hamel. 
This man showed great bravery on many occa- 
sions during the eight days they remained in this 
position, and was repeatedly sent with messages, 
through heavy shell and machine-gun fire, by the 
N.C.O. in charge of his section. He showed great 
valour during two enemy attacks, and helped to 
steady all men near him by his cool and gallant 
conduct.” 

Private Edward Pearson received the Military 
Medal for the following : “‘ Private Edward Pearson 
was recommended for great gallantry and devotion 
to duty as a Runner at Hamel during the period 
March 30-—April 2, 1918, when he mucceeded in 
carrying several important messages under heavy 
shell-fire.” 


‘Lieutenant Thomas Robson, who was awarded 
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the Military Cross, was at Boves School at the time 
of the German offensive. He was sent up to 
Marcelcave on the 25th, and went into the line east 
of that place on the 26th, with a tunnelling company 
from the 5th Army Schools. On the 27th the enemy 
attacked Marcelcave on both sides. The officer in 
charge was wounded early, and Lieutenant Robson, 
finding no one else in charge, took command of 
the situation and fought all day, being practically 
surrounded during the afternoon. He insisted on 
remaining during daylight and withdrew after night- 
fall, through the small remaining gap. He then 
made his men dig a line durin the night, west of 
Marcelcave, which is but a little in advance of the 
line now (April 6). His party fought on this line 
for two days, withdrawing on the night of the 3oth. 
This officer has shown pecestonal initiative and 
bravery and skill in taking hold of a scratch party 
belonging to nobody (many of whom did not Same 
how to joad their rifles), warding off two severe 
attacks, getting his party away when surrounded, and 
organising a line during the night and again barring 
the way to the enemy for two days following, with 
neither help nor orders from any one.” } 

Thus finished, as far as the Northumberland 
Hussars were concerned, the great German offensive 
which was to end the War and on which the enemy 
had staked so much. It had failed. As in 1914, 
the enemy were beaten by the unconquerable spirit 
of the British and the French. 

It need hardly be said that all ranks of the North- 
umberland Hussars had been tried to the uttermost : 
they were worn out and so were their horses. But it 


1 Our “ High-Brows ”’ have of late found great fault with our national 
system of education, and especially with our devotion to sport and games, 
but the resultant power of instant decision in emergency, and, above all, 
the capacity of initiative and ready acceptance of responsibility, have 
produced practical results which no other nation has equalled. 

Lieutenant T. Robson, M.C., mentioned above, was very early 
** entered ’’ to sport and games, being son of the late T. Robson, Master 
of the North Tyne Hounds, who also hunted the Northern Counties 
Otter Hounds, and was a great player at Rugby football in his day. 
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is good to know that in whatever way the officers and 
men of the regiment were employed they had proved 
themselves a credit to the North Country. So much 
so that they received nothing but praise for their 
labours, and later, as a reward, were remounted as 
a regiment, to the great satisfaction of all. Compli- 
ment was paid, too, to those employed in the ne- 
cessary police and traffic duties, Brigadier-General 
Doyle informing the Commanding Officer that those 
engaged on this work during the retreat had earned 
the undying gratitude of the Corps and Divisions. 

Much will be written about this great and second 
retreat on the Western Front. It was unavoidable 
on the 5th Army front, owing to the extent of the 
ground to be occupied and the scarcity of men avail- 
able to defend it. 

While the regiment was at St. Christ Farm— 
where “A” Squadron was billeted in 1915 while 
with the 7th Division—several officers and men 
rejoined it. A move was then made to Dury, 
where the Corps Headquarters had been established, 
and the regiment was organised into 1 Mounted 
Squadron and 2 Cycle Squadrons, a state in which it 
‘ remained until entirely remounted. 

From Dury the important detachments were : 

1. A party of 121, under Captain the Hon. 
C. F. M. Ramsay, was located at Achieux, with 
orders to put the bridges east of Amiens in a state 
of defence, between Camon and Cagny. This was 
done to such effect that it was felt that any enemy 
attack would have been held up for a considerable 
time. 

2. Troops were sent to the 8th and 58th Divisions 
for despatch-riding and patrol work. During the 
attack on Villers Bretonneux, these parties, under 
Lieutenants Patterson and Hall, did excellently 
well, clearing up obscure situations and bringing in 
most valuable and accurate information, for which 


they were highly complimented. 
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The report of the 8th Divisional Commander 
was : 


“I wish to place on record the excellent 
services rendered to 8th Division by Lieutenant 
J. R. Hall and No. 1 Troop, “ C ” Squadron, 1/1st 
Northumberland Hussars, during the fighting for 
the defence of Villers Bretonneux, from 22nd to 
27th April, 1918. 

‘“‘ Patrols were employed for reconnoitring and 
clearing up the situation in various parts of the 
field every day ; they worked splendidly, with the 
result that valuable information was obtained in 
a very short time by Divisional Headquarters. 


“‘(Signed) J. W. HENEKER, Major-General, 
Commanding 8th Division. 
“8th Division, 
27.4.18.” 


During this period the mounted squadron was 
encamped in a wood at Vers, a pleasant enough spot 
for those who were having their days off, but at an 
inconvenient distance from water. 

Dury itself was a frequent source of danger, for 
it was a good target for enemy aircraft ; but, save 
for their unpleasantness, the attacks from the air 
did not result in noteworthy damage, although the 
Regimental Headquarters Mess and Orderly-room 
Staff had a narrow escape, the house almost opposite 
being demolished and a bomb (a “ dud ”’) falling on 
some farmhouses not far in rear. 

At the end of April the III. Corps front was taken 
over by the French and the complete Corps went out 
of the line. 

On the 27th the regiment marched to Ferrieres, 
and on the following day to Cocquerel. On the 
29th the regiment was brought up to strength again 
by the arrival of 110 other ranks from the Cavalry 
Base Depot. 
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On the sth of May, Lieut.-General Sir R. H. K. 
Butler, the III. Corps Commander, inspected the 
regiment, dismounted, with arms, in the grounds of 
the Chateau of Cocquerel, and presented medal 
ribbons to those entitled tothem. He also addressed 
the officers and men, thanking them for the important 
part they had played in the retreat. 

The Corps was not destined to remain idle for 
long, for it went into the line on the 6th. The 
regiment marched to Vadencourt, via Vignacourt, 
a long and hot journey. The mounted squadron, 
under Major Burdon, was located behind one of the 
slopes east of Contay, and the dismounted party was 
in and about Vadencourt. For the most part the 
regiment was engaged in strengthening and other- 
wise improving the inadequate defences of the 
Basieux trench system, and much excellent work was 
done by the large digging-party which paraded daily 
under Major R. Stobart. The mounted squadron 
found a troop for the 18th Division, under Lieu- 
tenant Patterson, and another for the 47th Division, 
under Lieutenant Hall. 

During this month the enemy did not attack 
our defensive system, but, owing to the enormous 
volume of traffic passing through Contay and the 
Cavalry Divisions in the neighbourhood, the area 
became a favourite target for German aircraft. It 
was bombed every night and frequently shelled by 
day ; but only on one night did the Northumberland 
Hussars suffer. On this occasion bombs fell in the 
transport lines, wounding some men and _ horses 
and killing other horses. 

After such a month it was a welcome order, on the 
6th of June, which took the regiment to Monton- 
villers for a much-needed and well-earned rest—the 
first away from the forward areas since the May of 
1916. 

: From the 7th of June until the 7th of August was 
a very quiet time for the regiment. The squadrons 
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were reorganised and remounted. “A” Squadron 
was under Major J. G. Rea, “ B® Squadron under 
Major R. L. Stobart, and “ C”’ Squadron under 
Major W. Burdon. Training of all sorts—except 
mounted, off the roads—was possible; and this, 
with football, sports, and leave, set all ranks up again, 
and revived their good spirits. ‘‘ A’’ Squadron, and 
for a while “‘C”’ Squadron, had the advantage of 
cape part of their time at Etoile, where were 
an excellent bathing-place and a rifle-range. During 
this period the regiment was troubled by aircraft 
once only, when two bombs just missed the Head- 
quarters Chateau and did no harm. 

Towards the close of the first week in August the 
rest finished. Once more the regiment was urgently 
required, and, though none realised it at the moment, 
the success of the operations from that time onward 
meant the beginning of the end, winding up with the 
great enemy collapse three months later. 

On August 7-8, Lieutenant Hall, Lieutenant Dodd, 
and Lieutenant Robson joined the 18th, 58th, and 
12th Divisions respectively, with their troops ; 
while “‘ A” Squadron, with the signallers, moved 
forward to a camp in the Bois d’Escardonneuse, as 
a preliminary measure. 

Between the 7th and the 18th the troops had 
various reliefs. Lieutenant Simpson went to the 
18th Division, Lieutenant Dinsmore to the 58th 
and later to the 47th, and Lieutenant Eborn to the 
47th. As usual, these troops did splendidly during 
the very heavy fighting, which resulted in the enemy 
being ee ack by the III. Corps to a depth of 
three miles, with the loss of 50 guns and some 3000 
prisoners. 

On the evening of the oth the 18th Division lost 
touch with the enemy; but Lieutenant Patterson, 
with his troop, by a brilliant piece of work, proved 
once again the value of good cavalry well used: 
the information he obtained was in great measure 
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responsible for the success of the Division’s attack on 
the following day. The section under Corporal Ord 
was specially complimented. During the fighting 
geo Ramsay acted as Corps Observation Officer, 
and thus Corps Headquarters obtained most correct 
information. 

The Brigade Commander, 175th Infantry Brigade, 
specially complimented Lance-Corporal J. E. Bowden 
and Privates J. R. Field, R. D. Gray, and J. W. Bell, 
writing to the Officer Commanding the Northum- 
berland Hussars: ‘In returning to you the last 
Corporal and three men of your regiment that have 
been attached to this Brigade, I desire to place on 
record my thanks and appreciation for the invalu- 
able services rendered during the recent opera- 
tions by the detachment which has been operating 
with us.” 

Lance-Corporal Robert Ord was duly awarded 
the Military Medal. ‘ On the afternoon of August 
g the 58th Division had lost touch with the enemy, 
and Lance-Corporal Ord was sent out with a patrol 
north-east of Bois des Celestins, in front of the 
infantry. Though fired at from one point, he went 
to another in order to try and find out the extent of 
the line, and, though he and his patrol were under 
continuous fire, he was able to hand in a most exact 
location of the enemy’s line, which proved to be of 
very great value.” 

A similar award was made to Private Thomas 
Gurwen Watson, who was leading point of Lance- 
Corporal Ord’s patrol. ‘“ This man, when fired on, 
went on with great dash, right up to the German 

osition, and be this means obtained the exact 
ocation of the enemy, thereby being of great assist- 
ance to his patrol leader.”’ 

By the 18th of the month “ C ” Squadron, under 
Major W. Burdon, had been brought back to Head- 
quarters from Etoile; and by the evening of the 
20th the whole regiment had been concentrated in 
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the Bois d’Escardonneuse, less the troops on duty 
in the line. 


AUGUST 22, 1918 


The orders on this never-to-be-forgotten day were 
to seize the high ground extending ae the Great 
Bear, via F. 16 Central 2 to Bois Francais. The 
intermediate objective was to clear the valley in 
F. 21—15—49 of hostile troops and disable any guns 
which might be found there. Six whippet tanks, 
under Major Derby, came under regimental orders 
for this operation, and arrangements had been made 
for the co-operation of aircraft. Further, an organ- 
ised attack was planned for the destruction of the 
German observation balloons. 

The Commanding Officer’s detailed plan for the 
Northumberland Hussars was as follows : 

The leading Squadron “ A,” under Major J. G. 
Rea, was to establish itself on the southern slopes of 
the high ground in F. 22, lining up its Hotchkiss 

ns under the eastern slopes of the Citadel Valley, 
acing east. “B” caine, under Major R. . 
Stobart, on entering the Citadel Valley, was to turn 
north immediately, and set about the destruction 
and capture of the enemy guns, sending their own 
Hotchkiss guns to the eastern side of the valley to 
prolong the left of ‘A ’’ Squadron, and finally to 
take up their position there. ‘“‘C’’ Squadron, 
which was split up among the Divisions, in troops, 
was to form and support if available. 

The six whippet tanks were to operate with the 
squadrons as follows: Three were to cross the 
northern level crossing of the railway, cross the valley, 
and work up on to the high ein’. Three were to 
cross the southern level crossing ; then the leading 
two of these were to turn due north to aid “B” 
Squadron in destroying the guns, afterwards making 
their way up on to the plateau, while the third was 
to go straight up on to the high ground. Thus, if 
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all went well, four of the tanks and one squadron were 
available to make a bound to the far side and push 
on; while “ B” Squadron and two tanks, with its 
southern flank protected by Hotchkiss guns, could 
destroy or capture the enemy guns and then follow 
up as a support to the leading squadron. Lieu- 
tenant Holden and R.S.M. Halliday and a few other 
ranks were to collect any prisoners into one group 
in the Citadel Valley. 

If the information of the Higher Command were 
correct, this plan was full of possibilities. The 
statement that the enemy was in full retreat and 
had ceased to fight was, however, entirely misleading ; 
since, far from refusing battle, the Germans were 
disputing every foot of ground and making a retire- 
ment to one of the strongest parts of the western 
battle-fields, the Fricourt Craters. In this direction 
the Northumberland Hussars advanced with glorious 
gallantry, only to be repulsed by meeting a heavily 
wired position and a terrible fire from every weapon 
of troops who, later in the day, made a desperate 
counter-attack against the infantry of the III. Corps 
and, before night, drove the whole line in some 2000 
yards. 

To return to the preparations. In order to 
shorten the distance, the Regimental Headquarters 
and the squadrons moved to a position east of the 
Ancre, near Heilly, during the afternoon of the 21st, 
and there bivouacked on a perfect summer night 
without a sign of an enemy aeroplane. 

Zero hour on August 22 was 4.45 A.M. ; and the 
guns opened to the second. Lieutenant - Colonel 
Alan B. Reynolds, the Commanding Officer, Captain 
Ramsay, and Captain L. R. Thornton, the Adjutant, 
went to the Headquarters of the attacking Infant 
Brigade ; while the squadrons under Major Burrell 
moved on to a position, west of the Bois de Tailles, 
which had been selected as a jumping-off place. 
It was found, however, that the wood was being 
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- shelled and gassed; so “A” Squadron formed 
up in a sunken road about half a mile to the west, 
and “B” Squadron spread out in the long grass 
in the folds of the ground a little farther still to 
the west. 

Except for a stray shell which upset a few horses, 
all had gone well so far; and the squadrons had 
halted before the enemy observation balloons had 
gone up. Our invisibility was helped also by a slight 
summer mist which there was not breeze enough to 
disturb. The atmosphere was full of gas and most 
unpleasant, even if harmless. 

Patrols, under Corporal Burroughs and Corporal 
North, were sent out, with orders to follow up the 
infantry and locate the infantry positions. As it 
turned out, they were unable to return in time, 
although Lieutenant Holden went out to bring them 
in, but, for all that, their information proved correct, 
and their work on the day was excellent. 

At 7.15 the Commanding Officer sent Captain 
Ramsay towards the Happy Valley and along the 
proposed route, in order that he might get some 
definite information as to the infantry positions. 
Between this time and 7.45, Colonel Reynolds learnt 
from the artillery observers that the first objective 
had been taken with ease and that the second (the 
green line) was alsoin our hands. At 7.45, therefore, 
the regiment was mounted, and “A” Squadron, 
with Lieutenant Latham’s troop as advance guard, 
dashed off at a smart pace towards the old railway 
line, “ B ” Squadron following some three hundred 
yards in rear, an interval which saved them many 
casualties. The going was not good; but a fairly 
fast pace was maintained. 

On arrival at the Meaulte—Etinehem track the 
Northumberland Hussars were in full view. On 
reaching the old railway line, Lieutenant Latham, 
who, later, was very severely wounded, headed a 
little too much north, so, as time and pace meant so 
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much, the Commanding Officer ordered Lieutenant 
Patterson and his troop to take the lead. By the 
time the Meaulte—Etinehem track was reached the 
Boche guns had opened on the Hussars, but did no 
harm. On the other hand, the advancing troops 
were getting hung up by trenches and wire, and 
the pace brought several men down; yet none 
hesitated, each pushing forward to find an opening 
for himself. 

The troops had been moving along the north side 
of the railway track and were now approaching the 
first bend, to move along the south side; but here 
the points were hung up, and, for the moment, 
matters looked serious, for a check in front would 
close up the rear. Fortunately, an opening was 
found in time, and Sergeant North, with two men, 
pushed through quickly and with great dash. Then 
all struggled down the railway track, the wire on 
either side being too bad. The track in question 
os , at least rideable—if one could keep one’s 
eet 

By this time the Boche guns were sending shells 
crashing into the railway, and machine-guns were 
at work; but still the advance went on, all ranks 
scrambling ahead as well as they could in the face of 
great difficulties. The railway track was left for the 
north side, and the troops headed straight for the 
north end of the Happy Valley, finding good enough 
going to open out and move at a cae gallop, the 
leaders increasing the pace, to give elbow-room 
behind. 

It was a fine, a wonderful sight. Swinging a 
little north to avoid some scattered rifle fire, the 
Hussars then swung back straight at the Forked Tree, 
a good landmark. There they hoped to see some- 
thing of the whippets heading for the Bray—Fricourt 
Road, but there was not a sign of them. Inquiries 
of the infantry as to whether the green line had 
indeed been taken brought the assurance that all 
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was well in front, and the Hussars, having no real 
Opposition, made ready for what they hoped would 
be a crowning success. 

By then they had reached the flat, and, still increas- 
ing pace, were approaching the main road. The 
Boche guns had got the range and were shelling hard, 
but the troops went on at a fast gallop amid the 
noise and the smoke, and, looking back, one could 
see nothing but stern, set faces, and ‘‘ B ” Squadron 
following in a cloud of dust, the shells missing them. 
The infantry were cheering, and none doubted that 
the great hour of the cavalrymen had come, that 
they were about to hurl themselves on a beaten, 
demoralised foe. 

‘‘ T see you stand like greyhounds in the slips, 
Straining upon the start. The game’s afoot : 
Follow your spirit, and upon this charge 


Cry ‘ God for Harry, England, and St. George !’ ” 
King Henry V., Act III. Sc. 1. 


It was not to be. The enemy was not yet 
defeated ; though, the infantry still being in front, 
all seemed well. The orders for the Hussars were 
to advance, not to retire, so they pressed on, dashing 
over the Bray—Meaulte Road at full gallop, over the 
bend in the railway, down the steep slopes of the 
valley, and so up the other side on to the flat—there 
to be met by the most terrible fire imaginable from 
every weapon and from all sides. In front were a 
huge wire entanglement and a sunken road. With 
such an obstacle in the way and under such fire, 
nothing could be done. Machine-gun fire was 
coming from behind the wire; there was enfilade 
fire from the north and south (Bray-sur-Somme was 
evidently still in German hands); bombs were 
falling from the sky, the German guns were firing 
with open sights. 

Amid the din, a quick signal swung the lead- 
ing troop of “A” Squadron, under Lieutenant 
Patterson, away from the wire, to the south, but not 
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before its gallant leader and his horse had been shot 
when a few yards from the enemy’s entanglements. 
Yet every man conformed to the ordered movement, 
and a dash was made for the Bray Road. The fire 
had increased, if anything. The route chosen 
seemed the only way out; at least, the road gave 
a chance of speed, if the railway could be crossed. 
Scrambling, struggling along, the Boche shells 
crashing around, the Hussars headed right again and 
formed up in a sunken road to the west of the south 
end of the Happy Valley. For a moment they were 
under a little cover. ‘“‘ B”’ Squadron, seeing the 
swing south, had followed in a southerly direction, 
and, noting what had happened, had extricated 
itself with great skill. 

Captain Dawnay, now in charge of “A” 
ay em Major Rea having been wounded, reported 
that he could only count twenty-three out of the 
total of the etre, Rae and as it was clear that no 
good could be done, the Commanding Officer 
ordered Major Burrell to lead the men back in fours 
and fives. This was accomplished without delay 
and in good order, without much mishap beyond a 
few falls due to trenches and the fatigue of the hone. 
On the way back the whippets were met. It 
appeared that their C.O. had been wounded very 
early in the operations. This complicated matters, 
and they had only just escaped disaster. 

The troops watered and fed in Treux Wood, 
returning to Heilly in the afternoon. The majority 
of “ A” Squadron had been lost, although many of 
the missing and wounded turned up later, a number 
of them helped in by a party who returned on foot 
under Sergeants Wardle and Kirkup. 

So ended a bad day for the Northumberland 
Hussars ; but it must be recorded that, though the 
failure of the operation was complete, no regiment 
could have made a more glorious or more gallant 
effort to achieve a task which events were to prove 
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was hopeless from the first. Out of evil came good ; 
further proof, if proof were needed, of the valour and 
determination of all ranks. Not a man hesitated, 
scrambling and struggling on without heed of danger, 
suffering terrible falls among the trenches and the 
wire, but always mounting again and dashing on. 
Instances of esprit de corps were many. Witness 
the case of Corporal Trotter, who, owing to an over- 
sight, led a pack horse with the leading squadron 
throughout the action. Remonstrated with, his only 
answer was that he was a Northumberland Hussar ! 
That is the spirit that wins through, whatever the 
odds. 

Many were the individual acts of bravery, too 
many to be narrated in detail, but none was more 
remarkable, perhaps, than that of Private A. Oliver, 
orderly to Major Rea, commanding “ A ”’ Squadron. 
The officer was shot badly, in the open, close to the 
German wire. The orderly, aided by another man, 
Trumpeter Cherrington, went to the rescue on foot, 
and carried the Major to shelter. Then a shell fell 
amongst the three, severely wounding Trumpeter 
Cherrington. Nothing daunted, Private Oliver 
carried his officer over the trenches and the wire, a 
distance of some three miles, to safety. 

Another notable case of devotion to duty was that 
of Private Nicholas, the Commanding Officer’s 
orderly, who carried his flag throughout though 
wounded. Finally, when the regiment re-formed, 
Private Nicholas had to leave his horse in the sunken 
road. Nevertheless, he struggled on, still bearing 
his lance, with the flag. Weak as he was, the 
weapon became too heavy for him, but he would 
not part from the flag. "Tearing it from the lance, 
he took it with him, and, in the end, he brought it 
home. 

Disaster, as has been said already, was inevitable ; 
that it was not complete was due to the gallantry of 
all, and particularly to the dash of the splendid troop 
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of “ A’”’ Squadron, under Lieutenant Patterson, who 
were the advance troops, and won immortal honour. 
It was magnificent ; but 1t was not war. 

The following is an extract from Regimental 
Orders published after the event : 


“The Commanding Officer wishes to thank 
all ranks of the regiment for the gallant and 
determined effort they made to capture the high 
ground required, on the 22nd inst., and regrets 
that the regiment did not meet with the success 
that such a splendid attempt deserved. A more 
serious disaster was only saved by the great drive 
and determination to get forward in every single 
individual and the quick appreciation of the 
situation in front of the enemy at the end.”’ 


The German communiqué on this action, as 
published by the Times, was : 


‘“‘ German Report, August 23, 1918. 


‘‘ Between Albert and the Somme the enemy 
attacked under the strongest artillery protection 
and pressed forward temporarily over the Albert— 
Bray Road in an easterly direction. 

‘‘A powerful counter-attack by Hessian troops, 
with portions of Prussian and Wiirttemberg regi- 
ments, threw the enemy back across the road into 
his positions of departure. Batteries driving forward 
openly shot to pieces many of the enemy tanks. 
North of Bray the enemy brought up Cavalry for 
the attack; it was almost entirely destroyed. On 
the battle-field partial engagements continued into 
the night.” 

‘“‘ Tf I should die, think only this of me: 
That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is for ever England.” } 


1 Rupert Brooke. 
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The Northumberland Hussars’ casualties were : 
Regimental Sergeant-Major A. M. Halliday, M.C. 
(H.Q.), Corporal H. T. Kidd, and Privates J. Mason, 
T. Ward, C. M. Hall (“ A” Squadron), and 
J. Minshall (“A ” Squadron), killed in action. 
Wounded and to Casualty Clearing Station: Major 
J. G. G. Rea, D.S.O.; Second Lieutenant G. A. B. 
Latham ; Corporal A. P. Stephenson, Lance- 
Corporals J. T. Howard, F. H. Waldie, F. S. Allison ; 
Privates G. H. P. Dunn, J. Dixon, M. Walker, B. 
Ryan, S. V. Hyde, R. A. Rolfe, C. H. Lilleyman, 
G. E. Robson, F. Forster, and J. E. Goodie (““ A ”’ 
Squadron); Corporal W. M. Pattinson, Lance- 
Corporal J. Neville, and Privates J. C. Murray, W. E. 
Simpson, R. Richardson, T. M. Davis, and W. 
Reed (‘‘ B ” Squadron) ; Lance-Corporal A. David- 
son and Privates J. Allison, A. T. Sharpley, J. Hall, 
and F. Webster (“‘ C ” Squadron) ; Corporal A. K. © 
Statters and Private J. Oakes (H.Q.). Missing: 
Lieutenant I. A. Patterson (wounded); Lance- 
Corporal T. Dargue, Privates G. W. Bailey and C. 
Bowart (‘‘ A” Squadron) ; Private A. H. Nicholas 
(wounded, H.Q.); Lance-Corporals N. Cowan 
(severely wounded) and H. Lawson; Privates J. 
Moore, J. Stott (severely wounded), C. Hunter, and 
W. W. Watson, and rumpeter F. Cherrington 
(severely wounded)—allof ‘‘A’’ Squadron. Wounded 
and remaining at duty : Captain R. L. Stobart, M.C., 
Second Lieutenant K. R. Wright, Private A. Ridell, 
Lance-Corporal A. Clint, S/S D. D. Pearey, Private 
H. J. Storey, Private G. Forbes, Private A. E. 
Goodie, Private W. T. Patterson, Trumpeter J. 
Elliott, Private W. Walker, and Private J. Shiell. 

An officer of the Australian Corps who was on 
the right of the Northumberland “Haseare sent a 
remarkable tribute to the Daily Mail. 
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‘“ Our ANONYMOUS ARMY 


““Sir—I submit two verses of Tennyson’s 
‘Charge of the Light Brigade,’ with slight altera- 
tions to fit the modern official practice of sup- 
pressing the names of regiments : 


THE CHARGE OF A BODY OF MOUNTED TROOPS. 


Forward a certain cavalry unit ! 

Was there a man dismay’d ? 

Not tho’ the soldier knew 

Someone had blundered. 

Theirs not to make reply, 

Theirs not to reason why, 

Theirs but to do and die; 

Into the Valley of Death 

Rode the certain number of mounted troops from 
nowhere in particular. 

When can their glory fade ? 

Oh ! the wild charge they made ; 

All the world wondered. 

Honour the charge they made, 

Honour the unmentionables, 

Noble indefinite number ! 


‘“¢ Could Tennyson have stirred us to admiration 
of the gallant deeds if he had not been permitted 
to say who did it ? J.L.D.” 


‘“* Northumbrian,” quoting this, wrote later : 


““ Tt will, I think, interest your readers to know 
that the letter was written by a Colonial officer 
who witnessed a charge made in August last by 
the Northumberland Hussars Yeomanry. A com- 
rade informed me in a recent letter from France, 
uncomplainingly but rather pathetically, that ‘ the 
North Country papers seem to have forgotten the 
Northumberland Hussars—our name is never 
mentioned.’ Surely the people of Newcastle, 
Sunderland, South Shields, Darlington, and the 
North Tyne, from whom the regiment obtained 
its recruits, have not forgotten that the Northum- 
berland Hussars Yeomanry was the first Terri- 
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torial regiment in action. The outbreak of war 
found them ready ; trained and efficient soldiers. 
Within seven weeks, as divisional cavalry of the 
immortal 7th Division, they were fighting shoulder 
to shoulder with the ‘Old Contemptibles,’ 
smashing the Huns’ first onslaught on Ypres.”’ 


The period under review brought well-won 
honours to officers and men. | 

Captain Ralph Lambton Stobart was awarded 
the Military Cross. “On August 22, 1918, in the 
vicinity of the Happy Valley, north of Bray, this 
officer commanded the Second Squadron during the 
gallant but fruitless attack on the Citadel Valley and 
Great Bear. Nothing could have been finer than 
the manner in which he handled his squadron amid 
such great danger and difficulties. By his astound- 
ing coolness and courage, amid very fom shelling 
and machine-gun fire, he certainly saved his squadron 
from the fate that overtook the leading squadron, 
showing remarkable ability as a cavalry soldier.” 

Major Stanislaus Burrell earned a Mention in 
Despatches. He was second in command on the 
occasion. “ Major Burrell . . . was in the large 
interval between the two squadrons. Galloping up 
to where he could watch the movements of the 
leading squadron, he saw in an instant what had 
happened, and, though shelled heavily, he coolly 
directed the movements of the Second Squadron 
whither they could support the leading squadron, 
and where he could join them. This he managed 
to do, showing great initiative, and his cool behaviour 
amid great danger, during an exciting time, without 
doubt saved the Second Squadron from severe 
casualties.” 

Lieutenant Isaac Armourer Patterson won a 
Mention at the same time. “ On August 22, 1918, 
east of the Bray—Fricourt Road, this officer was in 
charge of the leading troop. Nothing could have 
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been finer than the dash and drive he put into his 
leading, showing great personal bravery and skill, 
and ap leaving his objective when ordered to 
change direction.” 

Private Arthur Oliver earned the Military Medal 
as follows: “On the morning of August 22, 1918, 
when under very heavy machine-gun fire from all 
sides and also from the German guns, this man’s 
horse was shot close to where his squadron leader 
(Major Rea) was lying wounded, east of the Bray— 
Fricourt Road. Though the intense machine-gun 
fire continued, Private Oliver managed to carry 
Major Rea across the open to some cover. He then 
apeen to help him, another man?! who had lost 

is horse, but the latter was almost immediately 
wounded badly by a shell. Oliver ended by getting 
his squadron leader back behind our lines, under 
great danger, unaided.” 

The same distinction went to Sergeant Samuel 
Kirkup. ‘“ This N.C.O. was the troop sergeant of 
the leading troop (the officer is missing). The 
gallantry of this troop was beyond all praise, and 
the manner in which this N.C.O. kept the men 
moving, under great difficulties, and directed their 
movements under most severe fire, was a fine 
example. After his horse was shot, he made his 
way back to some cover and, when he saw in the 
distance the squadrons returning after having been 
re-formed, he turned back to where the casualties 
occurred and got several wounded men away.” 

The Military Medal was awarded to Lance- 
Sergeant John William York. ‘“‘ On August 22, in 
the vicinity of the railway which runs round the 
northern end of Happy Valley, this young N.C.O., 
seeing that the advanced post was in difficulties and 
hung up by the wire, saw a way through and, although 
the shells were bursting, immediately called to the 
two nearest men and pushed along at a good pace, 

1 Trumpeter Cherrington. See p. 199. 
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taking up the duties of advanced point, which he 
held at a gallop until he arrived at the objective. 
Though meeting with very severe machine-gun fire 
as he approached, he held on with great gallantry 
until ordered and signalled away. He showed great 
dash, determination, bravery, and incentive.” 

Private William Thomas Patterson was given the 
Military Medal. ‘“ Between Happy Valley and the 
Citadel this man showed great courage and initiative 
under heavy fire, when acting as ground scout to the 
leading troop of the Second Squadron. Though 
wounded, he carried on until his horse was shot under 
him in front of the line then held by the infantry. 
Though crushed by his horse, he succeeded in 
capturing a German officer, and brought him in.” 

A/S.S.M. John Edward Dickinson received the 
D.C.M. for unfailing devotion to duty, especially 
on two occasions. ‘“ During the retreat of the 
sth Army from March 21 onwards, this N.C.O. 
was S.Q.M.S., and always succeeded in getting 
rations through to his squadron in the neighbour- 
hood of Jussy, through heavy machine-gun and 
artillery fire. On August 22, during the attack north 
of Bray, he was S.S.M. of the leading squadron, 
and did excellent work, keeping the squadron to- 
gether and encouraging the men. When his horse 
was shot under him close to the enemy machine- 
guns, he remained after the squadron had retired 
and, under heavy machine-gun and shell fire, helped 
to bring in several wounded men.” 

Sergeant William Brewis also earned the D.C.M. 
“This N.C.O. was one of a troop attached to the 
18th Division from the 16th of August to 7th of 
September. He was continually employed as N.C.O. 
in charge of patrols sent out to locate the enemy’s 
position, and always showed great courage and 
ability. On August 25 this N.C.O. was sent out to 
locate the enemy’s position in Caterpillar Valley, 
north-west of Montauban... While advancing, he 
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came under very heavy shell and machine-gun fire, 
some of his horses being hit. He dismounted his 
patrol under cover and advanced on foot (with a 
complete disregard for personal danger) through the 
enemy’s forward posts, and located his main line. 
He immediately got his information back to Brigade 
Headquarters, himself remaining in observation. 
This correct information proved of great value during 
the ensuing attack.” 

Owing to the August 22 losses in men and horses, 
both permanent and temporary, the regiment was 
organised for the time being into a mounted squadron 
under Major R.L.Stobart. The lack of menwascom- 
pensated for somewhat by a large draft of N.C.O.’s 
and men from the dismounted South Irish Horse. 
This party came as a very pleasant surprise, and its 
work in the field and out until the end of the War was 
a great credit to them and to the Northumberland 
Hussars. 

The troops of “‘C”’ Squadron, with the three 
Divisions in the line, had done splendid work during 
the fighting, Lieutenant Simpson and his troop 
going through a very difficult and exciting experi- 
ence with the 54th Infantry Brigade, and all proving 
of great value to the attacking infantry. 

On August 30, Lance-Corporal George Alfred 
Dixon won the Military Medal, on the front of the 
175th Brigade, in the advance from east of Maurepas 
towards Bois Marriéres. “ This N.C.O. was in 
command of the advanced section. In spite of 
very bad ground and heavy shell-fire, he held on and 
showed not only much bravery but great ability in 
the route he chose, which was of great assistance to 
the squadron at a most difficult period. Subse- 
quently, when sent out with a patrol, he located the 
enemy at Fme. de |’H6pital, sending back accurate 
information, remaining in observation himself though 
under direct machine-gun fire.”’ 

On the same day Lance-Corporal Gordon Rieges 
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Smith won similar distinction. “ In the advance of 
the 175th Brigade this N.C.O. frequently carried 
messages through heavy shell-fire, between the 
squadron Report Centre and Advanced Brigade 
Headquarters, and, when Brigade Headquarters 
ee through heavy shelling, he showed great 
intelligence and courage in finding them. ‘Through- 
out the day he showed the greatest resource and 
contempt of danger, and it was owing to him that 
communications were maintained. 

““On September 5, with another man, he carried 
two reels of telephone beyond advanced 230th 
Brigade Headquarters, on his ae under very heavy 
shell-fire. By this action it was subsequently possible 
to establish telephonic communication when the 
line advanced. His route . . . was most dangerous, 
but, realising that it was necessary, though not his 
business, he pluckily took it in hand.” 

At the end of August the composite squadron 
(now “ B,” under Major R. L. Stobart), consisting 
of 6 officers and 108 other ranks, left the Bois 
d’Escardonneuse to join the 58th Division ; and on 
the 30th, with two field-guns, was the advance 
guard to this Division in their advance through 
Mariecourt—Maurepas to Marria Wood, the old 
Somme battle-fields of 1916. The operation was 
conducted in the most efficient manner, touch with 
the retreating enemy being maintained the whole 
time, and many difficult patrols being carried out 
with skill and daring on the part of both officers 
and men. Stiff a was met at Marria 
Wood, with heavy shelling and machine-gun fire. 
After hanging on for some considerable time, 
infantry took over the position south of Marria 
Wood. 

When the 74th Division came into the line, “ B ”’ 
Squadron remained on their front and “C” 
Squadron relieved the pressure with the 12th 
Division, doing excellent patrol work. Meantime, 
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remounts had arrived, and the regiment was re- 
formed as circumstances permitted. 

On September 6, “ C”’ Squadron was heavily 
engaged on the front of the rath Division. It con- 
trived to hang on to the enemy throughout the day, 
although they were fighting a stiff rear-guard action, 
and was able to give accurately the location of the 
German line at nightfall. 

At daybreak on the Fi Lieutenant Simpson, 
with Sergeant Brewis and a patrol, managed to get 
through the enemy machine-gun posts, and again 
locate the enemy line at an early hour. 

‘“ B ” Squadron had a very heavy day on the gth. 
The enemy had eluded the infantry of the 74th 
Division during the night ; but Corporal Reay and 
a patrol managed, with great skill and daring, to 
penetrate the German lines in full daylight and get 
some 1000 yards in rear before they returned with 
valuable information. 

By the middle of the month the regiment was 
practically up to strength; and “A” Squadron, 
under Captain Fenwick, took over the work on the 
front of the 58th Division, and “C” Squadron 
went to the 74th Division, while “ B ”’ returned for a 
few days’ needed rest. 

About this time heavy attacks were taking place 
on all parts of the front, and many thousands of 
prisoners were taken. Further, the news spread of 
successes in Macedonia, Salonika, and Palestine ; 
British troops had entered Bulgaria; and optimism 
came into its own almost for the first time since 1914. 
There seemed reasonable hope that the end was 
coming ; hope increased when Bulgaria asked and 
obtained an armistice; and now British, French, 
cps ne. and Americans on the Western Front were 
dealing the enemy blows of ever-increasing severity. 

September brought honours with it. Sergeant 
Thomas Nicholson Hedley won the Military Medal. 
“On September 5 this N.C.O. was sent with a 
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patrol to discover the situation on the Brigade front, 
east of Nurlu—Péronne Road, which was being 
heavily shelled at the time. He crossed the road and 
pushed on through Bussu Wood and got in touch 
with the left of the 3rd Australian Division, which 
had just occupied Hector Trench, north of Bussu. 
He then got in touch with the right of the 230th 
Brigade in Messeritz Trench, west of Driencourt, 
and returned with his information. But having 
lost two of his patrol, who had become separated 
owing to shell-fire, he returned to Bussu Wood, 
which was being heavily shelled, and, finding them 
there, brought them in.” 

On the 7th, Sergeant John ‘Weddell earned a 
Military Medal. ‘ This N.C.O. was in command of 
a patrol, with orders to remain in observation on 
the exposed flank of his Brigade (231). Seeing that 
there was a large gap, he sent back correct and 
valuable information with regard to this, while he 
himself, under heavy shell-fire, got in touch with the 
58th Division, informing the 3rd London Regiment 
of the position and enabling this dangerous gap to 
be filled and to restore touch. On September 10, 
when with the 14th Black Watch, he again succeeded, 
under difficulty and danger, in gaining touch with 
the 58th Division on his left, and returned with most 
accurate information which was of great value.”’ 

A Military Medal was awarded, also, to Corporal 
William Reay. ‘“‘ On September g, working on the 
front of the 229 Brigade, between St. Emilie and 
Ronssoy, this N.C.O. was in command of a patrol 
with orders to locate the exact line of the enemy— 
in front of our advanced infantry. He succeeded, 
under heavy artillery fire, in getting up to our front 
line, and, being unable to get farther mounted, 
owing to a thick belt of wire and shelling, he left his 
horses in a trench and pushed forward dismounted. 
In spite of rifle and machine-gun fire, he succeeded 
in gaining accurate information of the enemy’s 
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dispositions in Ronssoy Wood and locating two 
machine-guns—which opened fire on his patrol at 
close range. When our infantry attacked, his 
information proved to be most accurate. On other 
occasions this N.C.O. has shown great bravery, and 
accuracy in reporting what he has seen.” 

Corporal George Railton Walker received the 
Military Medal. “ This N.C.O. was attached to 
the ss5th Infantry Brigade on September 18, 
during the battle of Ronssoy. ‘The General was up 
forward, and, as no information was coming into 
Brigade Headquarters at Saulcourt, Corporal Walker 
was sent up by the Brigade Major to get in touch 
with the General. Although his instructions were 
not at all definite, he quickly found him on the east 
side of Ronssoy, having to dismount and go through 
heavy artillery and machine-gun fire to get there. 
He carried back a most important despatch to 
Brigade Headquarters, and was almost immediately 
sent up again with an urgent message with reference 
to the afternoon attack. He galloped forward as 
far as possible and finished the journey on foot, thus 
delivering his message in good time.” 

On October 1 the III. Corps, with which the 
Northumberland Hussars had seen so much warfare, 
left for the Northern Area. Their place on the 
Somme front was taken by the XIII. Corps, to 
which the Hussars were transferred, to act as their 
cavalry. 

On the 5th the regiment received, at short 
notice, the order to stand to; and two days later it 
moved to the vicinity of Epehy. A troop from “ B ” 
under Lieutenant Hall, and one from ‘‘ A” under 
Second Lieutenant Higgins, were asked for by the 
66th and 25th Divisions. 

On the goth, “ B”’ Squadron was at work with the 
66th, with headquarters at Bellevue ; while “ C” 
Squadron was on duty with the 25th at Poncheux. 
The enemy were falling back: the pressure was 
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beginning to tell. The Corps line ran within three 
niles of Le Cateau, and Cambrai was evacuated. 

On the 11th the regiment received the cheering 
news that Lieutenant Patterson, who had played so 
fine a part on August 22, was alive and was getting 
on well in Germany. 

By the 13th the whole Corps had moved across 
the eoniine desert and once again had entered an 
area in which houses stood and were habitable. 

On the 15th, “A” Squadron was resting at 
Serain; while “ B” and ‘‘ C ”’ were in the line in 
the Le Cateau area. 

During the night of the 13th to 14th, Lieutenant 
J. P. H. Simpson, Sergeant W. Brewis, and Corporal 
T. F. Phillipson, with two men, reconnoitred the 
crossings over the Selle between St. Benin and 
St. Souplet. They were in No Man’s Land from 
5 P.M. on the 13th till 6 a.m. on the 14th, and brought 
back most valuable information, obtained with much 
skill and daring. 

The next two days provided heavy and difficult 
work for ‘‘ C ” Squadron, in the neighbourhood of 
Le Cateau and St. Souplet. They did invaluable 
service. 

On the 18th the XIII. Corps pushed back the 
enemy, and was rewarded by being able to advance 
beyond Le Cateau and complete its original task. 

From this time onward, duty fell severely on all 
the squadrons, for influenza struck down many 
officers and men, including Captain L. R. Thornton, 
the Adjutant; Sergeant Tomlinson, the Orderly 
Room Sergeant, who, to the regret of all, died ; and 
valuable troop officers and N.C.O.’s and men who 
could ill be spared at the juncture. | 

By the end of the month, Turkey had collapsed, 
and Austria was reported to be ready to stop fighting 
without waiting for Germany; so hope again ran 
high, and still heavier rained. the Allies’ blows on 
the Western Front. 
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During October further honours fell to the 
Northumberland Hussars. 

Second Lieutenant James Pringle Hughes 
Simpson won the Military Cross. ‘“* This officer 
was in command of a patrol during October 
13-14, and showed great persistence and devotion 
to duty by successfully carrying out a very difficult 
reconnaissance of the river Selle, between St. 
Souplet and St. Benin. In spite of heavy shelling 
and machine-gun fire from the railway and eastern 
bank of the river, he remained in No Man’s Land 
from 5 P.M. until 6 a.M. the following morning, 
bringing back his patrol in safety, and at same time 
most important and most accurate information from 
a part of the American front where no Americans had 
been. On previous occasions he has shown expert 
leadership of a high order, during the German 
retreat between Fricourt and Venduille, and notably 
near Combles and Saulcourt.”’ 

Corporal Thomas Featherstone Phillipson was 
awarded the Military Medal. ‘On October 10 
this N.C.O. showed great skill, determination, and 
bravery when in command of a patrol to Le Cateau, 
obtaining most accurate information as to the situa- 
tion on the flank of the attacking Division (the 25th). 
On the night of October 13 he showed great gallantry 
while accompanying an officer’s patrol, when making 
a reconnaissance of the river Selle between St. Benin 
and St. Souplet.” 

Another Military Medal went to Private Ralph 
Tailford. ‘On the night October 12-13 this man 
was on patrol to examine the crossings of the river 
Selle between St. Benin and St. Souplet, where he 
showed particular courage and coolness in the face 
of severe enemy action. He materially assisted in 
the success of this patrol, remaining in No Man’s 
Land from g P.M. until 5 A.M. On several previous 
occasions he has shown great devotion to duty and 
conspicuous gallantry.”’ 
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Lance-Corporal John Ernest Bowden won the 
Military Medal for the following : ‘ On October 17 
this N.C.O. was in command of a patrol on two 
separate occasions through St. Souplet to the railway, 
under very heavy machine-gun and shell fire. On 
each occasion he brought back most correct and 
important information. Again, on the 18th he was 
in command of a patrol to La Roue Farm, showing 
great skill and dash. He was also able to bring back 
the correct dispositions of our infantry at a most 
critical period of our attack.”’ 

Yet another Military Medal went to Lance- 
Corporal William Percy Rollason. “On October 
18, near Quennelt Farm, this N.C.O. showed 
conspicuous gallantry and determination when in 
command of a mounted patrol. In spite of heavy 
enemy fire, he successfully carried out his mission 
and returned with very valuable information.” 

Another was won 7 Lance-Corporal Patrick 
Joseph Loftus. “On October 24 a battalion of 
the Queen’s was held up in the village of Robersart 
during the advance, and the Brigade could not get 
into communication with it. This N.C.O. was sent 
in charge of a mounted patrol to get word of the 
battalion. In spite of the heavy machine-gun and 
shell fire, he succeeded in finding the battalion and 
brought back most accurate and important informa- 
tion which resulted in the capture of the village 
during the afternoon.” 

The M.S.M. was awarded to Farrier Quarter- 
master-Sergeant George Alexander Forster. ‘‘ This 
old Regular N.C.O. has done most meritorious 
service throughout the campaign. Having 31 years’ 
service, practically unbroken, he has rarely been 
away from duty during this war. Many times has 
he been obliged to work under great difficulties and 
danger, and, as a special instance out of many similar 
ones, was the devotion to duty he showed during 
a period of heavy shelling on October 24, in the 
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vicinity of Le Cateau, when the regiment was working 
on the XIII. Corps front.” 

On November 4 the British attacked on a 50- 
mile front, and Landrecies and half of the Forét de 
Mormal were in the hands of the XIII. Corps by 
four o’clock in the afternoon. 


THE OPERATION AT THE OLD MILL DES PRéS 
ON NOVEMBER 5 


““ C ” Squadron, under Captain the Hon. C. F. M. 
Ramsay, M.C., was working on the front of the s5oth 
Division, and received orders from the General 
Officer Commanding to reconnoitre the Mill des 
Prés, and, if possible, to seize and hold the river- 
crossing over the Petite Helpe, thus guarding the 
right flank of the Division, as the 25th was so far 
advanced. 

At 7 A.M. on November 5, Lieutenant Hawley and 
nine other ranks set out on this mission, and arrived 
at Ecluse des Etorques, which was held by the 
Munster Fusiliers, half an hour after. ‘There the 
horses were left in charge of two men, and a message 
was sent back, while Mr. Hawley went to borrow a 
Lewis gun from the infantry, and Captain Ramsay, 
with six men, advanced on de Mill from the north. 

As the party went forward, the Notts and Derbys 
(25th Division) were seen advancing from Catillon 
Farm ; and a messenger was sent to inform them 
that the Northumberland Hussars’ party was co- 
operating on their flank. 

On the Mill being closely approached, it was 
noted that the Germans were holding a position 
some eighty yards east of the river. Captain say 
told each man his particular objective and ordered 
him not to open fire, unless actually attacked, until 
he himself gave the signal. 

On a given signal, the men ran to their positions, 
while Captain Ramsay and Corporal Robson searched 
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the buildings and hedge west of the Mill. It being 
found that there was no danger from that position, 
the order to open fire was given. The Germans were 
taken completely by surprise by the sudden fire, and 
two were killed instantly. Fortunately, the answer- 
ing fire was most inaccurate. 

Captain Ramsay then proceeded to wade across 
the river, to hold the opposite bank and cut the wire 
entanglements. This crossing was made by eight 
o’clock. 

Ten minutes later the Notts and Derbys came 
up, and Captain Ramsay, with one man, went along 
the road towards Rue du Lieutenant and succeeded 
in causing the removal of a German machine-gun 
which was firing on the advancing infantry of the 
25th Division. 

Lieutenant Hawley then joined Captain Ramsay, 
and, with one other man (No. 285673 Private Green), 
mopped up an enemy trench. Identifications were 
taken from dead Germans ; the enemy’s defensive 
positions west of Rue du Lieutenant were located, 
and the information gained was handed over to the 
leading infantry. 

On the 8th ‘fie whole regiment of the Northumber- 
land Hussars re-formed at St. Benin, and was ordered 
to proceed forthwith for duty with the V. Corps. 
At the last moment the command was cancelled, 
and the regiment was instructed to join the 4th 
Cavalry Brigade. 

On the roth a move was made, oY squadrons, for 
La Longueville, a long march and unpleasant by 
reason of the bad state of the roads, which were in 
such ill order that the transport did not arrive at its 
destination until ro P.M. The place was crowded 
with troops, so orders were given to pass through the 
infantry and head for Charleroi. 

Now came stray rumours of an Armistice for the 
following day. As all the world knows, these were 
correct, and after the regiment had passed through 
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Maubeuge the Commanding Officer was informed 
that an Armistice would come into force at 11 A.M.on 
November 11, and that at that hour on that day 
troops were to remain on guard, with all precautions. 

Just before the specified hour, the patrols were 
stopped. Immediately before that, Corporal Royston 
had! encountered heavy firing near Erquelines. 

Thus the mounted troops were debarred, at the 
last moment, from a pursuit which must have ended 
in the destruction at the enemy forces in front of 
them. Doubtless, however, the relief from strain 
after four and a half years of fighting made up for 
any disappointment on this score! The infantry 
were tired, and it is curious to recall that they 
received the order for the Armistice with as little 
emotion as they would have shown at a Cease Fire 
on a field day at Aldershot : they were indifferent, 
_ free from all excitement. . 


CEASE FIRE! ! 
The Armistice, 11 A.M., November 11, 1918. 
“‘ They were indifferent, free from all excitement.” 


How could it be otherwise ? 

The goal so ardently desired—even descried at 
the time of the Battle of the Marne—had, after four 
years of desperate fighting, been achieved, but at 
what cost, what bitter sacrifice ! 

A sense of bewilderment prevailed at first. The 
air was suddenly soundless after years of din; it 
seemed fantastic. Then came joy in the release— 
the respite from Death. Finally, the infinite pathos 
of Armageddon—the memory of the survivors, 
grief for the comrades lost. 

‘‘We was lonely ; we was very lonely,” said the 
Private of the Irish Guards to Mr. Kipling in 
Cologne. 


‘‘ Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
tam cari capitis ? ” 
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The Northumberland Hussars marched into the 
village of Bussois, which had been in the occupation 
of the enemy on the night before, and were welcomed 
gratefully by the inhabitants. There they settled 
down for a few days, pending further orders, taking 
the opportunity to clean up—after having been 
in action constantly from October 5 until the cessa- 
tion of hostilities at 11 A.M. on November 11, 1918.! 


‘* The Moving Finger writes ; and, having writ, 
Moves on: nor all your Piety nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 
Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it.”’ 


Corps MounTED TROOPS 


The XIII. Corps’ official narrative of the final . 
phases of the Great War contained the following : 

The work of the Northumberland Hussars 
throughout the ig ogg was ofa high order. They 
were continuously in action with Divisions in the 
fighting line from October 5 to the conclusion of 
hostilities, and were employed most exclusively on 
reconnaissance, transmission of information, and 
maintenance of touch. Such work, though lacking 
in spectacular effect, calls for the highest soldierly 
qualities of self-reliance, determination, and devotion 
to duty. The unanimous and unstinted praise given 
to them by all Divisional Commanders under whom 
they served is the best proof of the manner in which 
they carried out their tasks. 

Further, at the conclusion of hostilities, the follow- 
ing telegrams were exchanged between Lieutenant- 
General Sir T. L. N. Morland, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
D.S.O., the General Officer Commanding the XIII. 


1 Captain Goodman's question to his Colonel summed up the situation 
for many: ‘‘ Can you tell me how it is that I feel so miserable and am 
yet so happy ?”’ 
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Corps, and Colonel Alan Reynolds, commanding the 
1/1 Northumberland Hussars : 


To O.C. 1/1 Northumberland Hussars. 


The G.O.C. XIII. Corps wishes to express 
to O.C. and all ranks of the Northumberland 
Hussars his appreciation of the gallantry and 
devotion with which they have carried out their 
varied duties during the fighting of the last six 
weeks. Their work has contributed in no small 
degree to the great successes obtained. 


XIII. Corps “ G.” 


I would be glad if you would convey to the 
Corps Commander how very much all ranks of 
the Northumberland Hussars have appreciated 
his kind telegram of the 12th inst. We are glad 
to feel that during our long attachment to the 
XIII. Corps the Regiment has had some slight 
hand in their distinguished record. 


ALAN REYNOLDS, 
Lieut.-Colonel XII. Royal Lancers, 
Commanding 1/1 Northumberland Hussars. 


November 18, 1918. 


On November 12 all ranks of the Brigade attended 
a thanksgiving service in the village of Bussois. 
After they had thankfully sung their Te Deum lau- 
damus, the survivors from the fury of Armageddon 
must have recalled the words of Henry V. at 
Agincourt : 
‘‘ This story shall the good man teach his son : 

And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by, 

From this day to the ending of the world, 

But we in it shall be remembered : 


We few, we happy few, we band of brothers.” 
King Henry V., Act IV. Sc. 3. 
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Needless to say, the final phases of the fighting 
brought honours to the regiment, as the others had 
done. 

Second Lieutenant R. J. Hawley won the Military 
Cross. “On November 4, near Rosimbois, this 
officer showed great determination, skill, and bravery 
in leading a patrol through a heavy enemy barrage, 
returning with very valuable information of enemy 
dispositions, in spite of the heavy machine-gun fire. 
On November 5, at the old Mill des Prés, he showed 
great skill, bravery, and determination in conducting 
a mopping-up party, refusing to be deceived by 
attempted enemy treachery. On November 6 this 
officer again showed great skill, bravery, and deter- 
mination in conducting a mounted patrol to Leval, 
and, in spite of severe fire, he managed to clear up 
an obscure situation and thereby was the cause of 
a gap between the soth and 33rd Divisions being 
closed.” 

Captain the Hon. Charles Fox Maule Ramsay 
earned a bar to his Military Cross, on the recom- 
mendation of the G.O.C. 50th Division. This was 
“For conspicuous gallantry and good leadership 
on November 6, 1918, near Landrecies. When in 
command of a squadron, knowing the importance of 
seizing a river-crossing a mile in front of our line, he 
went out with five dismounted men, all that at the 
time were at his disposal, attacked and captured the 
farm, he himself killing three of the enemy. This 
initiative and gallantry greatly facilitated the subse- 
quent advance.” 

The Military Medal was awarded to Private 
William Anderson. “On the night of November 
4-5, this man showed great devotion to duty, as 
limber driver, in safely bringing up rations and forage 
to several detached parties in the Forét de Mormal. 
Despite the heavy shelling and danger, this man 
stuck to his work amid great difficulty, in the darkness, 
with the result that the men of this unit got their 
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rations and forage, owing to the bravery of this man, 
where so many others failed.” 

Private Frederick John Green also won the 
Military Medal. ‘‘ On November 5, near Maroilles, 
this man showed great initiative and skill in a local 
operation designed to capture the crossings of the 
river Petite Helpe, at the old Mill des Prés. His 
coolness and accurate shooting, under heavy fire, 
contributed greatly to the success of the operation. 
He afterwards went forward alone to mop up an 
enemy post, bayoneting part of the garrison who 
attempted treachery.” 

Private Fred Dixon was another Military Medal- 
list. ‘“‘On November 5, near Maroilles, this man 
showed particular courage and coolness when on 
patrol to reconnoitre the enemy position. The 
opposition from machine-gun fire was severe, but, 
in spite of it, he pushed on amidst great danger, 
showing a fine example and determination to finish 
his work, and thereby assisted in gaining most valu- 
able and accurate information. Having also been 
warned that identifications were required, without 
thought of any danger, he collected identifications 
from dead Germans (in close proximity to the enemy’s 
line, which opened fire on him) before he returned.”’ 

Sergeant Ernest Baldwin received the Meritorious 
Service Medal. “ This N.C.O. has shown great 
devotion to duty throughout the whole campaign. 
I cannot speak too highly in praise of this N.C.O.’s 
ability, determination, and sense of duty, both in 
times of danger and also of rest. Nothing could 
be more noticeable than the hold he has over men 
in times of danger and difficulty. These superb 
qualities have been brought out on numerous 
occasions during this war, and nowhere more notice- 
ably than during the severe trials during November 
4, 5, and 6 last, in the fighting and shell fire at the 
Forét de Mormal.”’ 

Here, too, one may perhaps mention the D.S.O. 
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awarded to Major Stanislaus Burrell. “‘ This officer, 
during the whole campaign, has shown marked 
ability and coolness under fire on numerous occasions. 
He was recommended by me for the immediate 
award of a D.S.O. for a special act of gallantry on 
August 22, during the mounted attack of the regi- 
ment across the Happy Valley, during the Somme 
battles. He again showed this cool nerve and quiet 
courage during the later advances on the XIII. Corps 
front, in the dangerous and difficult fighting at the 
end of October last at Le Cateau and St. Benin. He 
has been three times mentioned in despatches, and 
recommended for a D.S.O. for gallantry in the field.” 

On November 13 and 14 the regiment was getting 
ready for the general advance to the Rhine, but it 
was then assigned to the XVII. Corps, and, much to 
its disappointment, was moved into Taisniéres-sur- 
Hom, not far from Bavai. 

On the 16th, however, came the order to rejoin the 
III. Corps, to proceed to Germany as their cavalry. 
The regiment moved to Raisnes, via Valenciennes, 
on the 2oth, and on the following day reached 
Antoing, a few miles south of Tournai, where the 
Corps had taken up their headquarters. 

Within the next few days came another and bitter 
disappointment, the news that, owing to supply 
difficulties, a great many troops would have to be 
debarred from taking part in the march to the 
Rhine, including the III. Corps. 

On December 5, therefore, the Northumberland 
Hussars moved into the cavalry barracks at ‘Tournai. 
On the same day they lined the streets for a review 
of the 18th Division. For this occasion, of course, 
head-ropes had been whitened and swords burnished, 
all ranks turning out as though they had never heard 
of a war, upon which the staff of the 18th Division 
passed a number of complimentary remarks. 

Two days later the King visited the Corps at 
Tournai, and the regiment again lined the streets. 
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The remarkable expressions of loyalty and affection 
by the troops on this occasion showed once more how 
His Majesty—President of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations—is respected and beloved. 

On the roth the Northumberland Hussars paraded 
at Tournai for inspection by Lieutenant - General 
Sir R. H. K. Butler. After the regiment had been 
inspected drawn up in line, the outer squadrons 
shouldered right and left, making three sides of a 
square, and the Corps Commander gave an address. 
He said that he had taken a great interest in the 
doings of the regiment during the operations of the 
XIII. Corps, and was glad to hear how highly they 
had been spoken of by the G.O.C. He was glad 
to have the opportunity of personally thanking all 
ranks not only for the splendid work they had 
done for his own Corps (the III.), but also for 
their deeds in so many parts of Belgium and 
France. Ever since the regiment left him he had 
been trying to get it back for the final phase of 
the operations of the Corps during the advance on 
Tournai, for he had felt that, had he had the regi- 
ment with him, he would have been able to capture 
the whole of the enemy rear-guards on the III. Corps 
front. In conclusion, he congratulated all el i 
on being able to turn out so well: it more than 
ever confirmed his opinion of the Northumberland 
Hussars, and showed that esprit de corps which made 
fine troops what they were and ensured them an 
honourable and gallant record. 

The Commanding Officer thanked the General 
for his complimentary remarks, and called for three 
cheers, which were given with great heartiness. 
All ranks then filed past in review, and proceeded 
to barracks. The parade state was : 


Officers : : ~ 35 
Other ranks . ; - 449 


484 
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Beyond the fact that Tournai was a place of 
historical interest, there was not much to attract in 
it, and all ranks were glad to get away, when, on 
the 16th, the Corps moved to the Brussels area. 
The march of the Northumberland Hussars was to 
Ligne, on the 16th; Enghien, on the 17th; and 
Loth, on the 18th. 

A demobilisation office, with Sergeant Hedley in 
charge, had been started at Antoing, and the work of 
demobilising actually began at Tournai, when two 
men of the regiment went to England for return to 
civil life. After the arrival at Loth, the work of 
dispersal began in earnest, with Lieutenant H. B. 
Henderson as officer in charge, and Sergeant Hedley 
and Corporals Charlton and Batey as assistants. 
From then onwards, demobilisation went on with 
most satisfactory smoothness. 

Christmas Day at Loth was a memorable occasion 
for the regiment after the severity of the War, and all 
the more so when the preceding Christmas, spent on 
the pitiless desert of the Somme at Manancourt, was 
bees led, The Commanding Officer and staff visited 
the squadrons during the evening, and there were 
the customary speeches and scenes of enthusiasm. 

December 30 will also be specially remembered, 
for on that day the regiment’s miners left for 
demobilisation, and that really began the general 
‘break up.”” The party was due to leave the camp 
soon after midnight, and a smoking concert was held 
by way of farewell. Colonel Alan Reynolds, the 
Commanding Officer, took the opportunity of saying 
his official good-bye to the regiment, all ranks being 
requested not to leave the hall until after he had 
spoken. About midway in the proceedings, he went 
on to the platform and made a brief speech, thanking 
both officers and men for their loyalty and efficiency 
during the period of his command, and saying that 
he would always look back with pride to the days in 
which he was associated with the Northumberland 
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Hussars. He particularly wished to say good-bye 
to the miners, who had done so much for the regi- 
ment. It was a sad thing for him to have to say 
farewell to so many real good friends ; but he was 
glad to know that they were once more within 
measurable distance of their homes. He reminded 
his hearers of some of the stirring incidents of the 
War, recalling the spirit of those who rode so glori- 
ously on August 22, a spirit which would never 
die, a spirit which makes it impossible that the 
Northumberland Hussars will ever do anything to 
dim their gallant record. 

Sergeant Wardle followed with a speech in which 
he thanked the Commanding Officer on behalf of 
the miners. 

Soon after midnight, the lorries left for the 
railway amid the greatest enthusiasm: the de- 
mobilisation of the regiment had begun in earnest. 

Early in 1919 the horses were classified and 
prepared for departure, but they were still in camp 
on January 26, and in the pink of condition, and so 
were available for the official entry of the III. Corps 
into Brussels, for the review by the King of the 
Belgians. The route for this was Avenue Louise, 
Place Louise, Rue des Quatre Bras, Place Poelart, 
Rue de la Regence, Place Royale, Place des Palais, 
Rue Ducat, Rue Lambermont, Boulevard du Régent, 
Boulevard Bischoffscheim, Boulevard du Jardin 
Botanique, Boulevard du Nord. The procession 
was to start from the Rond Pont at 11.30 A.M. 

The regiment was the second formation, imme- 
diately following the rst Life Guards Machine-gun 
Regiment. | 

Unfortunately, it snowed all the night of the 25th- 
26th, and was freezing hard when the squadrons 
paraded, looking a picture of efficiency, ail having 
taken the greatest trouble to turn out their horses, 
their saddlery, and themselves perfectly. 

The regiment moved off in the snow at about 
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half-past seven in the morning, and, thanks to the 
slippery state of the roads, had to walk most of the 
way, leading the horses. Despite this, it reached the 
assembly-point in time to rub up any metal the snow 
had dulled, and to leave the coats in the limber 
brought for the purpose. 

In the procession, the following order was 
observed : 

The Commanding Officer and his orderly (Private 
Wilkinson), mounted on chestnuts. 

Farrier Major Foster, Sergeant Johnson, Regi- 
mental Sergeant-Major Peacock, mounted on greys ; 
with Sergeant Johnson, in the centre, carrying the 
Colonel’s flag. 

The Chestnut Squadron, commanded by Captain 
A. E. V. Brumell, M.C. 

The Bays, under Captain S. Dodd. 

The Blacks and Browns, led by Captain L. 
Fenwick—the last section, under Captain W. Moores, 
mounted on greys. 

In rear of the regiment was the Adjutant, Captain 
L. R. Thornton, on his black charger. 

The crowds in the Belgian capital were much 
impressed by the march. 

he regiment reached camp at Loth, on its return, 
at about half-past four in the afternoon. In the 
evening, the Commanding Officer published the 
following extract from Regimental Orders : 


The Commanding Officer wishes to thank and 
congratulate all ranks on the splendid appearance 
of the regiment on parade to-day. In spite of 
the weather, the regiment, by its smartness 
and soldierlike bearing, will leave behind in the 
minds of the Belgian King and his people a most 
excellent impression of the British Army. To 
create an impression such as this is worth all the 
trouble and pains taken by all ranks, and earns 
the thanks and respect of the whole British Army, 

Q 
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which has been represented to-day by units of the 
III. Corps. 


The III. Corps Commander published the 
following Special Order : 


His Majesty the King of the Belgians has asked 
me to convey to all ranks of III. Corps, and 
particularly to those who took part in the march 
through Brussels on January 26, not only his 
pleasure at the opportunity it afforded him and 
the population of Brussels of seeing British troops 
march through Brussels for the first time since 
Waterloo, but also his personal appreciation of 
the soldierly bearing om i turn-out of the troops. 
I wish, also, to express my appreciation to the 
Commanders and Staffs, as well as to all ranks 
concerned, of the success of their arrangements, 
and it is with great satisfaction that I repeat King 
Albert’s own expression: “As fine a body of 
troops as it would be possible to find under arms 
anywhere.” 


There is little further of interest in the remainder 

of the regiment’s stay at Loth. Football was much 

layed ; village dances were a great success; at 

intervals there were lectures by gentlemen who had 

volunteered for the work and had come from home 
to do it ; these were much appreciated. 

Meanwhile, the demobilisation of horses and men 
continued at irregular intervals, with the result that 
by the time Nivelles was reached at the end of 
February the squadrons had disappeared, and all 
remaining ranks were concentrated under the com- 
mand of Captain L. Fenwick. 

At Nivelles all ranks were busy preparing a large 
horse-staging camp. Here a company of German 
prisoners was placed under the regiment’s orders, 
and, with the aid of these men, the town was cleaned 
thoroughly ; all the waggons were repaired ; saddlery 
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and stores were cleaned, checked, and packed, under 
the supervision of Captain Moores; and, as has 
already been indicated, there was much work on the 
horse-staging camp, which was run for a very short 
time before it was closed down. By then the 
regiment’s horses had gone. There was nothing 
left but a strong cadre—the majority of the officers 
and men forming it being volunteers. During 
April, May, and June the strength was still further 
reduced, and at the end of June the remaining 
permanent cadre moved to Hal. There the party 
remained until orders came for the move home, wa 
Boulogne. The landing at Dover was at about ten 
in the morning of June 30. The waggons and 
equipment were left, to be handed over to the 
authorities by Captain Moores. 
The cadre, consisting of— 


Lieut.-Colonel A. B. Reynolds, D.S.O. 
Captain and Adjutant L. R. Thornton. 
Lieutenant F. W. Thompson. 
Lieutenant J. M. V. Bagnall. 

270232, Staff Sergeant-Major Dickinson, J. E. 
270583, Sergeant Hood, C. 

270579, Corporal Reay, W. 

270990, Corporal Wilson, J. W. 
305010, Lance-Corporal Capon, A. R. 
311093, Staff Sergeant Pitcher, A. 
270647, Private Charlton, G. 

270897, Private Wood, F. C. 

315574, Private Williamson, D. 
251386, Private Goodburn, A. 

321561, Private Harris, T. F. 

320760, Private Jones, W. W. J. 
320689, Private Jones, L. A. 

230650, Private Wilcox, F. G. 

256678, Private Knight, C. A. 

275179, Private Widdowson, J. 


was accorded a civic welcome at Newcastle. 
A local paper published the following account : 
‘* A civic welcome was accorded the cadre of the 
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1/1st Northumberland Hussars Imperial Yeomanry, 
which arrived at Newcastle yesterday. The entrance 
to the platform was gaily strung with ensigns and 
pennants, and a large crowd of citizens thronged the 
outside area. The Lord Mayor (Councillor A. 
Munro Sutherland), with the Sword and Mace- 
bearers, was robed, as was the Sheriff (Councillor 
J. G. Cole), who accompanied him. __ As the cadre, 
consisting of seven men and three officers, marched 
up, the Lord Mayor offered a civic welcome on behalf 
se Newcastle. The regiment had the satisfaction of 
knowing that it was the first Territorial unit to go into 
action. Newcastle was proud of such a gallant 
regiment, and grateful to them for their deeds in war. 
The Sheriff associated himself with the Lord Mayor’s 
remarks. Colonel A. Reynolds, D.S.O., the com- 
manding officer of the cadre, responded, and ex- 
pressed thanks at the great mark of appreciation and 
distinction shown by the city, and particularly the 
Lord Mayor. The officers with the cadre (in addi- 
tion to Colonel Reynolds) were Captain and Adjutant 
L. R. Thornton and Lieutenant F. W. Thompson. 
The party proceeded to the County Hotel, where 
lunch was partaken of, at the invitation of the Lord 
Mayor, and cigarettes presented to each member of 
the cadre.”’ 

During the afternoon the members of the cadre 
returned to their homes, with many handshakes and 
wishes for the good fortune of officers and men. 

All that now remained was the party under 
Captain Moores, which arrived at Newcastle on 
July 19. The regiment owes a great debt of gratitude 
to those who stayed on to the end. They were: 


Captain and Quartermaster Moores, W. 
270007, Staff Sergeant-Major Abercrombie, J. 
270499, F.Q.M.S. Forster, G. A. 

270011, F.Q.M.S. Watson, S. 

330004, Staff Sergeant Crossley, A. A. 

74052, sergeant Weily, R. E 
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270204, F./Sergeant Cossling, J. 
270094, Sergeant Baldwin, E 
270928, Corporal Robson, J. 
73730, Lance-Corporal Collins, J. 
73929, Private Manson, E. J. 
31098, Private Wilson, R. T. 
73796, Private Goad, W. D. 
32477, Private Moore, J. 
285678, Private Watts, A. 
270662, Private Cairns, W. 
270376, Private Corbitt, W. C. 
270325, Private Earl, J. 

270174, Private Fariburn, G. R. 
270885, Private Watson, S. L. 
285723, Private Chinnells, D. 


THe FInaL MARcH 


Peace Day, in all parts of England, was fixed for 
July 19. Most ondesecmately. the railway strike 
‘eahaenes the presence of many old soldiers in 

ewcastle on the great day ; but the gathering was 
representative for all that. ‘The weather was perfect, 
and the huge crowds which lined the streets were 
proof of the appreciation of all formations. The 
regiment was led round the m4 by Lieut.-Colonel 
P. B. Cookson, C.M.G., O.B.E., accompanied by 
Brigadier-General Sir C. L. Bates, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
D.S.O., and Lieut.-Colonel Alan B. Reynolds, 
D.S.O. The affair was a great success. 


HAIL AND FAREWELL! 


Though this final march was a “ great success,” 
Lieut.-Colonel A. B. Reynolds, D.S.O., felt sorrow 
invade his pride, for was he not that night to sever 
his connection with the Northumberland Hussars 
Yeomanry, whom for so many months of the Great 
War he had been so proud to command. 

Colonel Reynolds then “bids his regiment fare- 
well, proud of the honourable position which it 
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was his good fortune to hold, and knowing full 
well that nothing but the crack of doom would 
wipe out the splendid spirit of the Northumberland 


Hussars. 


‘Do we all holy rites : 
Let there be sung Non nobes and Te Deum.” 
King Henry V., Act IV., Scene VIII. 


PART V 


HISTORY OF THE SECOND LINE 
1914-1917 
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PART V 
HISTORY OF THE SECOND LINE, 1914-1917 


THE second regiment of the Northumberland Hussars 
came into being on the departure of the first regiment 
for France, in October 1914. It ceased to exist when, 
together with many other Yeomanry regiments, it 
was dismounted, and its personnel combined with 
the gth (Northumberland Hussars) Battalion North- 
umberland Fusiliers, in the early autumn of 1917. 

During those three years of troublous life it passed 
through many forms, saw service in many parts of the 
United Kingdom and in France, and established a 
record amongst all second-line Yeomanry regiments. 
It has already been noted that the first regiment was 
the only ‘‘ Imperial Service ” Yeomanry before the 
War, and was the first Territorial unit to become 
engaged with the enemy; also that the second 
achieved the unique distinction, in this great dis- 
mounted war, of being the only second-line Yeomanry 
which was despatched as a cavalry regiment for 
service in any theatre of war. 

Its history may be divided into three portions : 

I. From its hana to April 1916. During 
this period it was engaged in training and in coast 
defence, at Gosforth Park, Redcar, and Scarborough. 

II. From April 1916 to February 1917. During 
this period the regiment was split into its three 
squadrons, “‘ B ” being attached to the 62nd (T.F.) 
Division as Divisional Cavalry during its training for 
overseas, ““C ”’ to the 59th (North Midland T.F.) 
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Division in a similar capacity, and “‘ A ” remaining 
with Regimental Headquarters, as yet unattached 
to any particular fighting formation. 

III. From February 1917 to August 1917. During 
this period the regiment was reassembled as a unit, 
and, in March 1917, proceeded to France to act as 
Corps Cavalry to the newly-formed XIX. Corps. 
It continued to act in this capacity until the end of 
June 1917, when, immediately before the opening of 
the Third Battle of Ypres, it was ordered back, to 
come under the orders of H.Q.G.H.Q. Troops, and 
to be disbanded, its personnel being merged in the 
ee (Northumberland Hussars) Battalion Northum- 

erland Fusiliers. 


I 


Of this first period much might be written, and 
many stories told, if the scattered reminiscences of the 
many officers and men who took part in it could be 
assembled and strung together. But the purpose of 
this history is not to publish a series of entertaining 
anecdotes, but to record the actual facts of a unit 
formed for the War. A dry narration of the main 
features must therefore suffice. 

The regiment was formed under the command of 
Lieut.-Colonel Viscount Ridley, whose unfortunate 
illness prevented his taking the first regiment over- 
seas in October 1914. During its early days at 
Gosforth Park it passed through the usual tribula- 
tions of the units that were being hastily formed for 
the War. But shortage of material and rifles, and 
of trained officers and N.C.O.’s, was a far more 
serious difficulty than shortage of men. Indeed, at 
no period was there any difficulty as to recruits ; 
but the problems of training and equipment were at 
all times baffling, and great credit was due to the 
regimental staff and to the usually high standard of 
intelligence and enthusiasm of the men for the 
manner in which efficient drafts were provided for the 
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first regiment, and a homogeneous second regiment 
was gradually built up in spite of all difficulties. 

In February 1915, owing to continued ill-health, 
Viscount Ridley was compelled to give up the com- 
mand,? which was taken by Lieut.-Colonel P. B. 
Cookson, C.M.G., who returned from France 
(where he had been commanding the first - line 
regiment) for the purpose. In May the regiment 
proceeded to Redcar, the squadron leaders at this 
time being: “‘A”’ Squadron—Major J. H. H. Dodds; 
“*B”’ Squadron—Major G. S. Clayton ; “‘C”’ Squad- 
ron—Major Hon. J. N. Ridley. The Adjutant was 
Captain R. B. Hoare, and the Quartermaster, Lieu- 
tenant H. Caulder. 

The duties of the regiment at Redcar were coast 
defence and training. The sands in front of the 
Coatham Hotel were the scene of many imposing 
movements, and of not a few misadventures and 
misunderstandings between man and horse. At that 
time there were many people who in their wisdom 
anticipated an early end to the War, and the enthusi- 
asts who affected a love for fighting were full of 
impatience to be sent to the front before the last 
shot was fired ; on the other hand, the “‘ veterans,” 
who had seen a few months of war in France, felt 
in their hearts that there was much to be said for the 
bracing East Coast. 

On June 21 the regiment left Redcar, marched to 
Scarborough, where it arrived on the 24th, and 
occupied an establishment on the sea-front known as 
‘‘ Catlin’s Holiday Camp,” under canvas. The 
officers were mainly billeted in the Grand Hotel near 
by. In October the three squadrons moved into 
winter quarters, “A” to the St. Nicolas Boarding 
House, “‘ B ” to the Spa Private Hotel, “ C ” to the 
Northern Cavalry Depot, outside the town. 


1 Major D. L. Selby-Bigge succeeded to the command, was pro- 
moted Lieut.-Colonel (on Lieut.-Colonel Cookson’s return from France), 
and posted to the command of the Third Line. 
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Until April 1916 the duties of the regiment, as at 
Redcar, consisted in defending the coast and in 
training themselves. The normal routine of the 
first of these duties consisted in finding piquets at 
a number of points in the town and about the coast, 
which were reported to be vulnerable to spies, to 
invaders on foot, or to invaders by Zeppelin. The 
men preferred duty at the outlying posts, such as 
Hayburn Wyke and Ravenscar, to training, for the 
sufficient reason that it was pleasanter to spend the 
twenty-four hours gazing out to sea than to spend 
them in an unceasing round of mounted drills, foot- 
drills, physical drills, and musketry drills. The 
normal routine, however, did not lack its occasional 
explosion, as, for instance, on the memorable Christ- 
mas Eve. The disturbance on this occasion was 
caused by the rumour or news of a full-blooded 
German invasion. The alarm was given at about 
11.30 P.M., and the story was that a fleet of fully 
loaded German transports had left Hamburg for the 
coast of England. All posts were manned as 
instantly as a dark night and a night of celebration 
permitted, and the dawn of Christmas Day found the 
Northumberland Hussars crouched behind sand- 
heaps, or in the harbour, behind barrels of fish. 
This, however, was as far as the great invasion 
developed ; and the suspicion was general that the 
War Office had created the alarm in order to add to 
our amusement and enjoyment during Christmas. 

The difficulties of continuous training in these 
circumstances were great, and produced a fair 
measure of despair in the Colonel and the staff of 
the regiment. Add to this the coming and going 
of drafts from the third regiment at Newton in 
Northumberland and to the first regiment overseas, 
and it will be understood how arduous a task it is to 

roduce a trained, new cavalry regiment after war 
has been declared. 

The task, however, was carried out with such 
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success by both officers and men that at the end of 
March the regiment found itself in sight of active 
service in France. Two second-line Territorial 
Divisions were completing their training, and Divi- 
sional Cavalry had to be found to complete them. 
The 2/1 Northumberland Hussars were ordered to 
find a squadron for each. As at least one first-line 
Yeomanry regiment was still in England, this was an 
honour which was appreciated by the men as their 
due, in view of the excellent record of the first 
regiment and of their own very respectable standard 
of fitness. 

On March 28 “C” Squadron proceeded b 
train, in a terrific snowstorm, to join the 59t 
Division on the St. Albans area. On April 17 
“* B ” Squadron, accompanied by Headquarters and 
the Machine-Gun Section, trained to Bungay in 
Norfolk to join the 62nd Division. 

‘“A”’ Squadron remained at Scarborough Cavalry 
Barracks until the spring of 1917, where they 
re-formed at Ware to form a regiment with “C” 
and “B”’ Squadrons. Throughout the winter of 
— “* A ” Squadron performed East Coast Defence 

utiles. 


II 


During this period, until February 1917, the 
regiment was in this manner split up into its 
component squadrons, and its history is necessarily 
the history of these independent units. 

‘“*C ” Squadron had the most adventurous time 
of the three. At the time it left Scarborough, it 
was under the command of Major Hon. J. N. Ridley; 
Captain P. Eustace Smith was second in command, 
and the troop leaders were Lieutenant H. S. Barns- 
dale, Lieutenant R. E. Smith, Second Lieutenant 
J. C. Fenwick, and Second Lieutenant A. S. Elliott; 
S.S.M. Davidson was Squadron Sergeant-Major, and 
S.Q.M,S, Burns the Quartermaster-Sergeant. The 
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squadron went into quarters at Wheathampstead, 
near St. Albans, and after a deal of fitting up, was 
preparing to go to Salisbury Plain with the Division 
for the final training, when the Irish Easter Monday 
rebellion broke upon an unsuspecting world. At a 
moment’s notice the 59th Division, escorted by its 
gallant cavalry, hurried to the rescue. The embark- 
ing arrangements at Liverpool were necessarily 
improvised in a great hurry, and the squadron found 
itself crossing in two portions, three troops in one 
boat, one troop in another. The three troops, on 
landing in the sand-bagged streets of Kingstown, 
found that they were required for immediate service. 
First it was suggested by an impatient Brigadier- 
General that, with a total mounted strength of 
eighty-seven, they should form outposts along a 
wooded front of eight miles. No doubt there were 
rumours of the wildest nature flying about—for 
instance, that thousands of rifles and guns were being 
unloaded by the rebels at Bray, and that a strong 
Irish Army was concentrating there; and in the 
excitement of a disorganised moment it was natural 
that strange orders should be given. They were, 
however, withdrawn, just as the harassed squadron 
leader was about to attempt the fantastic task of 
carrying them out. Other orders were substituted : 
a troop was immediately to patrol the road from 
Kingstown to Dublin; it was suspected that the 
rebels were holding the road weakly, but they had 
to be cleared out and an open passage made for the 
Division to march to Dublin. Fenwick and his 
troop carried out the task. To any one acquainted 
with the road, and its continuous line of houses and 
villas on both sides, it will be clear that there could 
be only a sketchy reconnaissance, and very little 
certainty. The road was, however, eventually de- 
clared clear, as far as the Balls Bridge Show enclosure, 
and next day the Division marched in. 

As the column reached Balls Bridge enclosure, a 
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confused fire was opened upon it from all sides, and 
a battle — : the engagement lasted perhaps two 
hours, and consisted of a bombardment of the 
enclosure and the troops within it by men concealed 
in the houses which surrounded it. ‘There appeared 
to be a certain number of rifles, but the main weapon 
was the shot-gun, loaded with buck-shot. This 
fire was freely, if inaccurately, returned by the troops, 
who lined walls and parapets. ‘“‘C’’ Squadron, 
2nd Northumberland Hussars, tasted war for the 
first time in this strange performance and suffered 
no casualties. The battle ended by the entry of a 
naval 3-pounder shell—discharged from the top of a 
man-hauled flat lorry—through the front door of 
what appeared to be the rebel local headquarters for 
the fight. The men slept that night in the show 
buildings, and the darkness was made hideous by 
the involuntary shots of untrained and frightened 
sentries. Let it be recorded that the Northumber- 
land Hussars had completed their musketry courses, 
and did not indulge in this unpleasant pastime. 

The squadron spent the next few days in form- 
ing convoys of ammunition, etc., through the streets 
of Dublin, but suffered no mishap, and eventually, 
after the collapse of the rebellion, moved into billets 
in Kingstown, where they were engaged for some 
time in carrying out patrols and searches throughout 
the countryside. 

It is not necessary to dwell with any detail on the 
events of the next eight months, which were spent 
by the squadron, after leaving Kingstown, partly in 
Pheenix Park, partly at the Curragh, and partly as 
an isolated unit at Carlow. During this period the 
sot Division was acting as part of the garrison of 

reland, and, though the rebellion was finished, it 

was a troublesome and unpleasant time. At Carlow, 
however, quartered in the barracks, the men were 
entertained to all manner of amusements in the 
town. 
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Early in the new year, 1917, the 59th Division, 
with its Divisional Cavalry, was ordered to Fovant 
Camp, Salisbury Plain, to make its final preparations 
for going overseas. The Divisional Cavalry, how- 
ever, was soon torn from it. The policy had again 
changed. Divisions were no longer to have regi- 
ments of cavalry. The 2nd Northumberland Hussars 
was to become a unit once again, and proceed to 
France to protect the advances of the XIX. Corps 
(newly formed under the command of Lieut.- 
General H. E. Watts). “C” Squadron left the 
59th Division, “ B”’ Squadron the 62nd, and, with 
‘“ A” Squadron from Scarborough, were concen- 
trated at Ware in Hertfordshire. 


Ii] 


Lieut.-Colonel A. Parker, C.M.G., who had 
commanded the 5th Lancers at the beginning of the 
War, was appointed to the command, and proceeded 
with the greatest success to pull the regiment 
together as a unit. His adjutant was Lieutenant E. 
Walker, from the Queen’s Bays, his second in 
command Major Spencer, from the 13th Hussars. 
The squadron leaders were : 


“A ”’—Major H. A. C. Graves. 
“B ’—Mapor R. B. Hoare. 
** C ”—Major Hon. J. N. Ridley. 


The instruction obtained by the regiment under 
Colonel Parker’s leadership during the six weeks it 
spent at Ware turned it into a very useful unit, which, 
upon its arrival in France in March, flattered itself 
that it was a more efficient body than its elder sister 
the rst Northumberland Hussars. 

The regiment left Ware at midnight on the night 
of March 18/19, embarked at Southampton, and 
landed at Havre. 

On March 25 it left by train loads, and arrived 
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at Wail, some ten miles from St. Pol, on the 27th. 
After an inspection by General Watts, it prepared for 
training and traffic control, the XIX. Cacie being 
at the time behind the line, and in process of collect- 
ing its Corps Troops. 

This peace, however, was broken in the course of 
a very few days. On the morning of the 3oth 
orders were received for two squadrons to start 
immediately to join the 21st and 30th Divisions 
respectively, for the active operations that were 
about to commence in the region of Arras. “B”’ 
was detailed to the 21st Division (General Campbell), 
““C”’ to the 30th (General Shea). 

The two squadrons started off together, leaving 
their Hotchkiss gunners behind to train. They 
reached their destinations the next day, “B’” at 
Pommier, ‘‘ C ”’ at Bretencourt. 

From this date until the regiment reunited on 
May 14, “A” Squadron remained with Corps 
Headquarters, and Colonel Parker took command of, 
and trained the Corps Mounted Troops, 2.e. Cavalry 
and Cyclists. “B” and ‘“‘C” Squadrons went 
through a series of adventures with the various 
divisions to which they were successively attached 
for operations, and these adventures must be sketched 
separately. 

“B.”’—The usual process of dismemberment set in 
as soon as the squadron arrived. One troop, under 
Second Lieutenant Seccombe, to Boiry-St. Martin 
for duty with the 62nd Brigade, on March 31; 
Second Lieutenant Henzell and 28 men for duty 
with the A.P.M., on April 1 ; 1 N.C.O. and 7 men to 
Bretencourt for duty under the A.P.M. 30th Division, 
on ig 2; 2 N.C.O.’s and 13 men to Adinfer 

for duty with Signals, 21st Division, on 
April 3. This process, however, was arrested on the 
8th, when 31 men rejoined the squadron, in readiness 
for the battle which was to commence on the gth. 

On the gth the squadron moved up early from 

R 
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Boiry-St. Rictrude to Boiry-St. Marc, and were 
prepared to push forward in front of the infantry if 
the success of the operations so permitted. In the 
afternoon it appeared possible that they might be 
launched, and they moved up farther; however, 
after a cold and “shelly ” afternoon they were with- 
drawn. The roth and 11th were spent in much the 
same way, but on the 12th they came into play. 

The adventures of this particular day are coldly 
narrated in the official war diary. In effect, the 
authorities in their wisdom appeared to think that 
on this 12th of April there was still a chance of 
driving the enemy like chaff before the wind. The 
Northumberland Hussars, therefore, would play the 
part of the wind. 

There was a place called Cherisy. In the daily 
life of ““ C ”’ Squadron of the regiment at this time, 
this name was playing quite a prominent réle. For 
them on the north Cherisy was the same sort of 
key position that it was to “ B’’ Squadron on the 
south. For the 30th and 21st Divisions fought their 
action side by side. 

At any rate, Cherisy was the place towards which 
‘‘B”’ Squadron was ordered to reconnoitre. The 
order came at about 12 noon, immediately after the 
capture of a substantial portion of the “ Hindenburg” 
line by the infantry, and the idea was to keep in 
touch with the enemy and locate any large move- 
ments he might be making in the valley of the river 
Sensce. About 2 P.M. the squadron crossed the 
front line of the ‘‘ Hindenburg ”’ trenches and sent 
patrols forward. These patrols were soon held up 
by machine-guns, and though parties were sent up 
to attempt to turn the enemy out, they were unsuc- 
cessful, and nothing definite was achieved beyond 
the location of the Germans in strength. There was 
heavy shelling of the squadron throughout the after- 
noon and into the night, and early on the morning 
of the 13th they were ordered back to Boiry-St. 
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Rictrude. During the next two days they stood to 
in readiness, but the forward movement had come 
to an end, and they were not called upon again. 

On April 15 the 33rd Division relieved the 21st, 
and the squadron remained with the new Division. 
During the next four weeks they were used for all 
the miscellaneous jobs which fall to a squadron of 
divisional cavalry, being indispensable for the A.P.M., 
the Signals, and anybody who required mounted 
men and orderlies and guards. By the remaining 
portions of the squadron the time was employed in 
drill and schemes, and extensive practice in the use 
of the new gas helmet. On May 11 orders were 
received to rejoin the Headquarters of the regiment 
near St. Pol (Gauchin). 

“© C.”—On March 31 ‘ C” Squadron joined the 
a Division at Bretencourt. The men were passably 

illeted, the horses piqueted out in a sea of mud and 
snow, with no horse-rugs. On April 1 the process 
of disintegration began which had also been the lot 
of “ B ” Squadron : various orderlies were supplied 
to battalions and brigades in the line, to relieve 
similar details which had been found by a squadron 
of the North Irish Horse. However, the general 
staff of the Division gave their assurance that the 
squadron was to be employed for strictly cavalry 
work, and on the whole fewer men were detached 
than was the case with “B.” The condition of 
roads and lines was terrible, and the casualties in 
horses, from mere exhaustion, suffered by the 
gunners while taking ammunition up at night, were 
very severe. 

On April 2 the weather was again very cold, with 
snow and sleet. Hénin-sur-Cojeul was attacked 
and captured by the Division, this being a pre- 
liminary to the major operations to follow. The 
squadron was ordered to make arrangements with 
the G.O.C. goth Brigade to send up parties to make 
themselves familiar with the country and with the 
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lines of approach up the Cojeul valley, both by day 
and by night. 

On the 4th and sth these voyages of exploration 
took place; a party each day proceeded mounted 
as far as Ficheux, and thence on foot to carry out the 
business of familiarising themselves. This experi- 
ence was useful. On the 5th the Divisional Com- 
mander explained to the squadron leader the réle 
which he wished him to play in the coming fight. It 
was to be a strictly cavalry réle. It was to consist in 
galloping up the Cojeul valley as soon as Wancourt 
had been captured by the cavalry, and thereafter 
crossing the Cojeul and occupying the heights above 
Wancourt ; from this point of vantage they were to 
keep in touch with the German army and report 
its movements or its threatenings. No doubt there 
were obstacles and difficulties. For instance, the 
impassable débris and barbed wire all the way up the 
valley to Hénin, as the squadron leader found by 
‘tiie examination the next day—but horses were 

orn to jump ruined houses and barbed wire, and 
cavalry were to be the glittering vanguard of a 
conquering army. 

‘The next two days were spent in coping with mud 
and preparing such things as ammunition packs for 
“the Day.” Ammunition packs were not so easy 
to find, and the two animals which eventually did 
duty were a large and handsome cob and a diminutive 
and ineffective mule. It was lucky that the gallop 
never took place. 

On the 8th the squadron, clad in all its shining 
armour, moved out to some capital dug-outs just in 
front of Bretencourt, and woke at dawn on the gth 
to find the heavens and the earth thick with snow and 
the stupendous thunder of guns. In these thoroughly 
uncomfortable conditions they moved off to the place 
of assembly in an orchard at Blaireville, Mayor 
Ridley reporting at advanced Divisional Head- 
quarters, ready to accept the orders for the gallop to 
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Wancourt. ‘The actual written instructions read as 
follows: “It is the Divisional Commander’s inten- 
tion to employ them to form a line of posts for 
observation along the crest where the green line lies, 
and to maintain touch with the 2nd Cavalry Division, 
which will probably pass through the 30th Division 
under instructions to be issued later. ‘The earliest 
ssible opportunity will be taken to reconnoitre a 
ine of approach wa Boisleux-au-Mont and the Cojeul 
valley, to Heninel.”’ 

Alas | those adventures were not to be. On this 
portion of the front at any rate, the battle was not 
quite the success that had been hoped ; and in effect, 
after a bitter day of snow and cold and wind for men 
and horses, the squadron retired to its dug-outs, and 
consumed a ration of rum. 

On April ro the weather was the same. The 
squadron, however, remained in its lines, the squad- 
ron leader again waiting at Divisional Headquarters 
for orders. At I P.M. unexpected orders arrived: 
not for a vanguard of a conquering army, but a 
transfer—less one troop, which was to stay for 
orderly and other duties (Lieutenant R. E. Smith)— 
to the 14th Division at Arras. 

The march to Arras, short in mere distance, was 
arduous in its execution. The impediments were 
a blinding snowstorm, the entire baggage train of 
the 2nd Cavalry Division, which blocked the road 
very effectively, and the débris of an ammunition 
column at Achicourt, a column which had exploded 
that day as the result of a series of direct hits. 
Eventually we reached the Citadel at Arras, the 
barracks of the town, partially in ruins. It was full 
of troops, and resting-places for men and horses 
were found with the utmost difficulty, but amazing 
good humour. We comforted ourselves with 
romantic stories of success on this particular front, 
e.g. captures of Corps and Army staffs, and 20,000 
prisoners. 
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The 11th was a day of clearing up. The Times 
of the gth arrived with the cheering information 
that the decisive battle of the War was being fought 
at Arras in magnificent fighting weather. 

On the 12th, at 2 P.M., two troops were ordered to 
ene immediately to the G.O.C. 41st Infantry 

rigade in the line. They were required for patrols. 
Wancourt had been captured, and the Cavalry were 
just going through. Lieutenant Fenwick’s and 
Lieutenant Elliott’s troops went off. Their adven- 
tures are worth outlining, because they were perhaps 
typical of the method in which mounted troops were 
sometimes handled by Infantry commanders. The 
two officers reported to the Brigade Commander to 
whom they had been despatched, in his dug-out ; 
he told them that he personally was going on, and 
that they were to follow mounted, with their men. 
After he had led them a short distance, he instructed 
them to carry on ‘along that road ”’; no details, no 
objective. “ That road ” led to Wancourt, which 
was some 300 to 400 yards away, and was at the 
moment being hotly disputed by the guns and 
infantry of both sides. Veawik asked for more 
explicit orders, and, after some delay, was told not 
to proceed along the road, but to stay where he was. 
Eventually the troops were not actually employed at 
all, but sent back to their billets. 

April 13-18, nothing particular occurred. A new 
attack was being planned. On the 18th the squadron 
was ordered to find two Divisional Observation 
posts, to watch the comings and goings in rear of the 
German line opposite the Wancourt ridge, the Wan- 
court “‘ tower ’’ having eventually been captured by 
the British. These two posts were first placed on 
the rgth inst., under the directions of the G.S.O. 3 
of the Division, Captain Lumley. They were 
relieved every forty-eight hours, and sent very 
useful direct information to Divisional Headquarters. 


The only mishap they suffered was the killing of 
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Captain Lumley’s favourite horse on the day he took 
them out. So unhappy was he over this disaster 
that he had to be supplied with another horse by one 
of the officers of the squadron. 

On April 22, Sergeant Matthews and eight men 
joined the Divisional Signal Co. for mounted orderly 
work in the attack which was due for next day. 
Lieutenant Smith and his troop rejoined the squadron 
from the 33rd Division, to which they had been 
transferred from the 30th. Another party of nine 
men was requisitioned for orderly a on the 23rd. 

The attack on the 23rd was only moderately 
successful. The squadron posts remained out, and 
Private Robson was wounded, not severely, the first 
battle casualty in the squadron. On the 24th the 
squadron moved to Achicourt, a little north of 
Arras. On the 26th the s5oth was relieved by the 
14th Division, which retained the services of the 
squadron, utilising them for all manner of orderly 
duties, though the Observation Posts were with- 
drawn. This miscellaneous and patchy existence 
continued until May 13, the only stirring event being 
the unsuccessful attack conducted by the rst, 3rd, and 
seh Armies, with very limited objectives, on May 3. 

he squadron provided a number of despatch riders 
for this attack, and they were found of great value on 
the very broken ground. 

On the 13th the squadron marched off to rejoin 
the regiment. The first stage was Hauteville, where 
they were met by “B” Squadron, who had made 
their way from Boiry-St. Martin. At Hauteville 
a tremendous incident occurred, which threatened to 
provoke an international dispute. By the direction 
of the Town Major (British) the two squadrons 
moved bodily, horse and man, into a magnificent 
orchard. The lines were fairly established when the 
Mayor (French) entered the lists with a violent 
protest, the orchard being his, and he having 
objections to its destruction. It was vain to plead 
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innocence, or the superfine grasses that would grow 
next season where we had trod: he raged and swore, 
and, in a mysterious fashion, claims - officers and 
agricultural officers turned up in motor cars from 
every British headquarters in France, to attempt to 
settle the dispute. It was settled by a gift of 60 


rancs. 
On the 14th, by an easy march, the two squadrons 
rejoined the Reminental Headquarters and “A” 
Squadron at Gauchin, on the outskirts of St. Pol. 

During the period covered by the separate 
adventures of “ B ” and “‘ C”’ Squadrons, the head- 

uarters of the regiment, together with “A” 
quadron, carried out training of all sorts, both as 

cavalry and as a constituent part of the Corps 
Mounted Troops, of which Colonel Parker had been 
placed incommand. The formation and instruction 
of the Hotchkiss Gun Troops, one per squadron, was 
an important item in their training, and at the end 
of April parties had been sent back from the two 
detached squadrons, to take up their work at Regi- 
mental Headquarters. The latter had moved, on 
May 13, from Wail to Gauchin. 

dn May 16, Colonel Parker was appointed Com- 
mandant Corps Troops. Lieutenant Walker became 
his staff officer, and Lieutenant F. H. Norton acting 
adjutant of the regiment, Major Spencer assuming 
the acting command. Regimental training, largely 
in the form of schemes and Staff Rides under the 
inspiring direction of Colonel Parker, was the next 
order of the day. There were no regimental events 
of note ; but gossip, direct from Corps Headquarters 
and indirect from Army and General Headquarters, 
was plentifully supplied by Captain P. Eustace Smith 
and Captain C. M. Laing, both of whom were A.D.C. 
to the Corps Commander, General Watts. 

On June 10 we moved. We were destined for the 
Ypres area, apparently to take part in the Passchen- 
daele offensive, which was to end the War in the 
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autumn. We marched that day to Pernes, where 
we spent the night, and started next morning in 
torrents of rain. On the 11th, marching via Lillers, 
we arrived at Steenbecque—at least, most of us did ; 
portions, however, of the regiment, viz. the baggage 
waggons, lost themselves, and made a belated arrival 
after midnight, at which calm hour, in order to 
complete the success of the march, two of the waggons 
fell into a ditch. Steenbecque, however, a French 
Flemish town, seemed much more pleased to see us 
than the more southern French areas through which 
we had passed. On the 12th, a very hot day, we 
marched to Houtkerque, va Hazebrouck and Cassel. 
It was a very short march, but an attempt at a short 
cut resulted in another waggon subsiding into a ditch 
on a narrow track. However, at 8 P.M. we got in, 
and found ourselves in the congested area in which 
thousands of troops were preparing for the great 
battle. At this spot we stayed a few days, when the 
18th Corps discovered that our billets were in their 
area; so out we went, and settled into some farms 
near Watou, Regimental Headquarters, and ‘A ”’ 
in one farm, “B” and “C” in another, while 
Colonel Parker, as Commandant Corps Troops, 
occupied with his staff Lebbe farm, on the outskirts 
of Poperinghe. R.S.M. Woolley had been evacu- 
ated to the Base, and his place was temporarily taken 
by S.S.M. Hunter, of “ B ” Squadron. 

The bare events in the life of the regiment from 
this date until its death-knell were as follows: Onthe 
20th, Captain W. S. Medlicott, with 3 other officers 
and ror N.C.O.’s and men, joined the Corps 
Cyclist Battalion, for work on Ammunition Dumps. 
On the 22nd four officers, Lieutenants Guy, Fenwick, 
and Smith, and 2nd Lieutenant Barnett, were attached 
to XIX. Corps Headquarters, for what was called 
‘* reconnaissance ”’ work ; their duty was to find out 
where all the units in the Corps were located, and 
enable the Staff to straighten out a tangle. On the 
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23rd, Captain Barnsdale relieved Captain Medlicott, 
the latter having been appointed “‘ Corps Claims 
Officer” and “Corps Agricultural Officer.” Captain 
Barnsdale, with his party, now some 140 strong, 
was moved up, under instructions from the Corps 
Headquarters, to Ypres, where their duties were by 
day to lie hid in cellars and dug-outs, and by night to 
lay some 3000 yards of telephone cable in the forward 
area,—all in preparation for the fight. The work of 
this party was unpleasant, and casualties occurred 
freely from the first, as was inevitable. Ypres, and 
the roads which led into and out of Ypres, were 
subjected to fierce shelling by the enemy very 
frequently, and especially by night, when troop 
movements were taking place. Two or three men 
daily were either killed or wounded, and, as is always 
the case, many of them the best men in the regiment. 
It was not, however, until the night of the 12/13th 
that the final tragedy occurred. 

On the morning of the 13th the usual daily 
casualty return was missing; later in the day a 
despatch rider from the Corps brought the news that 
a large portion of our Ypres detachment had been 
gassed the night before. A number of wires to 
Field Ambulances and Corps produced no informa- 
tion as to our men, and it was only after personal 
investigation by the Adjutant that the truth became 
known. In effect it was this: on the night of July 
12/13th the Boche had suddenly started shelling 
Ypres very heavily with the new mustard gas shell ; 
a gas shell dump of our own had incidentally been 
exploded, with the result that practically every 
living man in Ypres had been knocked out. The 
estimated total casualties in the town were 1600, and, 
of those, 5 officers and 130 N.C.O.’s and men were 
Northumberland Hussars—the entire detachment. 
Mustard gas subsequently became familiar to the 
troops in France, but at that moment it was a brand- 
new novelty, and its devastating effects in blinding 
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and burning were a new horror. Our men, while 
working in the night, had been heavily shelled ; the 
odour of the new gas was unfamiliar and its effects 
were only gradually felt. When they were felt, the 
whole detachment was disabled ; three motor lorries 
were summoned from Corps Troops by telephone, 
which removed the party—many of them by this 
time quite blind and forced to feel their way—to 
the Casualty Clearing Station. It was not surpris- 
ing that they supplied no casualty return, and that 
their fate was a mystery for some hours. The pro- 
portion of those who actually died was fortunately 
small, but on most of them the damage to eyes and 
lungs was permanent. 

In the meanwhile, from June 24 onwards, the 
life of the regiment as Corps Cavalry was rapidly 
drawing to a close. Rumours as to disbandment 
became rife, some of the varieties which reached our 
ears being—(a) that we were to be dismounted, and 
our horses sent to Egypt ; (b) that we were going to 
Egypt as a regiment ; (2 that, after dismounting, we 
were going to the Tank Corps asaregiment. Simul- 
taneously with this gossip we were trying to train for 
active cavalry operations in the battle, a particularly 
easy task, as we were in the happy position of having 
one man to three horses. 

On July 13 we received our orders: to be 
relieved on the 16th by the North Irish Horse, and 
to leave the Corps area for the area of G.H.Q. 
Troops, near G.H.Q. This death-knell, expected 
though it was, was very bitter, especially as it came 
simultaneously with the disaster to our Ypres detach- 
ment. We prepared, in gloom, for our departure. 

On the 15th, General Watts inspected us and said 
good-bye to us. His compliments to us seemed 
sincere, but it was not a matter of wonder to us that 
any Corps Commander should prefer to have 
Northumbrians to Irishmen under his orders. On 
the 16th we left, with few men, and many horses, and 
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made our first stage at Merck-St. Lievin ; the next 
day we came to our retiring place, Aubin-St. Vaast. 
This was a very pleasant village between Montreuil 
and Hesdin, but the whole of the area came to be 
known to the doomed Yeomanry regiments which 
assembled along it as the “ Valley of Despair.” 
From day to day we lived in uncertainty as to our 
ultimate fate. Greedy staff officers came to steal our 
best chargers; Directors of Remounts came and 
inspected our troop horses, and ordered them away ; 
officers and N.C.O.’s melted away to various extra- 
regimental employments; some of our gassed 
— at Ypres trickled back, ill and unfit for 
work. 

It was not until September that the orders arrived 
for the disposal of the bulk of the officers and men 
of the regiment, to join the gth Northumberland 
Fusiliers, a new army battalion in the 34th Division. 
Of the splendid fashion in which these officers and 
men conducted themselves in the battles of March 
and April 1918 it 1s not our business here to speak. 
But it should at least be recorded that they contri- 
buted invaluable strength to a battalion a 4 already 
had a high reputation, but whose losses had been 
very severe. Many of our men were killed and 
wounded in those trying operations of the retreat, 
but Colonel Vignoles, who commanded the battalion 
at that time, paid them high praise ; and it was some 
compensation to know that the care and energy 
bestowed upon the training and disciplining of the 
regiment since its formation were fully justified in 
the account it rendered of itself in infantry fighting. 


NOTE TO 
HISTORY OF THE SECOND LINE 


Tue Northumberland Hussars, as has already been shown in 
previous pages, performed almost every conceivable duty during 
the War. They had in their ranks men of very varied talents and 
occupations, so that nothing came amiss. 

Here we should like to refer to the notes of an experienced 

naturalist, Captain W. S. Medlicott (Second Line N.H.), who 
spent his “‘ spare time—generally an hour or two in the evening 
—in bird} observation round our various camps.” It will come 
as a surprise to English readers to learn that Captain Medlicott 
was able to record 106 species for the months March to August 
1917. 
d In suitable places in this area,” he writes, “‘ I found more 
bird life than in similar localities in England.”” One after another 
he notes such rare birds as Peregrine-Falcon, Marsh-Harrier, 
Montagu’s Harrier, Goshawk, and Kite. One feels much 
sympathy with a heron who “ was observed trying to cross 
No Man’s Land, when much firing was going on. I watched 
him with a telescope—he made the attempt six times one morning, 
but I never saw him get across.” 


1 “Bird Notes from the Western Front (Pas de Calais),”’ vide British 
Birds, May 1919, vol. xii. No. 12 (Messrs. Witherby). 
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Tue Northumberland Hussars was one of the very 
few Yeomanry regiments able to recruit a Third Line 
up to the strength of a regiment. Service in it 
became so popular, indeed, that had the authorities 
accepted the offer that was made, it would have 
been possible to raise the personnel for a fourth 
regiment. 

Early in January 1915, the First Line having gone 
overseas in October 1914, and the Second Line being 
at full strength, a start was made with the formation 
of another reserve regiment, the 3/1st Northumber- 
land Hussars. The first draft of recruits was called 
up in the middle of the month, and after reporting 
at Second Line Headquarters at Gosforth Park, 
was billeted at Seaton Burn. Lieut.-Colonel P. B. 
Cookson, on returning from France in February 
1915, took over the command of the Second Line 
regiment from Major D. L. Selby - Bigge, who, 
on the 27th of the same month, was promoted 
Lieutenant-Colonel and posted to the command 
of the Third Line. As regards the raising of 
Yeomanry regiments in the Great War, both the 
Second and Third Lines of the Northumberland 
Hussars were complete in their establishment in less 
than eighteen weeks, which we believe is a unique 
distinction. 

On February 11 the Third Line left Seaton Burn 
for Newton Hall, Stocksfield, which formed its 
headquarters for fourteen months. 
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THIRD LINE NORTHUMBERLAND 
HUSSARS 


NEWTON HALL, STOCKSFIELD-ON-T'YNE 


LIST OF OFFICERS, WARRANT OFFICERS, 
AND SERGEANTS 


Commanding : Lieut.-Colonel D. L. Selby-Bigge. 

Second in Command: Major C. Hunter. 

Squadron Leaders: Captain H. G. Leith, Captain Sir Hugh 
D. Blackett, Bart., Captain H. A. C. Graves. 

Lieutenants and 2nd Lieutenants: G. Henderson, P. E. Noble, 
S. P. Austin, E. G. Barnett, F. P. Barnett, H. Harrison, 
A. E. V. Brumell, H. H. L. Higgins, H. Irwin, R. Cooke- 
Jones, G. Allison, H. P. Henzell. 

Adjutant : Captain H. G. Carr-Ellison 

Quartermaster : Captain A. E. Brooks, T.D. 

Medical Officer: Captain F. Hunton. 

R.S.M.: J. W. Hanington. 

Squadron Sergeant-Majors: C. Brown, E. Hope-Newton. 

R.Q.M.S.: E. Bell. 

F.Q.M.S.: T. L. Booth. 

Trumpet Major: W. Burdess. 

Squadron Quartermaster-Sergeants: W. Thew, H. Patton, R. 
Barrass. 

O.R. Sergeant : G. Dickinson. 

Saddler Sergeant: A. Waugh. 

Cook Sergeant : W. Marshall. 

Sergeants : J. Allen, C. Oliver, J. Cockburn-Charlton, C. Fairs, 
J. Lumley, L. Thornton. 


Situated in the midst of a fine grass country, it 
was an ideal training ground for mounted troops. 
The health of all ranks was exceptionally good, and 
the efficiency and quality of the drafts sent overseas 
were highly commended. For a while there was a 
lack of horses for training the men, so that it was 
necessary to continue to draw upon the Second Line 
for drafts for the First in France, and to replace these 
drafts out of the Second Line from the Third. 


1 In October 1915, when Captain Carr-Ellison was appointed to the 
command of the Administrative Centre, Captain J. Ames succeeded him 
as Adjutant. 
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Eventually, however, all drafts for overseas were 
furnished from Newton Hall. One of the inspecting 
officers there was Brigadier-General B. P. Portal, 
D.S.O. (17th Lancers), who reported upon the 
regiment as being the most efficient and best-equipped 
Third Line he had seen. He wrote to Lieut.-Colonel 
Selby-Bigge from the Curragh as follows : 


‘‘T ought to have written to tell you how much 
I appreciated the work you and your regiment 
are doing. Yours is probably the only Third Line 
unit in England which could perfectly well 
supply drafts direct to the First Line without any 
sani assistance. You are, of course, fortunate 
in having an adequate number of officers, staff, and 
horses. 

“* After I finished my inspection I had to go to 
London to report, and I reported the wonderful 
advantages that Newton Hall possesses as far as 
training is concerned, and what a good thing it 
would be for other regiments to make use of it for 
training purposes. 

“TI think you are doing all that can be done, 
and I only wish I could get drafts in anything like 
= — state which you are able to send to 

ork,”’ 


In June 1915 a Remount Depot, for which the 
regiment was responsible, was established at Newton 
Hall, and altogether some 1800 horses were ‘‘ con- 
ditioned ” and distributed to the various Cavalry, 
Yeomanry, and Artillery units in the Northern Com- 
mand. About this time, also, a School of Farriery 
and Cold Shoeing was formed, which continued 
until the departure of the regiment for York. This 
school was opened by order of the General Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief, Northern Command, with 
the object of meeting a shortage of personnel in this 
special branch of the service. During the period of 
its existence hundreds of N.C.O.’s and men from 
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Yeomanry, R.F.A., R.A.S.C., and Infantry units 
attended the courses, and the results in the great 
majority of cases were highly satisfactory. Many of 
the students, who prior to their course were totally 
inexperienced, eventually became quite expert, and 
obtained promotion in this special branch on return- 
ing to their respective units. 

In April 1916 the regiment was moved to York, 
was attached to the 5th Reserve Regiment of Cavalry, 
and thereafter became the Depot for the First and 
Second Lines. This continued till the end of January 
1917, when the —— left York and moved to 
Tidworth. This really marked the end of the Third 
Line’s career. The majority of the remaining men 
were transferred to Infantry units, and nine of the 
officers posted for service in India. These latter, 
viz. Captain H. G. Carr-Ellison, Captain W. E. 
Bigge, and Second Lieutenants Hurndall, Vigne, 
Day, Rutherford, Heslop, Dodd, and Jacques, em- 
barked on January 20, 1917. 
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HISTORY OF THE NORTHUMBERLAND HUSSARS 
FROM RETURN OF THE REGIMENT FROM 
BRUSSELS, 1919, UNTIL CAMP (ANNUAL 
TRAINING), 1923. 


1920 saw no annual training. The regiment was 
not actually in existence. Many of the officers 
were still undecided about continuing their service, 
and others having been seconded to Staff duties 
during the War had not yet been reposted, while 
the men were too busy looking after their civil 
occupations to think of further military duty. Such 
was the natural aftermath of five years’ war. 

In February 1920, the Territorial units, with the 
exception of all Yeomanry regiments whose fate was 
still undecided, were given authority by the War 
Office to start recruiting. Previous to this, all 
troops which had been demobilised or, as in the 
case of Territorials, disembodied, were under no 
military obligation, and the enormous British forces, 
except for the Regular Army and the Armies of 
Occupation, were now non-existent. A few weeks 
later Mr. Winston Churchill, Secretary of State for 
War, called a Conference of the Lords-Lieutenant of 
Counties, the Chairmen of the Territorial Associa- 
tions, and the Commanding Officers of Yeomanries, 
for the gr eee of discussing the future of the force. 
General Harrington presided over this conference, 
but no decision at all was arrived at. Later, two 
subsequent meetings took place, one under the chair- 
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manship of F.M. Sir H. Wilson and the other under 
Mr. Winston Churchill, and it was resolved, for 
financial reasons as well as on account of the neces- 
sity for reorganising the Territorial Force Associa- 
tion, to retain only ten regiments of Yeomanry out 
of the fifty-six which had existed hitherto. A con- 
siderable discussion then took place, and it was 
agreed that only the first ten units in order of 
seniority should be selected. The Northumberland 
Hussars were, however, No. 14 in list of seniority. 
Regiments not included amongst these ten were 
requested to undertake special reserve conditions 
(which option was subsequently withdrawn) or to 
become tank, motor machine-gun, field or mountain 
artillery, signal, armoured car, etc., units, so as to 
make upsthe establishments of Territorial Divisions 
to correspond with the establishment of Regular 
Divisions. | 

The Northumberland Hussars, then, agreed at 
the second conference at the War Office to become 
a special reserve unit, but when this condition was 
withdrawn, they were given the choice of becoming 
either mountain artillery or of disbanding. Later, 
this invitation to become mountain artillery was 
modified to one of becoming field artillery. 

At the last of the three meetings, when consider- 
able opposition and feeling had been expressed, Mr. 
Churchill gave all regiments, with the exception of 
the ten senior selected Yeomanries, the space of 
twelve months in which to declare their decision 
either to transform into the arm which the War 
Office desired or to pass out of existence. 

It was therefore agreed that the Northumberland 
Hussars should be reconstructed at least for these 
twelve months as Yeomanry, and in consequence 
recruiting commenced on 21st May 1920. 

The officers who elected to rejoin were as follows : 

Lieut.-Colonel H. Sidney, D.S.O., T.D. 
Major L. Johnston. 
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LIEUT.-COLONEL H. SIDNEY, D.S.O., T.D. 


Embarked f 
Attached 20th Hussars in France, April 22, 1916 to De: 


Commands, 


14th Corps Cavalry Regiment, March and April 1917. 


for France, October 4, 1914, with Northumberla 


nd Hussars, 7th Division. 
, \ber 30, 1917. 
Twice wounded. ‘Three times ‘‘ mentioned in Despatches.” 


D.S.O. 


/ist Warwickshire Yeon anry (21 ith Spe ial Brigade), January 11, 1918 to March 6, TQIQg. 
51st Battalion Royal Warwickshire Regiment, March 6, 1919 to April 29, 1919. 

r/4th Battalion Hampshire Regiment from April 29, 1919 to October 30, 1919. 
Northumberland Hussars Yeomanry, February 16, 1920 to present day. 
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Captain and Quartermaster A. E. Brooks, T.D. 
Major rs Hon.) J. N. Ridley, O.B.E. 
Major J. G. G. Rea, D.S.O. 
Major W. W. Burdon. 
Captain (The Hon.) C. M. Astley. 
Captain W. E. Bigge. 
Captain R. A. Pease. 
Captain P, Eustace Smith, M.C. 
Captain C. M. Laing, M.C. 
Captain F. E. C. Blake. 
Captain R. L. Stobart, M.C. 
Captain (The Hon.) H. B. Robson. 
Captain H. Noble, M.C. 
Captain M. B. Heywood, D.S.O., M.V.O. 
Captain A. E. V. Brumell, M.C. 
- Captain A. W. Milburn. 
Captain (The Hon.) C. F. M. Ramsay, M.C. 
Lieutenant T. D. Smith. 
Lieutenant I. A. Patterson. 
Lieutenant A. H. Ridley. 
Adjutant Captain A. L. I. Friend, M.C., 7th D.Gs. 


The regiment was completed and organised up to 
establishment on gth September 1920. 

The Commanding Officer thereupon despatched a 
telegram to Lord Scarborough, the Director-General 
of Territorial Force Associations, who transmitted 
to Mr. Winston Churchill the fact that the North- 
umberland Hussars were recruited up to strength. 

The following wire was received in reply : 


oe Sept. 1920.—Mr. Churchill desires me to send you 
and your staff his sincere congratulations on the Northumber- 
land Hussars obtaining full strength, a.a.A. I also send my 
own hearty congratulations on your fine performance.— 
SCARBOROUGH, Director-General Territorial Force. 


In December of that year, Mr. Churchill in his 
Mansion House speech announced that recruiting 
for the Territorial units was not meeting with success, 
and that the Northumberland Hussars were the only 
unit to be complete. He therefore proposed to retain 
the regiment as Yeomanry cavalry and eliminate 
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that one of the ten senior selected regiments which 
should by a certain date be least complete. 

After the period of doubt, this speech, naturally, 
was most refreshing for the Northumberland Hussars, 
as they considered that the intention was that 
henceforward they should be retained definitely as 
Yeomanry cavalry. 

Some weeks later, however, it transpired that the 
War Office did not intend that the speech of the 
Secretary of State for War should have the signifi- 
cance which had been assumed, and the position 
was further complicated by the fact that Sir L. 
Worthington Evans had replaced Mr. Churchill as 
Secretary for War, Mr. Churchill having become 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

At the Commanding Officer’s instigation, a de- 
putation was permitted to wait upon the War Office 
to place the case of the Northumberland Hussars 
before the War Council. This deputation con- 
sisted of the Duke of Northumberland, President of 
the Territorial Force Association ; Sir Francis Blake, 
Chairman of the Northumberland County Territorial 
Force Association ; Major Hills, M.P. for Durham ; 
Major Clifton Brown, M.P. for the Hexham Division ; 
aad Colonel Sidney, commanding the regiment. 
The deputation met Sir L. Worthington Evans, Vis- 
count Peel, Under-Secretary of State for War, Field- 
Marshal Sir H. Wilson, Chief of the General Staff, 
Lord Scarborough, and General Birch, the newly 
appointed Director-General of Territorials. After 
hearing a full account of the matter the deputation 
was informed by the Secretary of State for War that 
whatever pledge his predecessor had given, he would 
carry out. Nothing more tangible was secured. The 
late Secretary of State for War was then approached 
privately and requested to state the actual mean- 
ing and intention of the words uttered in his speech 
at the Mansion House, when it was elicited from 
him that he had intended to retain the Northumber- 
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land Hussars as a cavalry regiment. This was 
in accordance with what was contended by the 
Northumberland Hussars. On obtaining this in- 
formation, a second deputation waited upon the War 
Office in order to recapitulate thesituation. Nothing, 
however, could be agreed upon, and the deputation 
then requested the War Secretary to ask Mr. 
Churchill officially for the exact purport of the words 
used in his Mansion House speech. This was 
refused. Major Hills and Major Clifton Brown 
both subsequently asked questions in the House of 
Commons, but neither received satisfaction from 
the Secretary of State for War. The Duke of 
Northumberland finally wrote to Mr. Churchill and 
asked him to make a statement, which Mr. Churchill 
most loyally agreed to, with the result that on May 
17, 1921, the Northumberland Hussars received 
official authority from the War Office to continue 
recruiting, as it had been decided to retain them as 
Yeomanry cavalry, to be included amongst the ten 
selected regiments. 

In conformity with other Yeomanries, the regi- 
ment recruited to the strength of 60 per cent O.R. 
and 100 per cent officers. The unit was at first 
attached to the soth Northumbrian Division, and 
subsequently transferred to the Yorks and Notts 
Mounted Brigade (T.A.), commanded by General 
Sadleir Jackson. On General Sadleir Jackson’s 
relinquishing, Colonel Wickham took over the 
command of the brigade as the 5th (Yorks and Notts) 
Cavalry Brigade (T.A.). 


THE NATIONAL COAL STRIKE 


The persistent threats of a national coal strike, 
which had been overhanging since the commence- 
ment of April, developed into a certainty on 
April 9. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND Hussars (DEFENCE FORCE)? 
The names of the officers who formed the 
Defence Force were as follows : 


NORTHUMBERLAND HUSSARS (DEFENCE FORCE) 
SENIORITY ROLL OF OFFICERS 


Rank and Name. Reeanaent Remarks. 
Lieut. - Colonel H. Sidney, 
D.S.O., T.D. . . - 9.4.21 CO. 
Major L. Johnston . : ~ 9.4.21 peer in Com- 
»  W.W. Burdon ; - 9.4.21 
»  W.E. Bigge . - 9.4.21 
» Jj. G.G. Rea, D.S. Oo. . 9.4.21 
Capt. C. M. Laing, M.C. 9.4.21 
» M. B. Heywood, D.S.O., 
M.V.O. - 9.4.21 
»  P. Eustace Smith, M.C. . 9.4.21 
» R.A. Pease . - 9.4.21 
Lieut. A. W. Milburn : - 9.4.21 
» <A.E.V. Brummell, M.C. . 9.4.21 
» F.E.C. Blake ; - 9.4.21 
»  A.E. Hutchinson, M.C.. = 9.4.21 
» <A.H. Ridley - 9.4.21 
» oD. Seaker Smith » 9.4.21 
»  C. Vaux, M.C. - 9.4.21 
»  H.B. Noble, M.C. . 2.4.21 
A. C. Straker ‘ . 2.4.21 
2/Lieut. P. I. Pease . 12.4.21 


me (The Hon.) R.A. Liddell 12.4.21 
Capt. A. L. I. Friend, eas 


7th D.Gs. : - 9.4.21 Adjutant. 
Capt. A. E. Brooks, T.D. 9.4.21 Quartermaster. 
Capt. Hamilton |Drummond 

(R.A.M.C. (T.)) : 14.4.21 Medical Officer. 


Capt. The Rev. W. H. Anning . ~  - 4.21 Chaplain. 


N.B.—The above List is an extract from Defence Force, 
Part II., Orders. 


H.Q. was established at the Riding School, 
Newcastle, on the oth, and the premises were wired 
and strengthened on the following day. To give 
further accommodation, No. 7 Saville Place was 
leased from the W.D., two squadrons being billeted 
there, with the duty “squadron at H.Q. Internal 


1 Title of regiment from April 4 to July 3, 1921. 
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communication between both places was established. 
As time went on and no serious outbreak occurred on 
the part of the strikers, the men commenced a course 
of training and drill. Shooting, for instance, at 
Ponteland Range took place along with other troops, 
including Naval Reservists. Equitation was also 

ssible on the town moor, through the loan of 
heres from the Artillery Barracks. 

On June 7 the regiment was ordered to find two 
24-hour guards on the Tyne Bridge-heads (Swing 
and Redheugh Bridges). Accordingly the duty 
squadron was sent to billets immediately below the 
bridge on the river bank and found guards to patrol 
against sabotage, etc. The two resting squadrons 
continued to train. 

On June 11 all ranks were ordered to stand to in 
readiness for an expected raid for arms to be made 
by the strikers, but this expectation proved abortive. 

On July 2 the Defence Force was disbanded, and 
enlistment opened to reconstruct the regiment as a 
Territorial Unit. 

On September 29, 1921, “C’”’ Squadron was 
selected to form a guard of honour to H.R.H. Prince 
Henry on the occasion of his unveiling the Hexham 
War Memorial. Major Burdon was in command of 
the squadron, with Captains Eustace Smith, Brumell, 
and Milburn on parade. 

The regiment went into camp for annual training 
on June 17, 1922, at Alnwick Pastures, opposite the 
Castle. The spot was indeed ideal so far as con- 
venience and selection of site were concerned, but a 
great deal of overhauling and repairing to camp 
equipment had been necessary after the years of war 
since 1914, and some days were required in making 
the organisation quite complete. The weather, 
further, was not propitious, but there is no doubt that 
the regiment made the most of its time. The 
strength was well up to establishment, and the type 
of recruit, with a few exceptions, was satisfactory. 
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For the purpose of mounted drill and maneuvres, 
the pastures were all that could be desired, and the 
surrounding country was well suited to schemes and 
tactical exercises. 

Colonel Wickham, commanding the sth (Yorks 
and Notts) Cavalry Brigade (T.A.), visited the camp 
during the second week to make his annual inspec- 
tion, which resulted in a very favourable report. 

On August 10, 1922, the Ashington Troops of 
**C ” Squadron formed a guard of honour to F.M. 
Lord Haig upon the occasion of his visit to Ashing- 
ton in support of the British Legion. This escort 
was commanded by Captain P. Eustace Smith, M.C. 

We cannot conclude this history without special 
mention of our latest Adjutants. When the regiment 
was re-formed in 1920, Captain A. L. I. Friend, M.C., 
7th Dragoon Guards, was appointed Adjutant, May 6, 
1920, and stayed with the regiment till August 2, 
1921, when he was given accelerated promotion to 
the 11th Hussars. To him the regiment expresses 
its gratitude for the hard work he put in at this 
trying time. Captain J. T. Hanmer, 19th Hussars, 
succeeded him and successfully carried on the good 
work of his predecessor till he left the regiment in 
July 1922, when Captain J. W. Aylmer, M.C., 
4th Dragoon Guards, was appointed, who was 
closely associated with the success of the regiment 
and shared with his predecessors equal popularity 
with all ranks. 

On July 24, 1923, Captain G. Eustace Smith, 
11th Hussars, was appointed Adjutant to the regi- 
ment in which his two brothers, Major P. Eustace 
Smith, M.C., and Lieutenant T. Eustace Smith, 
also hold commissions. 


1923 


The second camp after the War was held again at 
Alnwick and commenced on June 16, under the 


REGIMENTAL STANDARDS (GEORGE IV.,). 


BANNER (centre), 
First 7 Divisions Anniversary, Royal Albert Hall, London, 1917. 
Presented by Ladies of Northumberland. 
DRUM-MaJor’'s STAFF. 


Presented by Sir W. R. C. Cooke, Bart., Wheatley Hall, Doncaster, in 1865. 


PAIR KETTLE-DRUM BANNERS. 
Presented by Ladies of Northumberland, 
MeEss VIsITORS’ CHALLENGE Cup. 


Presented to the Officers’ Mess in 1873. (See letterpress. ) 
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same conditions as the previous year. Blessed with 
fine warm weather for the most part, the men were 
able to take full advantage of the fortnight’s training, 
with, of course, added enjoyment. The Inspecting 
Officer, Colonel Wickham, paid his visit during the 
first week, and again gave a ‘very satisfactory 
report.” The horses were, on the whole, scarcely 
of the quality of the 1922 remounts. Regimental 
sports were held as usual during the second week, 
to which the C.O. and Officers welcomed the in- 
habitants of Alnwick and district. 


In conclusion, mention must be made of the 


SHOOTING CUPS AND TROPHIES WON BY THE 
NORTHUMBERLAND HUSSARS, 1921-1923 


In 1921 the regiment won the soth Division Memorial 
Cup at the Northumberland Rifle Association’s Meeting, an 
event open to all Territorial units in the county. 

In 1922 the regiment repeated this success, and at the 
same time won the Earl Grey Challenge Shield. 

During 1923 the Northumberland Hussars won the 
Nickoll’s Cup Miniature Competition, open to all units in 
the sth (Yorks and Notts) Cavalry Brigade. The regiment 
was not quite so successful this year at Ponteland, being 
only second in the Earl Grey Challenge Shield, the soth 
Division Memorial Cup, and the Lord-Lieutenant’s Prize: 
but this reverse was more than compensated for by “ B ”’ 
Squadron winning the Lord-Lieutenant’s Challenge Shield 
and the Yeomanry Challenge Cup, and being second in the 
High Sheriff’s Challenge Shield and the B.S.A. Guns, 
Limited, Challenge Trophy; ‘‘ A ”’ Squadron at the same 
time being second in the Yeomanry Challenge Cup. 

The above competitions were open to all Territorial units 
in the United Kingdom and were very keenly contested. 
During this year Bandsman Caisley managed to win the 
‘** Wickham ”’ Challenge Cup presented to the best in- 
dividual shot in the 5th (Yorks and Notts) Cavalry Brigade. 
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270516 
573 
326764 
271015 
270013 
270054 
270391 
270641 
270226 
27117 
27975 
270826 
35308 
270727 
3325 


285908 
813 
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KILLED IN ACTION 


Lieutenant 


R.S.M. 


Corporal 
Sh. Smith 
Trumpeter 


Private 


Sergeant 


Corporal 


99 


. 99 
Private 


Corporal 
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R. Eustace-Smith. 
W. J. Robson. 
A. M. Halliday. 
C. Richardson. 
G. Stephenson. 
F. Cherrington. 
W. A. Bell. 

R. M. Daniel. 
J. Storey. 

H. Thompson. 
H. T. Kidd. 
C. Bowart. 

W. Brown. 

J. Cleminson. 
D. Coatsworth. 
C. M. Hall. 

C. Hunter. 

J. Mason. 

W. Metcalfe. 
J. R. Minshull. 
J. Murr. 

G. B. Parrington. 
J. C. Potts. 

M. Raine. 

T. Thompson. 
D. Ward. 

A. H. White. 
A. V. Williams. 
E. J. Pinkey. 
P. Badminton. 
G. A. Clisby. 
D. Potter. 
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DIED OF WOUNDS 


Captain C.N. Ridley. 
Lieutenant A. G. Ireland. 
270724 Corporal J. Graham. 

665 L Corporal W. R. Thew. 

529 - J. Lee. 

319 Private F. L. Cunningham 

35770 ‘ J. Fairbairn. 

8o1 - J. Garson 

35275 ” P. Gray. 
270814 5 R. R. Kidd. 
270293 : T. MacDonald. 
35440 ‘5 H. Seddon. 
858 $5 A. Hutchinson. 
2263 _ J. L. Pumphrey. 
723 . W. Rowland. 
763 ‘3 H. H. Thwaites. 
40227 ” A. W. Holton. 
270749 ‘5 T. W. Pattison. 
270902 5 R. Stephenson. 
270534 - E. Wills. 
DIED OF SICKNESS 
270053 Sergeant R. Crystal. 
270692 ‘; W. Tomlinson. 

568 S.S. Corporal J. Fuller. 

513 J. Robson. 
270907 Trumpeter G. R. Ellison. 

1737 Private J. Besford 
270896 ” J. G. Dodds 
270747 ” E. Hall. 
270820 ie G. Johnson 
271010 - J. Leslie. 

680 5 W. Mooney 
271031 _ T. A. Turnbull 
270466 “ A. W. Arnold 
331397 J. G. Green 

1985 - G. J. C. Hand 


27024 
27013 
279239 
270438 
270648 
42843 
270942 
279713 
270385 
270941 
270086 
279775 
326776 
279490 
270402 
39241 
270603 
321574 
311297 
33294 
279974 
271025 
42728 
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PRISONERS OF WAR 


oo rn n Patterson. 
er t . A. Armstrong. 
aa A. E. Shaw. : 
es J. Wilkinson.. 
L./Sergeant S. F. Parkin. 
Corporal T. S. Wraith. 
L./Corporal N. Cowan. 
. T. Darque 
a H. Lawson 
. E. Pearson. 
ae A. F. Robertson. 
Private W. D. Avery. 
3 L. Forster. 
- W. J. Horton. 
- T. Lewis. 
re J. F. Metcalfe. 
‘i J. Moore. 
os W. Patton 
* W. H. Royals 
G. Shorthouse 
_ J. Stott. 
- C. H. Tyner 
i G. Ward. 


a P. A. Whitcombe. 


WOUNDED 

Major H. Sidney (twice). 

& WW. Buen 

55 D. E. Campbell (twice) 

- J. . Rea. 

ie G. S. Clayton 

"i L. Johnston (twice) 
Captain H. G. Amers 

- A. E. V. Brumell 

- Kennard. 
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WOUNDED—continued 
Lieutenant Eborn. 
‘“ A. E. Hutchinson (twice). 
“s J. L. Hopkins. 
2 A. G. Ireland. 
os E. Joicey. 
- G. A. B. Latham. 
. Leonard. 
- I. A. Patterson. 
55 W. G. Stride. 
3 K. R. Wright. 
270032 S.S. ver E. Nicholson. 
290005 S.Q.M.S. T. Crawford.! 
33 Sergeant R. Barras. 
270324 ; A. Brown. 
270022 me J. R. Davidson. 
270248 - J. G. Dickinson. 
270087 ” A. W. Fisher. 
270528 5 W. Hopper 
270114 a R. Lee. 
270049 - W. P. Lonsdale 
270033 54 T. S. Main. 
270271 ms H. O’Neill. 
270205 - W. N. Walton 
270774 A./Sergeant J. W. York. 
222 Farr./Sergt. E. A. Appleby 
270262 Corporal W. Pattinson 
270076 ‘3 T. Phillipson. 
270956 " A. K. Statters. 
270950 * A. P. Stephenson. 
45377 5S.S. Corporal F. Loughlin. 
271122 L./Corporal F. S. Allison 
271023 ” T. W. Batey 
270813 ” A. Clint. 
270159 ” A. Davison. 
270219 7 W. S. Dodds. 
270082 43 R. Fowler. 
270661 és F. J. Gill. 
42872 - R. V. Hine. 
240944 ‘6 J. T. Howard 
240857 i F. J. Hunter 
270536 ‘5 T. Hunter 
270760 be T. Jobson 


1 Since commissioned. 
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WOUNDED—continued 


L./Corporal 


Saddler Corporal 

/Corporal 
L./Corporal 

Sh. Smith 


. 99 
Private 


A. Learmouth. 
M. Morrison. 
J. Murray. 
. Neville. 

. J. Pickering. 
LL. Proudlock. 
.S.C. Armstrong. 
. Craig. 

. Pattinson. 
‘ilkinson. 

. Hamilton. 
. Charlton. 


pense a 
ba 23) ge pet 
>is 
"Oo 
o. 
© 
oO” 
< 


MOSS M2 
oo 
S 
5 


Ess 


. L. Dewar. 
. Davidson. 
. C. Downs. 
. S. Dodds. 
_ E. Ely. 

. Foster. 

. Glancey. 

. O. Greener. 
J. ‘E. Goody. 


ee 


1 Since commissioned. 


2269 
270828 
270487 
270550 
279791 
271032 
hp 
270045 
270619 
270812 
279997 
270071 
270060 

542 
270222 
270422 
271080 
270440 

1106 
270014 
270484 


270123 
206004 
270920 
2'70960 
270998 
321545 
270261 
279757 
270225 
311283 
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WOUNDED—continued 


Private 


Sergeant 
L./Corporal 


99 
Trumpeter 


Private 


G. R. Lowther. 
J. D. Moffitt. 

J. Mastin. 

F. Noble. 

A. Oates. 

T. Park. 

R. N. Proudlock. 
S. Robson. 

W. W. Swann. 
E. W. Summers. 
C. A. Stocks. 

G. F. Slack. 

R. Siddle. 

R. Siddle. 

W. W. Thompson. 
F. W. Tennant. 
B. Thomas. 

T. Wilson. 

R. A. Young. 
D. Bradley. 

F. Pearson. 

A. Brown. 

A. W. Rainbow. 
H. Stephenson. 
A. L. Taylor. 
W. W. Thompson. 
F. H. Waldie. 
T. Wardropper. 
W. Whitfield. 


270251 
270700 
240081 
270109 
270286 
538 
42592 
339739 
' 271146 
230146 
279994 
270230 
270616 
g! 
270840 
28986 
271111 
270768 
331381 
498 
I1I5 
270769 
271006 
270 
2706 
2709 
27104 
510 
270108 
1139 
42921 
' $50 
279945 
279514 
270693 
271035 
38077 
251387 
270382 
279343 
270310 
733868 
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WOUNDED—continued 


Private 


R. Bowie. 
T.G. Bowerbank. 
D. H. Britton. 
J H. Burn. 
G. Cairns 


P. F. Campbell. 
H. Cassell. 

K. Chapman. 

J. Charlton 

A. Y. Cheeseman. 
G. S. Clarkson. 


. Fenwick. 
. Ferguson. 
G. Forbes. 


G. D. Heslop. 

E. S. Hindmarsh. 
R. Hindhaugh. 

J. Hutton. 

M. H. Hutchinson. 
S. V. Hyde. 

H. Jackson. 

W. Jackson. 

J. Johnson. 

T. Kirsop.2 

W. Lane. 


? Since commissioned. 
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WOUNDED—continued 
623 Private J. Lennox. 
255919 3 C. H. Lilleyman 
35925 x F, E. Mathews 
515 5 E. N. Moyes 
270939 W. McNall 
270162 9% J. McLawrence. 
331387 W. McLean. 
271020 - J. A. Miller. 
270594 i G. Murray. 
270732 : J. C. Murray. 
73953» H. Nagle. 
270039 3 H. Nicholas. 
2237 ” E. Noonan. 
270792 - J. Oakes. 
270986 i W. Oversby. 
270288 ms C. R. Papworth. 
270603 “ W. Patton. 
270870 6 W. T. Patterson 
270369 ” W.P ringle 
39253 ” E. Quigley 
35936 ‘s . R. Quinn. 
270852 - J. Redford. 
270931 3 G. Redpath. 
270892 m E. Redshaw. 
270865 - W. Reed. 
330396 M. Rhodes. 
270739 = R. Richardson. 
270866 3 A. Riddle. 
42875 ” G. E. Robson. 
321573 5 R. A. Rolfe. 
73996 a B. Ryan. 
270663 % R. Sanderson. 
270799 ss J. Scott. 
270995 a A. T. Sharpley. 
270743» J. Shiel. 
41371 ‘ W. E. Simpson. 
2238 " J. A. Sinclair. 
271039 a T.S. Smith. 
270390 - H. Stephenson. 
270752 ‘ H. J. Storey. 
682 “s W. Straughan. 
27008 5 ’ W. A. Swailes. 
640 - H. Taylor. 


APPENDIX 
WOUNDED—continued 

270247 Private P. Taylor. 
271056 - W. F. Taylor. 
270348 33 A. H. Tweedie. 
27037 ‘5 M. Walker 
27097 a W. Walker 
270124 3 J. Walton. 
alert es J. W. Walton 
270885 ie S. L. Watson 

34880 ne F. P. Webster 

74 9 G. E. Wear 

270897 ” F. C. Wood 
270835 ‘ A. R. Watson 
270890 ‘ J. W. Watson 
270837 , W. W. Watson 
271066 ss J. H. Wright 


WOUNDED (GAS) 


270465 Sergeant 


270562 . 
27037! . 
270452 Corporal 
270561 3 
270076 ‘i 
2704 g L./Corporal 
270 83 dj 
27031 - 
Bi ‘9 
270690 Private 
270915 9 
270102 ‘5 
270376 ” 
270047 ” 
271029 $5 
271061 - 
27971 ” 
27097 ” 
279174 ” 
270540 - 
270609 3 
271078 3 


270356 mm 


J. Hall. 
G. Mackay. 
W. Smettain. 
W. Bateman. 

. Lee. 
T. Phillipson. 
T. Mews. 
B. T. Roper. 
G. R. Smith. 
J. W. Westhorpe. 
R. Anderson. 
A. Bennett. 
G. Bell. 
W. C. Corbett. 
G. F. Charlton. 
W. Cutler. 
R. A. Carlton. 
W. Dixon. 
J. B. Dennis. 
G. R. Fairburn. 
L. Franks. 
F. Foster. 
P. Gilroy. 
W. Hutchinson. 
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270481 
27070 
27 
270129 
270384 
271150 
271042 
270442 
270910 
270214 
271051 
271144 
270821 
270802 
279333 
270816 
270441 
270586 
270644 
270602 
270689 
270635 
270763 
270764 
271054 
271097 
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WOUNDED (GAS)—continued 


Private 
99 
99 


A. S. Holmes. 

H. G. Johnson. 

J. Joicey. 

J. R. Lawrence. 

F. Lovgreen. 

W. F. Mitchell. 

S. T. McCutcheon. 
. Neal. 


Ross. 


DIPOMMAIM HMM MO Mss s 


HONOURS AND AWARDS 


K.C.M.G. 
Brig.-General Sir Loftus Bates. 


C.B. 


Brig.-General Sir Loftus Bates 
T./Lieut.-Colonel H. G. Leith. 


C.M.G. 
Lieut.-Colonel P. B. Cookson. 


C.B.E. 
T./Lieut.-Colonel H. G. Leith. 
3 H. Stobart. 
D.S.O. 
Lieut.-Colonel Reynolds. 
m M. Backhouse (Bar to D.S.O. ). 
5 H. Sidney. 
T./Lieut.-Colonel H. Stobart. 
Major S. Burrell. 
. D. E. Campbell. 
99 J. G. G. Rea. 
Captain M. B. Heywood. 
6 W. A. Kennard. 
M.V.O. 
Captain M. B. Heywood. 
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O.B.E. 
Lieut.-Colonel P. B. Cookson. 
Major Hon. J. N. Ridley. 
Captain E. M. Guy. 
. L. Jennings. 
M.B.E. 
Captain E. Barnett. 
MC. 
T./Lieut.-Colonel Sir Alexander Leith. 
Major P. Eustace Smith. 
Captain A. E. V. Brumell 
C. M. Laing 
i H. Noble. 
.. R. L. Stobart. 
Lieutenant R. J. Hawley. 
se A. E. Hutchinson. 
: E. R. Joicey. 
: Hon. C. F. M. Ramsay (and Bar). 
~ T. R. Robson. 
r P. Simpson 
R.S.M. A. M. Halliday 
Promoted for Service in the Field 
Captain & Q.M. W. Moores. 
Mentioned in Despatches 
Brig.-General Sir Loftus Bates (four times). 


Lieut.-Colonel 
T./Lieut.-Colonel 


Major 


P. B. Cookson (twice). 
M. Backhouse (four times). 
H. Sidney As ee times). 
Sir Alexander Leith, Bt. 
H. G. Leith. 

H. Stobart (twice). 

D. E. Campbell. 

W. A. Kennard (twice). 
J. G. G. Rea (twice). 

J. N. Ridley (twice). 

P. Eustace Smith (twice). 


Fe are a ee, 


e 
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Mentioned in Despatches—continued 


Captain 


: 99 9 
Lieutenant 


& Q.M. 


Sergeant 
Farr./Sergt. 
L./Corporal 


Private 


L./Corporal 


1 Since commissioned. 


W. Bigge. 

A. E. V. Brumell. 
Hossley Drummond. 
M. B. Heywood (four times). 
Kennard. 

L. Fenwick. 

Colin Laing. 

A. W. Milburn. 

A. B. Noble. 

H. Noble (twice). 
The Hon. H. B. Robson. 
R. L. Stobart. 

L. R. Thornton. 

A. Brooks. 

W. Moores. 

G. Allison. 

E. E. Barnett. 

J. R. Hall. 

R. J. Hawley. 

E, Joicey. 

I. A. Patterson. 
Hon. C. F. M. Ramsay. 
T. Robson. 

T. D. Straker-Smith. 
J. P. H. Simpson. 
A. M. Halliday. 

F. W. Peacock. 

J. Elliott. 

G. Allison. 

J. C. Milburn. 

W. K. Hutty.! 

H. Mason. 

S. Watson. 

A. A. Armstrong. 

R. Cooke-Jones.* 

J. Cruikshank. 

J. Edwards. 

E. Nicholson. 

E. Pigg. 

J. Gosling. 

T.S. Wraith. 

T. Blair. 

J. H. Hall. 
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The White Eagle of Serbia 
Brig.-General Sir Loftus Bates. 


Légton d’ Honneur 
Captain M. B. Heywood. 
Order of Leopold (Belgium) 
Captain H. Noble. 


Officers’ Crown of Italy 


Colonel H. G. Leith. 
Captain M. B. Heywood. 
Crown of Belgtum (Chevalters) 
Captain M. B. Heywood. 
French Mérite Agricole 
(Class Officers) 
Major J. G. G. Rea. 
Croix de Guerre (Belgium) 
Major Hon. J. N. Ridley. 
. P. Eustace Smith. 
Captain M. B. Heywood (avec palme). 
. C. Laing. 
22 H. Noble (avec palme). 
3 The Hon. H. B. Robson. 
Croix de Guerre (French) 
Major P. Eustace Smith (Bronze Star). 
Captain C. Laing (Bronze Star). 


ie H. F. Painter. 


4066 
270016 
270032 
270232 
279443 
270090 

24 


270007 
279443 
27040 
27024 
270087 
271004 
270224 
27025 
27023 
270145 
279373 
270073 
270766 
271043 
279774 
279159 
279047 
270076 
270736 
270404 
oon 
27092 
73881 
27973 
27031 
270855 
271023 
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Distinguished Conduct Medal 


S.S. Major 


99 


S.0.MS. 
Corporal 
Sergeant 
Trooper 


Sergt.-Major 


W. J. Hannington. 
F. W. Peacock. 

E. Nicholson. 

J. E. Dickinson. 
W. Brewis. 

C. H. A. Johnson. 
H. Irwin 

Adam Scott. 

C. M. Atkinson. 
F. J. Downey. 

S. E. J. Lee. 

H. Huggins. 


Miltary Medals 


S.S. Major 
S.Q.M.S. 


99 
Sergeant 


A./ Sergeant 


Corporal 


A./ Corporal 


L./ Corporal 


J. Abercrombie. 

W. Brewis. 

P. McMillan. | 
J. G. Dickinson. 
A. W. Fisher. 

T. N. Hedley. 

S. T. Kirkup. 

E. Pigg. 

T. G. Potts. 
H. Stobart. 
J. Weddell. 

G. A. Dixon. 

G. R. Walker. 

T. G. Watson. 

J. W. York. 

A. Davidson. 

T. Downs. 

T. F. Phillipson. 

S. E. Potts. 

W. Potts. 

W. Reay. 

J. W. Robson. 


J. L. Anderson. 
T. W. Batey. 


1 Since commissioned. 
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Military Medals—continued 
271037 L./Corporal J. E. Bowden. 
311257 9 W. P. Rollason. 
270895 m W. Anderson. 
270719 ” T. Clark. 

3 5682 - F. Dixon. 
285673 Private F. J. Green. 
271091 ss J. H. Hogarth. 
270331 35 J. O'Neil. 
270036 . A. Oliver. 
270847 - C. Page. 

270870 - W. T. Patterson. 
270564 _ E. Pearson. 
271073 a R. Tailford. 
270877 - J. P. Mooney. 
270081 Farr./S./Sgt. H. Mason. . 
Meritorious Service Medal 

270001 R.Q.M.S. J. Elliott (and Bar). 
270002 Squad S.Major N.C. Cowell. 
270499 Farr./Q.M.Sgt. G. A. Forster. 
270094 Sergeant E. Baldwin. 

2002 i" J. H. Scott. 
320309 Corporal R. L. Bingham. 


La Médaille Militaire (French) and Diploma 


270100 Corporal 


C. W. Parkinson. 


Medal of St. George (Russian) 2nd Class 


4066 S.Segt.-Major 


W. J. Hannington. 


—— re 


INDEX OF NAMES 


Abercrombie, Sergt. Johnston, 
M.M.., 131, 164, 289 

Albert, King, ‘of 3elgium, 224, 
225, 226 | 

Alexander, Capt. J. B., 174 

Allen, Sergt. J., 258 


Allison, Lieut. G. -» 258, 287 
Amers, Capt. H. G., T.D., 62, 277 
poner John ‘Hall, 62 
ieut., 143, 144 
Ames, Capt. J., 258 n 
Anderson, L. /Cpl. J. L., M.M., 
180, 289 
L./Cpl. W., M.M., 219, 289 
Lt.-Col. W. C., a O., 50 
Capt. W. Losh, 
Anning, Capt. the Rev. W. H., 268 
Appleby, Trooper J. W., 52 
Armstrong, Lord, 27, 29, 60 
Sergt. A. A., 287 
Astley, Capt. the Hon. C. M., 137, 
138, 150, 265 
aaa ae rooper C. M., D.C.M., 


4 a 
Austin, Lieut. S. P., 258 
Aylmer, Capt. J. W., M.C., 270 


Backhouse, Lt.-Col. Miles R. C., 
D.S.0., 34, 49) 545 55> 64, 65, 
70, 105, 110, 150, 285, 286 
Baden - Powell, aj.-Gen. Sir 
Robert, 58, 59 
Bagnall, Lieut. J. M. 1 oe al 
Bainbridge, Troo ooper J 
Baldwin, Sergt. M. $ Ma tay 
290 
Lieut. S., 53 
Barnard, Gen. Sir Andrew, 6 
Barnett, Capt. er M.B.E., 286 
Lieut. E. E., 287 
and Lieut. E. G., 249, 258 
Lieut. F. P., 258 
Barnsdale, Capt. H. S., 237, 250 
Barrass, S.Q.M:S. R., 25 
Barrett, R.S.M. Geo., 20 


Bates, Brig.-Gen. Sir Loftus, 


K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., 34, 

39, 41, 44, 45, 48, 49, 58, 64, 

65, 120, 229, 285, 286, 2 
paey ./Cpl. T. W., M.M., 163, 


9 
Beaumont, T. W., 16 
Belcher, Sergt. “Major Edwin, : 20 
Bell, R.Q.M.S. E., 258 
R. Q.M.S. r W. 61 
Lt.-Col. Matthew, 5, 6, 16 
Capt. Richard, 6 
Benson, George, 13 


me 
Bevan, R. S.M. R., 20, 6 
Bewicke-Cople Col., 5 
Bigge, Seer W. E., 116, 260, 265, 
268, 287 
Bingham, Cpl. R. L., M.S.M., 
290 
Birch, Gen., 266 
mee Capt. Sir Hugh, Bart., 


Blair, Pre. T., 287 
ee mere 'F. E. C., 131, 138, 


Sir ay a 266 
Bonham, Capt., 1 
L., 258 


Pe eee /Cpl. J. E., M.M., 213, 
289 
Bowie, Trooper, 113 
Boyd, George F., 29 
rnet William, 6 
Boyne, Viscount, 27 
Bramwell, Capt. T. S., 
Brandling, Col. Charles John, 3, 4, 
5,7) "8, 9, 15, 16 
Capt. Jo hn, 6 
Lieut. Ralph eri 6 


Brannen, Sons. $7°w. DCM. 


Brewis, S 
M.M., Tie. 169, 205- -206, 208, 
211, 289 

Brodie, Trooper, 2 

Brooks, Capt. A. E., T.D., 20, 63, 
258, 265, 268, 287 


291 
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noe Major Clifton, M.P., 266, 


207 
S.S.M. C., 258 


Cpl., 154 
Capt. Dixon, 5 
Trooper T. W., 
ere Peas Charles Edmund, 
Bruce Dr Collin 
Brumell, Surg. ‘Major A T.D., 63 
Capt. "A. ., 63, 138, 
157, 162, LE ce "176, 177, 


225, 258, 265, 268, 269, 277, 
286, 287 
Bulmer, Lieut. Job, 6 
Burdess, Trumpet Major W., 258 
Burdon, Major A. E., 60 
Col. Sir Thomas, 4 
Major W. W., ee 181, 190, I9I, 
192, 265, 268, 269, 277 
Burns, S.Q 5297 
Burr, Sergt.-Major, 63 
Burrell, Lt.-Col. Bryan, 13, 16 
Major rE We D.S.O., 3 5; 
143, 198, 203, 221, 285 
Capt. W WML. -» 59 
Burroughs, Cpl., 195 
Butler, Le Gen. Sir R. H. K.,, 
222 


Caird, Lieut. C. O., 53 
Campbell, Major Duncad: D.S.O., 
11S, 117, 118, 119, 120, 122, 
124, 127, 277, 285, 286 
Gen., 241 
Capper, Gen., 100, 113 
Carr-Ellison, Capt. H. G., T.D., 
14, 34, 64, 258, 260 
Col. R. H., C.M.G., 14, 19 
Catcheside, Sergt. -Major arry, 20 
Caulder, Lieut. H., 235 
Chaplin, 2nd Lieut. J. H., 162 
Charlton, Cpl., 162 
Cherrington, ‘Trumpeter, 


204 7. 
Chesham, Lord, 38, 39 
Chrisp, Lieut., he 
Churchill, Rt. Hon. Winston, 263, 
264, 265, 266, 26 
Clark, L./Cpl. T., M.M., 186, 289 
Clayton, Major G. Savile, 34, 64, 
65, 87, 235. 277 
Clennell, se 
Clinton, Bandmasies Arthur, 62 
Cockburn-Charlton, Sergt. J., 258 
Cole, Gen. sr arek 132 
Collier, S.S.M., 
Connaught, Dike of. 20 n. 
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